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The New Ideal Engine Lathe. 


The new 16-inch engine lathe designed and built by 
the Springfield Machine Tool Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, is equipped with such mechanism as will permit 
the making of all changes necessary for a wide range of 
feeds and screw cutting without removing any parts 
held by nuts or washers. Of the gears used only those 
are running which are necessary to transmit motion 
from the spindle to the lead screw, and although reverse 
gears have been added to the head stock only seven gears 
transmit motion when a right hand thread and eight 
when a left-hand thread is being cut. All the change 
gears which are required on the lead screw have hubs 
extending on one side and revolve freely in bearings 
placed concentric in a disk, as shown in Figs. 2 and 7. 
This disk is large enough in diameter to serve the pur- 
pose of a gear guard, since none of the gears, of which 
there are eight, is visible. The disk revolves on a stud 
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secured to a case suspended from the front lead screw 
box. By revolving the disk any of the gears, which are 
independent of each other, can be brought in line with 
the lead screw. The lead screw itself has a telescop- 
ically arranged extension controlled by a lever. This ex- 
tension is reduced at its end to enter the hole in a change 
gear a distance equal to its thickness before the clutches 
with which the change gears and extension are fitted 
come in contact with each other. Thus when one of 
the change gears is connected with the lead screw it 
ceases to depend upon the disk for support, but is 
mounted on the lead screw as substantially as if secured 
to it by a nut and washer. 

Since a sufficient range of feeds or screw pitches can- 
not be obtained by changing the gears on the lead screw 
alone provision is made at the head stock for various 
ratios of speed. This is accomplished by means of 
three pairs of gears, which give five different ratios of 
speed for the fixed pinion, which meshes with the inter- 
mediate gear, which transmits motion to the gear on 
the lead screw. 

The gears contained in these cases are similar to 
those of the disk and are placed in position by slipping 
them on the reduced ends of the spindles provided with 
clutches to engage them, and when in position for opera- 
tion are really supported by the spindles, instead of the 
eases, whose only object is to facilitate handling and 





provide suitable guards. Inasmuch as only one pair of 
gears can be used at a time a receptacle is formed in 
the leg of the lathe to receive the other pairs. The in- 
termediate gear referred to above revolves on a stud 
fixed in a quadrant, since it requires no radial adjust- 
ment. ‘The quadrant has a projection on its lower side 
which is machined to the pitch radius of the interme- 
diate gear, and as the same provision is made on the 
disk for each of its gears it is only necessary to drop 
the intermediate gear until these surfaces meet and then 
secure it with a clamp lever. 

The range of threads that can be cut on this lathe is 
from 2 to 56 per inch, and a turning feed from 8 to 224 
per inch. Every change required to cut any of the 
threads or feeds between the extreme limits can be 
made while the lathe is in motion. 

The reversing mechanism is of a type which does not 
require the use of a reversible countershaft for screw 
cutting purposes, and as it is controlled at the apron it is 
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very convenient and sensitive. Its gears are placed be- 
tween the end of the head stock and the apron secured 
to it, and are driven by a pair of slip gears on the spin- 
dle, which may be slipped out of contact if no motion is 
desired. The reversible spindle engages the forward or 
backing gears by means of a positive clutch. This 
clutch is actuated by the operator from his position in 
front of the lathe carriage by a lever suspended from the 
apron and sliding on a rod to which itis keyed. The rod 
is connected to the clutch by suitable device and also 
serves the purpose of an automatic stop fdr either right 
or left hand motion, turning, or screw cutting. The ad- 
dition of a friction geared head spindle to a standard 
engine lathe is desirable since its advantages are so 
great as to outweigh the slight’complication of the lathe 
necessary for its introduction and the slight increase in 
cost. The frictions on this lathe are carefully con- 
structed and susceptible of ample and convenient ad- 
justment for wear. 

The spindle is hollow, of hammered crucible steel, 
with journals of large diameters and revolves in self oil- 
ing bronze boxes. All feeds in the apron are connected 
by friction and provision is made so that the friction 
feed and lead screw cannot be engaged at the same 
time. 

The lathe is also furnished with a taper attachment 
when desired, which is secured to dovetailed surfaces 
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on the rear of the bed. It has a screw adjustment 
which facilitates getting the proper taper and is ac- 
curately graduated. 

The Details of the Design. 

The drawings, Figs. 3-7, show some of the principal 
features of construction of this lathe. The following de- 
scription is abbreviated from the patent specifications. 
The disk a is journaled on a stud, a*, which is firmly held 
by the casing. The disk and casing are so formed as to 
provide a chamber for the gears. The disk is formed 
with a series of openings near its periphery, on each of 
which is journaled a sleeve having projecting flanges at 
one end to engage the outside of the disk and one-half 
of a clutch at the other end. Upon each sleeve is keyed 
a gear a”, these gears being of different diameters to 
vary the speed. 

The gehr on one end and the flange on the other end 
of the sleeves serve to hold them in position. Any one of 
these gears is driven by the gear b independently of the 
others, this gear receiving its motion through a train of 
gears of which the initial one, c, Fig. 7, is mounted on 
the spindle. This gear drives the gear d, mounted on a 
shaft journaled in the casing e. The arrangement of the 
intermediate gears will be understood from the outline 
drawing, Fig. 7, the gear g being driven by the gear / 
and clutchs being introduced between this gear and the 
spindle gear c. The gear b is carried by a swinging 
frame, which forms a bearing for the shaft h. Since 
the axis of the shaft h and the swinging frame are the 
same the gear 6 will always mesh with the gear i, and 
therefore the gear b can be made to engage with any 
one of the gears a” mounted in the disk a, this disk be- 
ing revolved on its stud until the desired gear is in 
proper position to engage with the gear b. 

Provision is made for transmitting motion from any 
one of the gears a” to the lead screw k. In the bearing. 
referring now to Fig. 6, is a movable sleeve formed with 
a rack on one side to engage the pinion k’, which is 
operated by the handle k*. One end of the shaft carrying 
the sleeve is formed with a clutch, which may be thrown 
into and out of engagement by means of the handle. To 
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Fig. 3.—Side Elevation of Head Stock. 
THE NEW IDEAL 


adjust the device the handle k* is moved to disengage the 
coupling and then the movable frame carryihg the gear 
b is lifted so that this gear will not engage with any of 
the gears carried by the disk. The disk may then be 
revolved until the desired gear is in position to be re- 
ceived on the lead screw shaft, which carries the sleeve. 
The gear b is then lowered until it is in engagement with 
the disk gear, which has been brought into proper posi- 
tion. 

It will, of course, be understood that the casing can be 
removed and the speed varied by having the ratio gears 
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f and g of different diameters and reversing their posi- 
tion, placing f on the shaft h and g on the shaft d’, or 
gears of different diameters may be substituted, and in 
this way a great variation of speed can be obtained with 
a less number of gears in the disk. The principal dimen- 
sions of the lathe are as follows: Front bearing of the 


/, 


spindle, 2% inches diameter 4% inches long. The back 
bearing is 2% inches in diameter and 3% inches long. 
The hole through the spindle is 1 5-16 inches. The actual} 


swing over the bed is 17 inches and over the carriage 10 





Pig. 2.—End Vier. 
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Fig. 4.—Sectional View of Head Stock. 
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inches. The 6-foot lathe takes 2 feet 5 inches between 
the centers. 


in 
—_— 





The New Marquette Furnace.—-Construction is being 
pushed on the large charcoal blast furnace, which is be- 
ing erected at Marquetie, Mich., by the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Company. This furnace is to be the largest of its kind 
in the world. Its capacity will be 150 tons of pig iron 
daily. Material is now being received for the buildings, 
and as the foundations have all been completed the work 
of construction will make greater headway. It is ex- 
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pected, however, that the furnace will not be able to get 
into blast until well along in the summer of next year. 
The company will bring ore to the furnace from their 
own ore mines at Ishpeming over their own railroad and 
will transport the pig iron to lower lake ports with their 
»wn steamships. 


_— 





International Business Relations. 


Considerable discussion is being caused by some re- 
cent trade developments. It is considered significant in 
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Fig. 5.—Lengitudinal Section through Gears. 











Fig. 6.—Vertical Section of Gears and Connection with Lead 
Screw. 
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some quarters that certain American manufacturers are 
erecting branch factories in Great Britain, while on the 
other hand British manufacturers are erecting either 
branch establishments or affiliated works in the United 
States. This is regarded as pointing to a breaking down 
of international barriers and as likely to bring about an 
interwoven system of manufacturing interest which may 
have important results. 

The establishments which are thus building branches 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic from the parent 
works are not in the same line of manufacturing busi- 
ness. It simply happens that certain American works 
have a heavy trade in Great Britain which is so rapidly 
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increasing that it is found desirable to establish factories 
on British soil so as to be nearer to their market, while 
at the same time they will be conducted under American 
management and will use American methods in turning 
out their products. The British manufacturers who are 
locating branches here are similarly situated with respect 
to their markets in this country, but at the same time 
desire to avoid the handicap of the tariff duties which we 
levy on imports. 

It is not surprising that a development of this char- 
acter is seized upon by some writers as indicating very 
strongly such a commingling and interlacing of interests 
as must eventually lead to a sentimental union between 
these two great manufacturing countries. 'These writers 
naturally strengthen their view of the situation by also 
taking into consideration the manner in which American 
capitalists are promoting transportation projects in Great 
Britain or are waking investments in British securities. 
This would seem to be a plausible view if we had not had 
some experience in such international commingling of 
interests, the result of which was far from any such 
close union either sentimentally or otherwise. 

It will be recalled that, within the memory of men 
who have not yet grown old, British, German and Dutch 
capital poured into this country in vast amounts for the 
development of railroads as well as great commercial en- 
terprises. At that time it seemed hardly possible for any 
enterprise of moment requiring a considerable invest- 
ment to be either established or carried on without the 
assistance of foreign capital. Our business men then 
were necessarily brought into the closest contact with our 
cousins across the Atlantic. It might naturally have 
been assumed that under such conditians our relations 
would have been of the most cordial and intimate char- 
acter. Nevertheless. these relations were only permitted 
to extend to a certain point. Beyond that the interests 
of the several nations concerned were at such variance 
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Fig. 7.—End View of Fig. 6. 
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that a closer bond could not be established. It therefore 
seems at this time, notwithstanding these peculiar de- 
velopments in our recent business experience, that the 
movement can be considered nothing more than the de- 
velopment of individual business enterprises. Such de- 
velopments are occurring simply because opportunities 
for profit have presented themselves to those who are 
directly interested. It has always been the policy of 
this country to preserve friendly relations with all the 
world, and a special alliance with one country which 
may operate to our disadvantage elsewhere in trade mat- 
ters is not iikely to grow out of these manifestations of 
individual enterprise. 
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The Industrial Commission. 


Little Headway [lade in Drafting Recom- 
mendations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 15, 1901.—The Industrial 
Commission has taken up for final consideration the 
first draft of the report upon the subject of the so-called 
trusts which it is intended to forward to Congress at 
the beginning of the coming session. This report will 
complete the work of the Commission, and the printed 
documents to be transmitted will embrace the full text 
of the testimony taken during the past three years, a 
topical digest thereof, a review of the evidence as it 
relates to the chief principles of economics, and the 
official report embracing the findings of fact and the 
recommendations for legislation by Congress or the 
States, or by both. 

The progress thus far made in drafting the Commis- 
sion’s final report is confined to a review of the ascer- 
tained facts, no recommendations of importance having 
yet been determined upon. Although it has not been 
practicable to secure the attendance of the entire mem- 
bership of the Commission, which now numbers 18, yet 
there has been no great difficulty in securing the assent of 
a majority to the general propositions set out in the find- 
ing of fact. In a general way the Commission divides 
the industrial combinations into two classes, those which 
are not monopolistic in purpose and which employ no 
illegitimate competitive methods, and those which seek 
to control entire industries, manipulating prices and fol- 
lowing aggressive, not to say relentless, methods of com- 
petition. The former class is not considered to be large. 
The objections to the latter class have been summed up 
for the Commission as follows: 

They are destructive of individual initiative. 

Their power is a menace to the public politically. 

They are objectionable practically because: (a) They 
tend to become a monopoly, raising the price of their 
product to the public or diminishing the output; (b) they 
destroy private enterprise by direct control or inten- 
tionally unfair competition, such as the local cutting of 
rates below cost to destroy local rivals. 

In the matter of devising recommendations to Con- 
gress and the State legislatures the Commission is yet 
a long way from unanimity. In general terms the reme- 
dies now under consideration are divided into three 
classes, as follows: 

1. Stricter antitrust legislation by the States and by 
Congress without altering the present relation between 
their respective jurisdictions—the present system, but 
improved. 

2. To have Congress release to the States its inter- 
state commerce jurisdiction so far as to allow the States 
themselves to regulate manufacturing, or trading, cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce—the State 
contrél system. 

3. Conversely, to have the national Government take 
to itself a larger and perhaps exclusive control of all 
such corporations, regulating by act of Congress all 
such as do any business across State lines—the system 
of Federal control. 

The difficulty in deciding upon any of these courses 
lies in the fact that a majority of the 18 members cannot 
be brought to an agreement upon any comprehensive 
series of suggestions. In a fragmentary way a number 
of suggestions have been adopted, but no complete 
scheme has yet been assented to by a majority. The chief 
recommendation of the preliminary report, filed by the 
Commission with Congress a year ago, looking to legis- 
lation providing a method for securing greater publicity 
with regard to the operations of combinations, their 
share of the output of the industries in which they are 
engaged, their earnings, &c., will be repeated in the 
final report, and an effort will be made to give it some 
practical value by suggesting a means for enforcing 
such a general statute. Beyond this point, however, it 
cannot be said that much headway has been made in 
the drafting of recommendations. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Since the testimony was formally closed the Com- 
mission has received two additional affidavits, which will 
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be treated as evidence and incorporated in the printed 
record, one from the Pressed Steel Car Company ana 
the other from the American Radiator Company. 

The statement of the Pressed Steel Car Company is 
submitted by Assistant Secretary C. E. Postlethwaite, 
and is as follows: 

“The following are the answers to the questions senr 
us in a letter of the United States Industrial Commis- 
sion: 

“1. The name of the company is the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. 

“2. The company were organized January 12, 1901. 

“3. They are capitalized for $25,000,000, divided as 
follows: $12,500,000 preferred stock, and a like amount 
of common stock. 

“4. The product of the company consists of freight 
cars, truck frames, bolsters, center plates, side stakes, 
brake beams and other material for use in car construc- 
tion. 

“5. During the year 1901 the amount of the product 
will be about as follows: Number of cars built, 24,300; 
bolsters built, 81,800; truck frames built, 39,900; in ad- 
dition to a large number of other pressed steel specialties. 
for use in car construction. The value of this product 
will amount to about $24,000,000. 

“6. We are unable to state the percentage which 
this forms of the output in the United States. 

“7. The Pressed Steel Car Company were formed 
from the Schoen Pressed Steel Company and the Fox 
Pressed Steel Equipment Company. 

“8. The number of men employed by the company 
at the present time is 7700. 

“9. So far as we are aware, none of the men em- 
ployed by us belong to any trade unions. 

“10. The company do not in any way recognize trade 
unions. 

“11. There are no imports of materials similar to 
that manufactured by this company. 

“12. We have been exporting about 3 per cent. of 
our product in our export trade, and this will undoubt- 
edly extend largely in the near future. We have already 
shipped cars to England, France, Spain, Egypt, Cape 
Colony and Natal. A shipment of 450 cars will be made 
in a few weeks to New South Wales, Australia. 

“13. Our prices for export are made up on the same 
basis as those for our domestic trade.” 


The American Radiator Company. 

The statement of the American Radiator Company 
is submitted by President Joseph Bond, and is as fol- 
lows: 

“The American Radiator Company are a corporation: 
organized under the laws of New Jersey February 10, 
1899. The authorized capital stock is $10,000,000, di- 
vided into 100,000 shares of $100 each, $5,000,000 being 
preferred stock and $5,000,000 common stock. There has 
been issued $3,000,000 preferred stock and $4,893,000 of 
common stock. The principal piants of the company 
are located at Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Titusville, 
Pa.; Springfield, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 

“The business of the company is the manufacture 
and sale of heating apparatus and appliances. This 
company produce practically about 50 per cent. of the 
entire output of the United States in this line of pro- 
duction. It is evident, therefore, that we do not have 
a monopoly, but, on the contrary, meet with competi- 
tion at every step. The policy of the company is to ex- 
tend their business not so much by taking business from 
our competitors as by increasing the actual use of steam 
and hot water heating apparatus in the United States. 
We are endeavoring to educate the people to the advan- 
tages of these systems of heating, and are producing 
new and more perfect systems and apparatus to meet the 
demand thus created. As an instance, but by no means 
the only one, I may mention that we have given consid- 
erable attention to the matter of small heating plants for 
private residences and are creating a new line of busi- 
ness in this direction. 

“We do a considerable export business, principally 
to Europe, exporting steam and hot water heating ap- 
pliances. We do not sell in foreign markets for a lower 
price than that charged for similar articles in the United: 
States. 


























“ This company are not so much a new organization 
as a reorganization. The American Radiator Company, 
organized under the laws of Illinois, had been in exist- 
ence about ten years, and’ when in the early part of 
1899 it was determined to increase the capital and en- 
large the operations of the company to meet their grow- 
ing business it was thought advisable to organize a new 
corporation under the laws of New Jersey, instead of in- 
creasing the capital stock of the Illinois corporation. 
The new corporation immediately after their organiza- 
tion purchased the entire property and business of the 
old company. As I have stated, the principal reason 
for this reorganization was to provide a greater capital 
in order to enlarge our business. A further advantage 
is found in the purchase of raw materials, inasmuch as 
these can now be purchased in large enough quantities, 
when the market conditions are favorable, to carry us 
over periods when the market is not so favorable.” 

W. L. C. 
SS ee 


The Besly Band Polishing Wheel. 


An illustration is given herewith of a new polishing 
wheel which has recently been placed on the market by 











THE BESLY BAND POLISHING WHEEL. 


Charles H. Besley & Co., 10 North Canal street, Chicago. 
This machine was developed in the firm’s own shops. 
They had found much difficulty in securing expert polish- 
ers and were obliged to devise something to meét the 
emergency. With this machine an inexperienced man 
of fair intelligence, after a little practice, will be able 
to do fine work. The wheel is for this reason especially 
suitable for small shops in which no expert polisher is 
employed to set up wheels and keep them in order. 
With this machine the polishing surface can be changed 
from fine to coarse in a minute or two. The complete 
machine consists of a pedestal, a countershaft and a 
spindle to hold either one or two emery band polishing 
wheels. These wheels are made of cast iron. An elastic 
surface is produced by a felt covering. The emery or 
other abrasive material is a piece of emery cloth, which 
is tightened firmly around the wheel. To reset the wheel 
or change the grade of emery it is only necessary to re- 
move a band and replace it with another. It has been 
found by the experience of the firm that these wheels are 
no more expensive than solid emery wheels. The ma- 
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chines are also made with one wheel mounted on the 


spindle, with the other end of the spindle suitable for 
buffing, and are furnished with cushioned or with a 
hard surface. 

— ———<G>—_________—_—— 


A Lost Industry. 





Under the above caption the Detroit News recently 
published the following interesting article: 

Detroit nas ceased to be a point for the production of 
pig iron, after having been the home of that industry 
for 44 years. The scarcity of charcoal, which is the only 
fuel used in the production of iron in Michigan, has 
caused that industry to disappear from the Eastern shore 
of the State, never to be resumed. 

The Gaylord Furnace, near Belle Isle Bridge, went 
into blast March 1, 1857, and has been in continuous 
service for 44 years. The last ore was smelted last May, 
and the only business now engaging the attention of the 
company is the settlement of the affairs, preparatory to 
a final disbandment. The resident officers of the com- 
pany are Prof. C. A. Kent, president; F. B. Gaylord, vice- 
president and secretary, and Nicolas Woods, treasurer. 

The Union Iron Company went out of business in 
1898, and Mr. Gaylord and others, who had organized a 
new company, built a new furnace at Deseronto, Ont., 
using some of the machinery of the Union Furnace, 
which they purchased. This step was caused by the 
Dingley tarift law, which placed a prohibitive duty on 
Canadian charcoal. For a while the Gaylord Company 
shipped charcoal from Pennsylvania, but that was too 
expensive, and the only course before them was to stop 
business. 

The Gaylord Iron Company for many years owned 
charcoal kilns at various points in the State and in De- 
troit. Here they made charcoal from wood shipped from 
Canada. and also had a large Canadian trade for their 
iron. This trade is now supplied by the new furnace at 
Deseronto, 

The charcoal iron made by the Gaylord Company was 
extensively used in the manufacture of malleable iron 
castings and car wheels. Much of it was consumed in 
Detroit, and the rest was shipped to Canada, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and England. In the latter country it 
competed successfully with the Swedish pig iron. Owing 
to her location with respect to iron ore and mineral fuel 
for smelting it is not likely that Detroit will ever num- 
ber blast furnaces among her industries again. 


—_ 
—— 





Proposed Stove Manufacturers’ Steel Plant. 


Those who attended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Stove Manufacturers at Boston will 
vemember the address of President Stanhope Boal, and 
his allusion to the use of sheet steel by stove manufac- 
turers. The excellent suggestion made by Mr. Boal has 
heen taken up, says the Leader-Dispatch of Piqua, Ohio, 
and a company are being formed who will probably have 
a number of stove manufacturers as stockholders. It is 
said to be the intention of such a company to build a 
plant, at a cost of about $750,000, to consist of open 
hearth furnaces, rolling mills and planishing and gal- 
vanizing works, capable of manufacturing the various 
grades of steel now used by stove, furnace and range 
manufacturers. Men who are thoroughly familiar with 
the manufacture of refined, planished and polished steel 
and other grades of sheets are said to be largely inter- 
ested in the formation of this company as stockholders 
and officers in the management of the plant, which will 
have a capacity for an annual output of about 25,000 
tons. 

Stove manufacturers have complained of their in- 
ability to obtain the highly finished sheets used in some 
goods. owing to their being manufactured at compara- 
tively few mills, so that orders must be placed several 
months ahead in order to obtain stock. This trouble 
was especially emphasized during the recent strike. Mr. 
Boal’s suggestion is that the plant be run on the co- 
operative plan, the product to be consumed by the stock- 
holders of the company, and any profit that may be de- 
rived to be paid back in dividends. 
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The Development of the Pig Casting 
Machine.—II. 

BY A. KE. FAY. 

(Concluded.) 


Ferris Wheel Machine. 


In Stahl und Eisen for August 15 Prof. E. Belani pro- 
poses a Ferris wheel machine for casting pigs. The 
chief object is the avoidance of what he terms the “ bar- 
barous practice”’ of suddenly heating the molds by 
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chines side by side, each carrying two series of 150 
chills each—that is, 600 in all. Each one containing 150 
pounds of metai, the plant would take care of an output 
of over 40 tons. Allowing a space of 0.4 m. (15% inches) 
for each chill, a wheel 20 m. in diameter at the line of 
the chills would be required. The professor says that 
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Fig. 7a.—The Ramsay Machine. 


pouring metal into them and then suddenly cooling them 
in water several times during a heat, and 20 or 30 times 
during each day. A framework is provided, rotating 
on a horizontal axis and bearing on its circumference 
two series of molds, hung on trunnions and kept in an 
upright position by gravity. The molds have overlap- 
ping lips, and are poured continuously near the _ bot- 
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Fig. 8. 


for the same work (without filling a chill twice) three 
ordinary Uehling machines, or one 120 m. long, or a 
Davies or Ramsay machine 100 m. in diameter, would 
be required. He says the wheel should be run at a speed 
of 0.1 m. per second at the circumference, 12 chills be- 
ing filled per minute; this allows 10% minutes per rev- 
olution. This construction would be equivalent to 
standing a Davies machine up on end, as it would be 65 
or 70 feet high, and although the abolition of the water 
bath and the sudden changes in temperature of the 
molds would undoubtedly be an advantage, yet it does 
not seem desirable to erect two or three structures like 
this for each blast furnace. 


Ramsay Machiaoe. 


Erskine Ramsay has designed a machine (shown in 
Fig. 7a‘, in which the metal is first poured continu- 











Campbdell’s Machine. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PIG CASTING MACHINE. 


‘ 
tom until all on one side of the wheel are full, then they 
pass up and around once and a half apparently. They 
are overturned when they come to the top the second 
time by a cam striking projections on the bottoms of the 
molds. This cam is movable so as to allow the molds 
to pass it once. The pigs fall onto a chute and glide into 
cars. Meantime the other half of the molds are being 
filled. An impossible method of driving the machine is 
illustrated. It is proposed to place two of these ma- 


ously down a trough into the outer end of a controlling 
device called a “ pouring drum.” This drum is cylin- 
drical in shape, having a cylindrical passage extending 
axially through it, and is provided with six or more 
ducts leading radially from the central passage to its 
circumference. Between these ducts there are walls to 
cut off the flow of metal from all but the lowest one. 
The drum is mounted in a horizontal position above the 
path of movement of the molds, and is geared to rotate 














vith the table at the same circumferential speed, so that 
ach of the outlets as it comes to its lowermost position 
gisters with a mold, the distance between the outlets 
n the drum being equal to the distance between the 
molds. This device permits continuous pouring with- 
ut necessitating overlapping lips on the molds or de- 
dectors between them, and no costly means for impart- 
ing an intermittent motion is needed. Although Burden 
used a device of this nature for distributing ore in his 
machine it is a new thing in pouring molten metal. 
Ramsay uses hammers to loosen the pigs, and sprays 
juting on the molds by means of a steam jet. The molds 
are simply laid on open bearings, so that if one becomes 
cracked it can be removed and a new one supplied with- 
out stopping the machine. It is to be understood that 
the molds in all of these machines are overturned in the 
manner adopted by Davies. 

Complete descriptions and illustrations of the im- 
provements designed by John M. Hartman of Philadel- 
phia were given in The Iron Age on September 28 and 
November 16, 1900. 

Collins Machine. 


As has been stated, this type of mf&chine has been 
represented for several years in the copper industry by 
the Walker machine, and two more have recently been 
designed for that use. That of R. G. Collins is very 
elaborate. It consists of two intermittently and alter- 
natingly revolving tables, each carrying near its periph- 
ery a series of mold carriers, which are raised to and 
held in a vertical position by resting on the edge of a 
spiral cam, which lies in the path of the mold carriers. 
The cam is abruptly terminated at its higher point, from 
which the mold carriers, in turn, are precipitated, be- 
ing inverted. As they drop off they hang pendent until 
raised again by the said spiral cam. When the mold car- 
riers are thus inverted, the carriers, mold and ingot, or 
cake, are immersed in water. The ingot falls out of the 
mold by the shock imparted by the carrier striking a 
fixed but replaceable anvil arranged for this purpose. 
The mold and carrier remain in the water bath for a cer- 
tain definite portion of the revolution of the table, and 
are cooled thereby until they are automatically raised 
into a vertical position, when the mold is again ready 
for the reception of the molten metal. The motion of 
the tables carrying the mold carriers and molds is pro- 
duced by a power which is controlled by a man who 
manipulates the ladle. The ladle is located in a plane 
above the tables, and in a position midway between 
them. It is provided with two lips on each opposite side, 
so that two molds may be filled at one and the same 
time on either side. After a pair of molds have been 
filled on one side of the ladle the operation of tilting 
the ladle for the purpose of filling a pair of the molds on 
the opposite side liberates the motive power which 
moves the table on which the molds have just been 
filled, thereby carrying them ahead one notch and sub- 
stituting an empty pair ready to be filled. At the same 
time a mold carrier on an approximately opposite side 
of the table drops off of the spiral cam, falls into the 
water, disposes of its ingot, and remains in the water 
until raised again in the course of the operation. While 
ene of the tables is stopped for filling a pair of molds 
on it, the other is being rotated one step. The ladle 
may be fed from the furnace by a siphon. This scheme 
for controlling the rotation of the tables by means of 
the tilting of the ladle makes a most beautiful and in- 
genious mechanical device, but seems too complicated. 
lt is impossible that this machine should ever come into 
dangerous competition with the Davies style of machine, 
aud it is not seen how it can with that of Walker. The 
latest copper casting machine, which was patented five 
or six months ago, is simply a modification of Walker’s 
tiichine. A very simple machine has recently been de- 
S ned especially for casting zinc by W. & J. Lanyon; it 
bas no new features, the molds being dumped in the old 
Way by hand. 

Casting Sash Weights. 
About the only other important use to which it has 
n attempted to put machines of this general type is 
casting of sash weights. Generally the molds are 
‘ed in an upright position and are automatically 
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opened and closed, being poured from the ladle as is the 
usual custom. F. N. Cline’s machine seems to be the 
simplest. A. K. Barker’s machine has an elaborate wa- 
ter cooling system, and has horizontal mold frames, with 
several cavities in each. This machine, as a whole, has 
not yet been constructed, but the water cooled molds 
have been successfully experimented with. 


First Casting Machine from Wales. 

To summarize: The first suggestion for a casting ma- 
chine of any kind came from Wales about a century 
and a half ago, and it was a machine of the type under 
consideration. The first real development took place in 
this country three-quarters of a century ago, in small 
machines designed for casting lead balls and other small 
articles. The only further part that Europe had in the 
development of these machines came shortly after Bes- 
semer’s great discovery,.and, although they were used 
quite extensively, especially in Sweden, they did not bear 
directly upon the modern machines. The next steps 
were again taken in America about 1870 in the attempts 
to improve the apparatus for carrying out the Eller- 
hausen process. The nearness of these machines to 
practicability was not recognized, however, and the need 
of them, for any purpose except that for which they 
were designed, was not felt, and when they were no lon- 
ger needed for that they were abandoned and forgotten. 
Spasmodic attempts were then made for a number of 
years to use the principle for casting slag, and with some 
success, but not enough to cause much real progress. It 
was about ten years ago when attention began to be 
forcibly directed to the value of machine cast sandless 
pig, and it was in 1891 that Hibbard first designed a ma- 
chine for producing it. He was shortly followed by 
Vaughen with improvements, but it was not until 1898 
(after the success of the Uehling machine was assured) 
that Davies devised the machine that now represents 
this type in practice. This, with the Ramsay, Hartman 
and Cooxton varieties, is all we have in blast furnace 
practice as yet, and only two of these are in actual op- 
eration. 

As to the copper industry, it seems that Walker’s ma- 
chine, together with Dyblie’s (to be described later), has 
already worked a revolution in the process of casting 
anodes, wire bar castings, &c. 


The Endless Chain Machine. 

In this form of machine the molds are secured to an 
endless chain, traveling around sprocket wheels mounted 
on horizontal shafts. The molds aré filled soon after 
coming up over the rear wheel, and the castings or pigs 
cool while the molds pass from this point to the front 
wheel, where they are discharged, generally by simply 
falling out as the molds come to an inverted position. 
These machines, like the turntable ones, are of two 
kinds, those with closed divided molds for castings and 
those with open topped ones for pigs. 

Campbell Machine. 


The idea of attaching molds to an endless chain 
‘seems to have originated in France, where it was used 
in the brick making industry as early as 1843, but the 
first machine for casting metal was invented by Geo. W. 
Campbell of Belleville, N. J., in 1847. The brick ma- 
chines had molds of the open topped variety, and Camp- 
bell had that idea in mind, as appears in Fig. 8, but his 
more important device, being designed for casting lead 
bullets, had divided molds, as shown in Fig. 9. The 
eastings are shown dropping out of the molds. A con- 
tinuous trough was made along the outer face of the 
mold sections connecting the sprue holes, the metal be- 
ing poured continuously. Campbell stated that if the 
castings were not readily detached from the molds that 
operation could “ be aided by a small trip hammer strik- 
ing each section at its lowest point.” 

The next metal casting machine of this type, with 
open topped molds, was invented in Chelsea, Mass., in 
1848 by Bachelder and Dyer. It was designed for forming 
type, and evidently was not of much value. J. P. Driver 
added some new features to Campbell’s machine in 1863, 
consisting of a spring actuated hook to loosen the cast- 
ings and the provision of several parallel series of molds 
in one machine. 
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In the casting of ingots probably the first suggestion 
in this line was made by Bessemer about 1860, when he 
proposed an endless series of ingot trucks or cars on 
tracks passing successively under the pouring spout. 

Blair Machine. 


The real beginning, however, was not made uniii 
1866, when Thomas Blair, who has been mentioned in 
connection with the ,turntable machines, invented the 
first endless chain pig casting machine. As shown in 
Fig. 10, it was exceedingly complete, considering that it 
was the first designed for the purpose. f is the spout 
from the melting furnace; h, h, h, h, air blast nozzles; 
g, 9, 9, g, platforms, whose angle to the horizontal is 
adjustable; i, an air cooling fan; nm, a hammer operated 
by a tappet for loosening any pigs that might stick; 0, a 
cleaning brush. After the invention of such a complete 
machine little interest will be taken in the bullet cast- 
ing and compressing machines invented six or eight 
years later in England by Napier and Wilkinson. They 
introduced several new features, however, which will be 
referred to later. There was no continuous series of 
inventions in this line, as there had been in the turn- 
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frame work, and on the return hung down freely belov 
so as to pass under the stationary cam. All this part o 
the chain hanging down was contained in a water tan! 
A hydraulic lift was provided for removing the ingot 
from the tank. 

Slag Casting Machines. 

A number of slag casting machines, which wer 
brought out about this time, had a very important bea: 
ing on this subject. The first of these, which was pat 
ented by a German company (Vereinigte Kénigs und 
Saurahiitte Aktiengeselischaft) in 1885, showed pans 
with overlapping lips, cooled on the bottoms by heavy 
streams of water for a long distance, and then on top by 
a stream descending directly on the slag in the pans. 
The most important of these machines, however, was 
designed by Wm. Hawdon in the same year. It was 
fully described in The Iron Age on March 10, 1892, and 
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The Blair Machine of 1866. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PIG CASTING MACHINE. 


table machines, each one leading up to the next and 
finaily evolving into a practicable and useful machine. 
There were really no inventions of any importance be- 
tween 1866 and 1884, although a few patents had been 
taken out on machines for various purposes. Burden’ 
again suggested casting “pig blooms” on an endless 
chain machine in 1869, but did not,:so far as known, 
design a machine. In 1871 David Joy proposed a plan 
for removing slag from the furnace by an endless band, 
and a similar device was soon after worked practically 
at Walker by Thomas Bell. Woodward in England and 
Wilmart in France again tried the same thing a few 
years later, but they added nothing of value. Several 
type casting machines of this kind were proposed, and 
M. J. Shimer designed a simple looking machine for 
casting sad irons. 


‘ 
Durfee and Egleston Machine. 


The third important invention in this line was made 
in 1884 by W. F. Durfee and T. Egleston. It was de- 
signed for casting copper. There were two sprocket 
wheels on the same level, and midway between them at 
considerable distance below a stationary cam to dump 
the molds, which were held in an upright position by 
counterweights, after passing over the rear sprocket. 
Between the sprockets the chain was supported in a 
horizontal position by rollers mounted in bearings on the 


August 16, 1894. When the first of these articles was 
written Hawdon had eight of his machines at work at 
the Newport Iron Works of Sir B. Samuelson & Co., at 
Middlesbrough-on-Tees, and the second contained a 
photograph of one installed at No. 6 furnace of the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, at Johnstown. The pans after be- 
ing filled passed through the air for a short distance, 
then into a water tank, where they were cooled on the 
bottom by passing along in the water near the surface, 
being sprayed on top at the same time, and then passed 
through the air again to the cars, into which the slag 
blocks were dumped. They could be further cooled here 
by spraying or otherwise. The chain was supported «t 
the ends by the sprocket wheels and at the ends of the 
tank by idlers. There were about 90 pans, and the m:- 
chine occupied a space of from 80 to 100 feet by 8 fee", 
which seems too great a length, especially for sla 
This was a most important invention in this art, a! 
most of the machines which have proved practically us - 
ful have been mere improvements on it. The improv - 
ments have generally been made for the purposes f 
shortening it and enabling the product to be easily d 

charged. Naturally the first machines to follow it we @ 
designed for cooling slag. The dumping of the bloc 3 
directly into a water tank situated under the front e’ 1 
of the machine and removing them from the tank | J 
means of a second endless carrier was suggested JY 
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sath in 1889 in England. This shortened the machine 
onsiderably. The machine of Wm. Moore (1894) 
showed overlapping lips and a track arrangement very 
much like that now in use. Recently H. K. Geer has 
suggested mounting the whole apparatus on transverse 
tracks, so as to accommodate several furnaces success- 
ively. 

About ten years ago a German firm (Rheinisch-Nas- 
sauische Bergwerks und Hiitten-Aktiengesellschaft of 
Stolberg) patented an intermittently operating machine 
of this type for casting pig lead. The molds instead of 
being mounted on a chain were merely connected to- 
gether by links, the projections for engaging the sprocket 
wheels being fastened to the bottoms of the molds. 

None of these machines, except Hawdon’s, came into 
use to any extent until E. A. Uehling brought out his 
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Fig. 11.—Holmboe Machine. 


machine. Mr. Uehling has described his machine and 
advocated the use of sandless pig before several metal- 
lurgical and scientific societies in this and foreign coun- 
tries, and the machine has been illustrated by nearly all 
the trade journals in the world which are devoted to the 
iron and steel interests. His interesting paper, read be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association, was re- 
produced in The Iron Age on March 3, 1898, and the ma- 
chine installed at the Lucy furnaces in September, 1896, 
was fully illustrated in the issue of April 22, 1897. The 
machine is therefore so well known that it is not neces- 
sary to give a detailed description here. The chief 
trouble with the early machines had been the difficulty 
caused by the molten metal burning out the cast iron 
molds and sticking to them. To overcome this Uehling 
sprayed his molds with fire clay, graphite, loam, lime, 
&c., and provided means for continuously applying this 
spray. This did away as a general thing with the neces- 
sity for mechanical means for ejecting the pigs, and 
was the most important feature of Uehling’s original 
machine, for all the rest of it was old in the art. The 


D 


provided an endless chain crayon molding machine with 
an oil reservoir, and automatic means for pumping the 
oil and injecting it into the molds, in 1891. Numerous. 
rotary brick making machines, invented since 1869, have 
had means for sprinkling the empty molds with sand, 
and several of them have had spray pipes for injecting 
a lubricating material, such as oil, to prevent the clay 
sticking to the molds. With all this in metal casting 
and other arts, it would seem that it did not require a 
great deal of real invention to bring out Uehling’s broad 
idea, which is set forth in his claims as “ continuously 
injecting refractory material into the empty molds as 
they return to be filled with molten metal.” 


Work of Uehling. 

But Uehling had the foresight and good fortune to 
combine all these old features in such & way as to pro- 
duce a practical machine at just the time when some 
such machine had become almost an absolute necessity 
in blast furnace practice, and this, plus the energy which 
was devoted to the subject by the inventor and his asso- 
ciates, made the machine commercially and financially 
successful in a very short time. The extent of this suc- 
cess was indicated at the beginning of this paper, and 
was such as to stimulate inventors and manufacturers 
to devote a great deal of time and money to the improve- 
ment and perfection of casting machines, and especially 
those of the endless chain variety. Previous to Uehling’s 
invention there had been only about half a dozen patents 
granted by the United States on this type of machine; 
but there were five in 1899 and seven in 1900 and about 
the same number of turntable machines have been 
patented in this country during the past three years. 
Uehbling, Miller and Scott have made many improve- 
ments on the original machine, among them being a 
pouring device having two oppositely projecting spouts 
to deliver simultaneously into the two parallel carriers 
which are generally used for large outputs, a new de- 
sign for the links and method of attaching the molds, 
a yieldingly supported discharge chute, a lime mixing 
tank and spray nozzle, a water tank above the whole 
device for spraying and cooling the links, and a mold 
composed entirely of fire clay, hydraulic cement or other 
refractory material, or made of such material supported 
on a skeleton framework of metal, as a substitute for 
the metal mold coated with refractory material. They 
have also patented in Great Britain a mold with am 
overlapping lip shaped like an inverted V, which appears 
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Fig. 12.—The Uehling Machine. 
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overlapping lips enabling continuous pouring had been 
used in practice on chain slag casting machines since 
1885, and had been proposed by Burden for the turn- 
table machines a quarter of a century before Uehling 
studied the problem. The spraying of the pigs in the 
molds had been done by Hawdon, Truran and others, 
and the use of two or more series of chain molds had 
been suggested a half a century before, although it was 
for a bullet casting machine. As to the coating of the 
molds, Burden had proposed taking them off the table 
and immersing them in clay water by means of a crane 
in 1869; Wilkinson had provided means for cleaning the 
molds after each cast and had brushes revolving in an 
oil vat for coating the molds in 1872; Peck had provided 
an endless chain slag cooling machine with means for 
discharging sand into the molds in 1888; and, in a differ- 
ent but somewhat analogous art, Quinn and Moulton 


to be exactly like the device proposed by Napier, im 
1870, for his endless chain bullet casting machine. 


Holmboe Machine, 
Le 


L. C. B. Holmboe of the Illinois Steel Company has- 
suggested some improvements on this machine which 
consist chiefly in mounting the molds on the chain im 


sockets of such shape as to allow injured molds to be- 


easily removed and replaced, and to permit the molds 
to drop a short distance in these sockets as they pass 


down over the discharge end of the machine, in order- 


to jar the pigs out (Fig. 11). He also has a lifting de- 
vice for clevating the molds into position on the chaim 
on the return, a spring device being provided for allow- 
ing the molds to be put in place and then holding them 
there. The idea of imparting a sudden shock to the- 
mold by dropping to discharge the castings was first 
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suggested in 1869 by Smith and Coyne. Diebold em- 
ployed it in 1883 and Collins has now adopted it in the 
turntable machine, but Holmboe’s construction is en- 
tirely novel. 

Uehling Machine. 


In the Uehling machine the pigs may be sprayed 
with water while in the molds, or they may be dropped 
from the carrier, as at the Lucy and other furnaces, onto 
a plate conveyor, which carries them through a water 
cooling tank and up an incline to a chute for delivery 
into cars. It requires a machine from 80 to 130 feet 
long, however, according to speed, &c., to cool the pigs 
sufficiently to prevent bleeding when discharged. The 
molten metal also tends to warp and crack the molds, 
and they are continually being replaced by new ones, 
their average life being from 25 to 30 days, and, of 
course, the heat has a bad effect on the links and other 
connections. In order to get a machine which would 
not need to be so long, and one in which the molds and 
other parts would have a longer life, Alfred M. Acklin 
devised the scheme of providing a water tank contain- 
ing tracks at two levels, the molds not being submerged 
when poured, but passing along in a partially sub- 
merged state until solidified on the outside, and then 
passing down into the water and being completely sub- 
merged until the pigs were set sufficiently to permit 
discharging into cars. This machine is shown in Fig. 12. 

This machine has been extensively improved by 
Acklin and by Wm. J. Patterson of Pittsburgh, and was 
the chief rival of Uehling’s machine until all the an- 
tagonistic interests were consolidated by the American 
Casting Machine Company. The improvements consist 
chiefly of details of links, sprocket, mold supporting 
and tank construction, but they also have succeeded 
in pretty thoroughly covering up, by patents, all possible 
methods of cooling in water. Two of their patents may, 
perhaps, be best described by quoting a claim from each: 
“The herein described method of casting metals, which 
consists in pouring the metal into an endless connected 
series of traveling molds, partially submerging the 
loaded molds in a body of water, and at the same time 
keeping the contents of the molds out of contact with 
water until the metal is sufficiently set, and subsequent- 
ly spraying the metal with water while it is still con- 
tained within the molds,” and “The herein described 
method of casting metals, consisting in pouring the 
metal into an endless connected series of traveling 
molds and submerging the molds and their contents in 
and moving them through a body of water in a state 
of ebullition.” Regarding the last claim, it may be re- 
membered that the water in Hawdon’s slag machine 
was brought to a state of ebullition, as stated in The 
Iron Age on March 10, 1892, but Hawdon did not have 
Patterson's idea and tried to prevent boiling. Furnaces 
have been placed under the machine to dry the molds 
and*deposit soot on them on their return bottom up, the 
fuel being such as to produce a thick coating. Owing 
to this deposit of carbon, molds with large overlapping 
lips can be used, as the metal tends to assume the 
spheroidal state and does not adhere to the molds or 
their lips. A description of a Patterson machine was 
given in The Iron Age on May 18, 1899. These machines 
deliver about 2 tons of pig per minute to railroad cars 
and require about 15 horse-power for operation. 


Chief Improvements, 


It will be noticed that the chief improvements brought 
about by these inventors have had relation to methods 
of cooling the pigs by water, and a brief summary of 
early attempts in this direction may be of interest. 
Morris, the first man to suggest a casting machine, ap- 
parently had his molds in water all the time. Next came 
Duvall, in 1838, who cooled his molds in a tank after 
the castings were discharged, by merely passing them 
over the tank and allowing the bottom plates to drop 
down at the rear and pass through the water. In end- 
less chain pig casting machines, pouring or spraying 
water on the top of the pigs while in the molds was 
first suggested by Blair, in 1866, and to this was added 
the previous cooling on the bottom by upwardly directed 
#treams of water, in 1885 (Kénigs und Laurahiitte, 
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Aktiengesellschaft, above mentioned). The substitution 
of the idea of carrying the molds along in a tank near 
the surface of the water to cool the bottoms and at the 
same time spraying the cestings (slag blocks) on top 
was made by Hawdon in 1888, and he was soon followed 
in this by Truran in a different kind of machine. This 
idea was what really led up to the recent inventions of 
Acklin and Patterson. 

Durfee and Egleston immersed the pigs while in the 
molds and discharged them while so immersed. The 
first to keep the molds dry-and discharge the castings 
directly into a water tank was Burton, whose device 
was designed for casting bullets in 1882. He had an 
ingenious arrangement which has recently been improved 
by Dalrymple and McGrath. This idea was employed 
by Bath, in 1889, in an endless chain pig casting ma- 
chine, an endless belt conveyor being provided to re- 
move the pigs from the tank. Walker uses substantially 
this arrangement in his turntable copper casting ma- 
chine. Systems for circulating water around the molds 
in the machine have generally been employed in the 
turntable machines designed for casting bullets (Mc- 
Grath), sash weights (Barker), type (Wicks), &c. Hart- 
man uses the partial and then complete submersion idea 
in his turntable machine. 


Sticking of Metal to Mold. 


As was said above, one of the difficulties that has 
always interfered with the adoption of these machines 
was the sticking of the metal to the molds. It was es- 
pecially troublesome where cast iron molds were em- 
ployed, but Uehling, Davies and others have retained 
these because they could be cast so easily in the blast 
furnace plants. Acklin, Patterson and Hartman, how- 
ever, have adopted pressed soft wrought iron or steel 
molds, which have a higher melting point than the pig 
metal, and coatings of refractory material are applied 
to both kinds to prevent sticking. But in some machines 
it is still a source of trouble and a man has to be sta- 
tioned at the discharge end of the machine to dislodge 
some of the pigs. —Two mechanical substitutes have been 
described—allowing the mold to drop a short distance 
to jar out the pigs and striking the molds or pigs with 
a hammer operated by the machine. Naturally the lat- 
ter was the earlier idea, being first proposed by Duvall 
in 1888 for a turntable machine and by Campbell in 
1847 for an endless chain machine. It was also adopted 
by Blair and Ramsay. In all these cases the hammer 
struck the back of the mold, but J. B. Laughlin proposed 
mounting it so as to strike the face of the pigs as they 
passed over the front wheel. Owen had previously used 
a hammer in this way for breaking up slag blocks in 
the mold, so Laughlin did not secure broad claims in his 
patent. 

The White Pig Ejector. 


F. L. White of Pittsburgh has recently put on the 
market a new device on this principle, which is now 
working satisfactorily on a Uehling machine at the Lucy 
furnaces. It is shown in Fig. 13. It consists of a pair 
of cylinders supported on trunnions in a base plate cast- 
ing placed directly in front of the casting machine in 
such position as to allow the piston rod extensions, which 
act as knocker bars, to strike the pigs in the molds just 
before reaching full stroke forward. These cylinders 
are connected by pipe and flexible connections to a ro- 
tating disk valve attached to the end of the head shaft 
of the casting machine and operated thereby, the valve 
and valve casing having ports so arranged as to admit 
the air or steam at intervals during its revolution to 
each cylinder in turn, causing both piston rod extensions 
to strike each pig as it comes forward, one rod striking 
each end of the pig, one a little ahead of the other. This 
has a twisting effect on the pigs in the molds and in- 
sures their being detached so as to drop out. This pig 
ejector can be attached to any metal casting machine 
of the endless chain type without any expensive altera- 
tions, the only change being the addition of supports for 
the valve, a platform for the ejector and a collar coupling 
on the end of the head shaft. 

The only endless chain pig casting machine which 
has recently been invented outside of America is an 
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improvement which Wm. Hawdon has recently made on 
his slag casting machine. He now keeps the molds and 
‘hain from all contact with water, discharging the pigs 
onto a rotary table conveyor and cooler, which rotates 
in an annular tank of water. After passing around on 
this under water the pigs are pushed by a stationary 
deflecting plate onto an endless chain conveyor, which 
lifts them out of the water and deposits them on the 
cars. Two parallel chains of molds are employed, one 
pouring trough supplying both. Otherwise the machine 
is like the inventor’s old one or like Uehling’s. It is not 
patented in this country. The necessity for both the 
rotating table and chain conveyor in the water tank is 
not apparent; it would seem that the chain might better 
be so constructed as to perform all the work, as is done 
by Bath and Walker. 


Miscellaneous Casting Machines, 

There are two other types of casting devices which, 
although they do not operate continuously like those 
described, yet may well be mentioned here, as they are 
generally designed for the same purposes. In one type 
the molds pass back and forth before the ladle or fur- 
nace to be filled, and are usually mounted on trucks, ac- 
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David Baker of Sparrow’s Point, Md., has devised 
a casting system or plant in whieh a “ traveling runner” 
or ladle is made use of to fill the series of reversible 
tilting molds. but as his latest improvements were fully 
described and illustrated in The Iron Age on May 19, 
1898, it is not necessary to say more about it now. 
Frederick Hardy of Birmingham, Ala., has suggested 
a device having molds nearly cylindrical on the outside 
mounted on end trunnions, with deflecting plates be- 
tween them to prevent metal being poured on their 
edges. Each mold is provided with a projecting arm, all 
of which are connected together by a cable which is. 
operated to overturn the molds and right them again. 
The molds in these two machines are mounted in sta- 
tionary frames. 


The Dyblie Wire Bar Casting Machine. 


The photograph, Fig. 14, shows a machine which was 
set to work two or three years ago at Anaconda, Mont., 
being the invention of J. A. Dyblie, now chief engineer 
of the Joliet works of the Illinois Steel Company. The 
molds are capable of reciprocating on tracks over the 
tank, and at the proper time are all overturned by means 





Fig. 13.—The White Pig Ejector. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PIG CASTING MACHINE. 


cording to the suggestion made by Bessemer in 1855. 
This scheme was mentioned by Blair, Burden and other 
early inventors, but has not been much used for the 
work under discussion here. Generally when used it 
has been for upright ingot molds in steel plants, to be 
supplemented by a stripper. In the other type the 
molds are mounted on trunnions, so as to be overturned 
to discharge the pigs, being generally supported in a 
stationary frame over a water tank. Although these two 
types have been distinguished, the important features 
of both are frequently found in the same machine. 
Moreover, there has been no progression in invention 
in either of these types from primitive to modern con- 
structions, practically all the inventions except those 
mentioned having been made since Uehling’s. Conse- 
quently some of the most important of these will be de- 
scribed without any effort to classify them. 

In the design of W. S. Reese a series of molds is held 
it a wheeled frame on tracks extending in front of the 
urnace and over a water tank. Several of these frames 
ire successively brought into position for pouring from 
‘ ladle carried on an overhead trolley, and are then 
pulled along over the tank to cool. A specially designed 
evice is used to dump the molds individually to dis- 
harge the copper ingots into the water. After the 
peration all the mold frames are brought back to their 

arting position on the other side of the furnace. 


of the hand wheel at the left to discharge the castings 
into the water. The molds are reversible and do not 
have to be turned back every time, as the overturning 
of one brings the opposite one up to pouring position. It 
is intended to have a series of molds and tank at each 
end of the tilting furnace, both being supplied in turn 
by one ladle. The castings are removed from the tank 
by means of an endless chain conveyor working in it. 
The illustration shows the tank without water in order 
to bring out more of the parts. Wire bar castings are 
said to be made on this machine with the tilting furnace 
free from pin holes and seams, and as good in every 
way as those produced by the old hand ladling process, 
which has generally been considered indispensable. 
There is also a material reductidn in cost, the time re- 
quired being reduced one-half and the number of men 
employed being considerably less. 

R. H. Wainford’s pig iron casting machine is a good 
deal like Baker’s, and consists of a series of tilting molds 
mounted in a stationary frame and filled by a ladle and 
controlling vessel traveling up inclined tracks, so that 
the pouring lip will always be the same short distance 
above the molds as the ladle gradually empties on the 
way up. The molds are inclosed in a non-conducting 
casing, in order to prevent chilling and get the open: 
fracture of sand pig. The object of the machine is to 
prevent the vibration always present in the ordinary 
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pig casting machines, and get the fracture of sand pig 
together with the benefits of machine cast pig. The de- 
scription of this machine before the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute in 1899 brought out considerable discussion from 
some of the most prominent iron and steel men in Great 
Britain, some of it unfavorable to this machine and 
much of it unfavorable to all casting machines. 

Austria has contributed one machine to this art, that 
of Karl Orth. It comprises novel molds, means for 
tilting them, metal feeding troughs, &c., but it has been 
so recently described in The Iron Age (November 29, 
1900) that it is not desirable to describe it again now. 
It has the greatest capacity of any of these machines. 

Prof. E. Belani of Graz, in a contribution to Stahl 
und Hisen last January, drew attention to the compli- 
cated structure of the pig casting machines in use, stat- 
ing that if a simple plan could be devised to take up 
and carry out the pigs, that being the most troublesome 
and expensive part of the labor, it would leave nothing 
to be desired. He suggested a stationary pig bed, with 
tilting chills and a system of cars underneath to receive 
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existing sand pig beds. The Professor doesn’t st; 
how he intends to control the flow from the main ru 
ner to the cross runners, and neglects several oth: 
mechanical details. He says nothing about, first « 
nor the probable amount of repairs necessary to t 
extra parts, which would be quite an item, especial 
for the cross runners. The number of men requir 
to tilt the cross runners and molds and to see to t 
extra cars underneath, &c., is not mentioned, but 
would undoubtedly be more than the casting machin 
now in use require. The gain in time that he mention 
would be slight and would be neutralized by that co: 
sumed in waiting for the pigs to cool in the molds wit! 
out the use of water (especially as he covers the bot 
toms of his molds with asbestos to retard conductio 
of heat), and especially by the delay incident to remoy 
ing the cars from underneath after being loaded with 
pigs. The longer life of the molds would be counter 
balanced by the greater number needed and the shor 
life of the cross runners. 

Two other devices which have recently been brought 





Fig. 14.—-The Dyblie Wire Bar Casting Machine. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


and distribute the pigs, just what was proposed before 


by Baker, Wanaford and Orth. The metal would be 


led as usual from the furnace into the main runner and 


thence to cross runners, which would be below the level 


_of the outlets of the main runner and independent of 


the latter, so as to be movable. When the first one of 
the cross runners on each side of the furnace was filled 
it would be tipped up by hand and the metal discharged 
into a series of pig molds conveniently arranged. During 
the time, says the Professor, which would be required 
to fill a casting machine ladle the entire work is done 
on this machine, the cross runners filled and emptied 
into the molds in succession and the pdburing completed. 
It only remains to dump the pigs from the molds, which 
is done by a boy operating a simple hydraulic engine, 
and to operate the cars underneath to take them away. 
Consequently, he says, one has time to allow the pigs to 
cool, has no sprinkling nor immersing in water to do, no 
troublesome steam, no unnecessary manipulations of 
the iron, and, moreover, the chills do not have to be 
luted and can be used longer. The construction of the 
device would be extremely simple and it could easily 
be put up in any blast furnace plant in place of the 


THE PIG CASTING MACHINE. 


out may as well be mentioned here. M. M. Suppes of 
Lorain, Ohio, has a moving metallic bed consisting 0! 
several parallel series of molds mounted on a car on 
track. On another track at a higher level are ladle 
cars pouring into a metal reservoir mounted to swing 
on a stationary standard between the two tracks. This 
reservoir has a long runner extending out over the piz 
bed provided with several spouts to deliver the met:! 
to the different molds. Mr. Suppes ‘has designed 
special lifting device and connections to the pig bed 
to facilitate picking up the sections one by one a! 
carrying them away to dump the pigs out, the who 
operation being performed by one operator. 

A peculiar device, designed by Henry Aiken of Pitt 
burgh, for use during the nonworking intervals of 
direct process plant consists of a casting frame of co 
siderable length mounted on end trunnions so that 
may tilt sideways. An inclined series of molds is secur 
to it at its two opposite sides, each mold having a |! 
overlapping the one next below, so there is no met 
spilled. He uses two of these devices, so as to wo 
them alternately, that the pouring may be carried « 
continuously. 
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The Farwell Cutter Grinder. 


The Farwell grinder, built by the Adams Company 
f Dubuque, Iowa, is designed for grinding milling cut- 
ers. It is intended to be clamped to the table of the 
machine, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3, and to be driven 
from the miller countershaft by a round belt. The 
emery wheel may be swiveled to grind the sides and 
face of any straight tooth cutter without removing the 
eutter from the spindle. This insures the accuracy of 
the cutter, since it is ground upon its own arbor. The 





Fig. 1.—The Grinder. 




















now comprising the plant. The building for this mill 
will be erected this fall, and the principal parts of the 
machinery have been under contract for many months. 
A. Garrison Foundry Company are building the mill 
and Robt. Wetherill & Co. of Chester, Pa., the 46 x 60 
inch Corliss engine, with Tangye type of bed plate. 
There will be large continuous furnaces erected in the 
mill and also pit furnaces; the former will measure 
40 inches long outside and 9 inches wide, inside measure- 
ment. The slabs will be pushed through continuously 
by an hydraulic or electric pusher. The mill will be 
equipped throughout with all the latest appliances and 
will have steam, hydraulic and _ electric power, 
and probably pneumatic power in addition for some 
work. This mill will have an annual capacity of over 
100,000 tons of plates per year, and it will be supplied 
with slabs from the large slabbing mill which the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Company are just completing. 
This latter was designed by Julian Kennedy of Pitts- 
burgh and was built originally for the Nicopol-Mariopol 
Mining & Metallurgical Company of Russia. With the 
completion of this mill they will have much the largest 
capacity for plates of any works in this country except 
the Carnegie works. 


tin, 
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Making the East River Bridge Cables. 





Special machinery is now being erected under the di- 
rection of W. Hildenbrand of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company for the construction of the cables of the new 
East River Bridge. 

This machinery consists of an ordinary steam engine 
with proper shafting and gearing, which drives two end- 
less wire ropes, which are stretched from anchorage to 
anchorage. There are driving sheaves, supporting de- 
flecting sheaves and a tigatening apparatus for making 
these ropes work properly. The object of this pair of 
endless wire ropes (which have a diameter of % inch) is 
to take the cable wire across. For this purpose a light 








Fig. 3. 


Grinder at Work. 


THE FARWELL CUTTER GRINDER. 


grinder spindle is % x 11 inches, and carries a wheel 
*, x 6 inches. The spindle bearing is 5 inches long, is 
tapered and provided with means for taking up wear. 
The spindle has an end movement by hand of 2 inches, 
a horizontal adjustment by screw of 144 inches, a ver- 


s 


tical adjustment by screw of 1% inches and a vertical 
adjustment by hand of 6 inches. The grinder weighs 
60 pounds. 
Peeve eee: «Se essere 

A Large New Plate Mill.—The Lukens Iron & Steel 
Company of Coatesville, Pa., are building a large new 
steel plate mill, with rolls 140 inches long in the body 
by 38 inches diameter, in addition to the 134 inch and 
84 inch plate mills and 48-inch universal plate mills 





wheel is fastened to each rope, and the bight of a wire 
is placed in this wheel. The wheel travels with the rope 
from end to end ot the bridge and carries two wires 
across at every trip. 

The machinery will be in place in about a week, and 
actual cable making will begin soon thereafter. 

lace 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, running from 
Pittsburgh to Youngstown, will soon place an.order with 
the Pressed Steel Car Company for 1000 additional steel 
hopper bottom coal cars. This road has been ordering 
new cars almost every month for two years, but traffic 
increases so rapidly that the road is nearly always short 
of cars for ore and coal transportation. 
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One-Operation Disk Die. 


The American Hardware Mfg. Company, Ottawa, IIL, 
are establishing a reputation for ingenuity in the manu- 
facture of sheet metal dies. The illustration herewith 
given shows a set of dies made by this company for 
piercing and blanking, in one operation, a steel disk 
used in cores of small armatures for dynamos and 
motors. In the manufacture of these dies the outer 
circle of small holes must be concentric with the small 
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ONE-OPERATION DISK DIE. 


center hole. This is necessary on account of the high 
speed of the armature. 

The steel sheet is cut into strips 1-16 inch wider than 
the disk. The strip is then passed through the die as 
far as the cutting edge of the large blank. Next the 
small holes are punched and the strip is passed to a gauge 
which locates the small hole about in the center of the 
large hole in the die. The pilot in the large punch fits 
the small center hole snugly. It is tapered so as to enter 
and center accurately, making the relative position of 
all holes concentric. To allow this the large punch is 
about 1-16 inch longer than the small punches, so that 
it centers the holes and cuts through the metal before 
the smaller punches begin cutting. This pilot method is 
not entirely new, but it provides a quick and accurate 
method of getting a quantity of small. stampings at a 
low cost, the dies being simple, cheap and durable. The 
blank disk from the die is shown on one side of the illus- 
tration. About 30,000 blanks can be cut in a day of 10 


hours. 
ep 


The Marine Boiler Trade on the Great Lakes.—A 
prominent Chicago daily paper last week published some 
misleading information relative to the condition of the 
boiler trade along the great lakes, which will doubtless 
be widely copied, because of the peculiar situation which 
it set forth. It stated that marine boilers are so diffi- 
cult to obtain, owing to the heavy demand, that a trans- 
portation company had been obliged‘ to raise some 
sunken vessels to get the boilers to supply two boats 
whieh the company are having built. Marine boilers 
are always difficult to obtain, if quick delivery is de- 
sired, because it requires some time to make them, 
usually 60 to 90 days. Manufacturers of boilers admit 
that they are quite busy at present, but say that con- 
tracts for marine boilers will be freely taken for delivery 
during the winter, their capacity not being covered so 
far into the future as the report would make it appear. 
If boilers are urgently needed, or economy is a consid- 
eration, second-hand boilers are always sought. They 
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can be used for marine purposes if in condition to pass 
the Government tests, the United States inspectors issu 
ing certificates limiting the steam pressure which they 
will be permitted to carry. 


<a 
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The Diesel Engine. 





Boston, Mass., October 14, 1901.—The Internationa} 
Power Company have secured the contract for the 
American manufacture of the Diesel internal combus- 
tion oil engine, which the American Diesel Engine Com- 
pany are to put on the market in the United States. 
The International Power Company will at once reopen 
and enlarge their plant at South Worcester, Mass., and 
will employ 150 men at first, increasing that_ number to 
400 or more when the proposed enlargements are com- 
pleted. The Diesel contracts already in hand will keep 
the South Worcester plant busy for two years. This 
plant was formerly owned by the Greene-Wheelock 
Steam Engine Mfg. Company, and it has been prac- 
tically idle since it was purchased by the International 
Power Company, who transferred the steam engine 
work to their Corliss plant in Providence, R. I. 


<i 
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The Prentice Electrically Driven Boiler Makers’ 
Drill. 


The Prentice Bros. Company of Worcester, Mass., re- 
cently furnished the Government, for the Pensacola 
Yard, a boiler makers’ drill, with direct connected motor 
and speed changes without the use of belt or electric 
controller. The machine may be belted to a column or 
wall at a convenient hight from the floor for the work 
intended. The pinion wheel, which feeds the rack on 
the sleeve of the spindle, is not driven on or keyed to 
the shaft, but is, with its shaft, one solid piece of steel. 
This construction is to give the necessary strength to the 
teeth of the pinion to resist heavy strains. The gear is 
unusually large and of coarse pitch. The spindle is 
counterbalanced and has the quick return motion, which 
is applied to all Prentice drills. The feed is by hand 
wheel. The machine is capable of drilling up to 4-inch 
holes in wrought metal. It is driven by a constant speed 
motor geared to a shaft on which are varying sizes of 
gears meshing into other gears on the pinion shaft. 
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THE PRENTICE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN BOILER 
MAKERS’ DRILL. 


Speed changes are made by clutches throwing the dif- 
ferent trains of gears into connection. It-has, with this 
system of gearing and the usual back gears, eight 
changes of spindle speed. The company apply this sys- 
tem to other machines, and with it, when desired, a re- 
verse motion, the reverse motion at an accelerated speed 
adapting the machines for tap driving. The machine 
occupies a space on the wall of 37 x 14 inches. Its 
weight is 1700 pounds. The distance from the wall to 
the center of the spindle is 38 inches. 
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The Buffalo Awards. 


The Prizes at the Pan-American Exposition. 

Official announcement was made last week of the 
recompenses adjudged to exhibitors at the Pan-American 
Exposition as determined by the various juries of award. 
The juries examined and reported on some 7000 ex- 
hibits. They awarded 4577 recompenses in all. Of 
these 2296 were given to exhibitors of the United States, 
600 to Mexican exhibits, 419 to Chilian and the balance 
to representatives of other Central and South American 
countries and the West Indies. There were awarded 
887 diplomas of gold medals, 1159 diplomas of silver 
medals, 1147 diplomas of bronze medals and 1384 
diplomas of honorable mention. 

From the awards to manufactures of the United 
States we print the following: 





MACHINERY SECTION. 
Gold Medal, 
MACHINE TOOLS. 


Acme Machine Screw Company, Hartford, Conn., multiple 
spindle automatic screw machine. 

American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, radial drill. 

American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, lathe. 

American Tool & Machine Company, Boston, Mass., centrifugal 
machine. 

Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., turret and 
engine lathe. 

Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., boring mil!. 

Bickford & Francis Belting Company, Buffalo, B, C and D grades 
of leather belting. 

Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, steam hammer. 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
vertical milling machine. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 6 auto- 
matic gear cutting machine. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., drilling, 
reaming, milling and measuring tools. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 00 auto- 
matic screw machine. 

Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, upright 
drill. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, univer- 
sal milling machine. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, twist drills, 
reamers and cutters. 

Cleveland Machine Screw Compary, Cleveland, Ohio, automatic 
turret lathe and chucking machine. 

Cleveland Machine Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio, worm mill- 
ing machine. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., boring, 
drilling and milling machinery. 

Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., stamping ma- 
chinery. 

Faneuil Watch Tool Company, Boston, watch makers’ lathes and 
tools. 

G. A. Gray Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, planers (metal). 

L. S. Heald & Son, Barre, Muss., American twist drill grinders. 

Long & Allstatter Company, Hamilton, Ohio, power punching 
and shearing machine. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
gine lathe. 

Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., universal grinder. 

Morton Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., draw cut shapers. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
*machine tools. : 

Merrill Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, pipe threading and cutting 
machine. 

Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio, boring and turn- 
ing machines. 

Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass., drill. 

Potter & Johnston Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., auto- 
matic universal independent chuck. 

Pond Machine ‘ool Company, Plainfield, N. J., planer. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., drills, reamers, 
cutters and measuring tools. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., profiling machine. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., double head mill- 
ing machine. 

Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich, drill grind- 
ing machine. 

Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, hollow hexagon 
turret lathe. 

Washburn Shops, Worcester, Mass., drill grinders. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND PUMPS. 


J. L. Alberger & Son, Buffalo, 125 horse-power Buffalo tandem 
gas engine. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, steam engines. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York City, bridge erecting en- 
gine. . 

Lazier Gas Engine Company, Buffalo, gas and gasoline engines. 

Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette. Wis., Wallrath 
gas engine, 125 horse-power. 
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August Mietz, New York City, kerosene engine. 
National Meter Company, New York City, gas engines. 
Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa., gas engines. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Orange, Mass., water wheels 
and pumps. 


MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY, BELTING, ETC. 

aaa > Brothers, Philadelphia, brand Oak No. 1 leather belt- 
ng. 

American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Company, Boston, steam 
gauges and engine fittings. 

Austin & Eddy, Boston, Pioneer molding sander. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., machine saws. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, diamond dies for 
drawing wire. 

American Machine Company, Buffalo, sifting machine. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, blowers and fans. 

Boston Belting Company, Boston, mechanical rubber goods 

Carborurdum Company, Niagara Fails, N. Y., carborundum. 


Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
. ’ > » anti- 
differential chain hoist. reer 


Coe Mfg. Company, Painesville, Ohio, 
machine. 

Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., rope transmission 

Forster Pulley Works, Fairport, N. Y., wood split pulleys, 

Fayerweather & Ladew, New York City, Hoyt brand leather 
belting. 

Hay-Budden Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., anvils. 

Jenkins Brothers, New York City, steam and water valves 

Jenkins Brothers, New York City, Jenkins’ ’96 sheet packing. 

Knowlton & Beach, Rochester, N. Y., paper box machinery ; 

Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, valves, lubricators 
and engine fittings. 

Lamb & Ritchie, Cambridgeport, Mass., lined pipe. 

Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., centrifugal pump- 
ing machine. 

National Meter Company, New York City, water meters 

National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., tubes and pipes. 


Pittsburgh Meter Company, FE. Pittsburgh, Pa., water and gas 
meters. 


rotary cutting veneer 


Powers Regulator Company, Chicago, automatic temperature 

controlling apparatus. 

Robbins Conveying Belt Company, New York City, belt conveyor, 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., variable speed trane- 

mission. 

Jobn A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., power trans- 

mission (wire rope). 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., wire 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Company, New York City, Ericsson en- 

gine. 

Straight Line Engine Company, Syracuse, N. Y., steam engine 

Chas. A. Schieren & Co., New York City, Bull’s Head, Electric 

and Roya) Extra brands leather belting. 

Struthers, Wells & Co., Warren, Pa., 300 horse-power gas engine 

Shelby Steel Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, seamless steel 

tubes. 

L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., mechanical tools. 

H. B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. 

working machinery. 

United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, shoe machinery. 

United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, welt lasting machine 

O. C. White Company, Worcester, Mass., appliances for shop 

lighting. 

& I. J. White Company, Buffalo, knives for barrel, paper 
cutting, leather splitting, veneer cutting, machines, shear 
blades for metal and cutting dies for cloth and paper. 

Western Tube Company, Kewanee, Iil., valves and cocks. 

Henry R. Worthington, Brooklyn, N. Y., jet condenser. 


Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., valves, fittings and 
tools. 


J., general wood 


L. 


Silver Medals, 
MACHINE TOOLS. 


Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, engine lathe 
with turret attachment. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 2 univer- 
sal grinding machine. 

Brown & Sharpe Mig. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 2 unlver- 
sal milling machine. 

Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, vertical milling machines. 

E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., sheet metal stamping and 
drawing machines. 

Bickford Drill Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, radial and mul- 
tiple drill. = 

Belmer-Eames Too] Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, planers. 

Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, spur gear plan- 
ers. 

Diamond Machine Company, Providence, R. L., 
polishing machine. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., 36-inch 
planers. 

Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine, universal turret and chucking ma- 
chine. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., open side shapers. 

Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., tool grinders. 

Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., turret lathes. 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., the Sweet- 
land chuek. 

L. S. Heald & Son, Barre, Mass., American lathe center grinder. 

Geo. Juengst & Sons, Croton Falls, N. Y., shaping machine. 

Landis Too] Company, Waynesboro, Pa., plain grinders. 


grinding and 
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One-Operation Disk Die. 


The American Hardware Mfg. Company, Ottawa, IIL, 
are establishing a reputation for ingenuity in the manu- 
facture of sheet metal dies. The illustration herewith 
given shows a set of dies made by this company for 
piercing and blanking, in one operation, a steel disk 
used in cores of small armatures for dynamos and 
motors. In the manufacture of these dies the outer 
circle of small holes must be concentric with the small 
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center hole. This is necessary on account of the high 
speed of the armature. 

The steel sheet is cut into strips 1-16 inch wider than 
the disk. The strip is then passed through the die as 
far as the cutting edge of the large blank. Next the 
small holes are punched and the strip is passed to a gauge 
which locates the small hole about in the center of the 
large hole in the die. The pilot in the large punch fits 
the small center hole snugly. It is tapered so as to enter 
and center accurately, making the relative position of 
all holes concentric. To allow this the large punch is 
about 1-16 inch longer than the small punches, so that 
it centers the holes and cuts through the metal before 
the smaller punches begin cutting. This pilot method is 
not entirely new, but it provides a quick and accurate 
method of getting a quantity of small. stampings at a 
low cost, the dies being simple, cheap and durable. The 
blank disk from the die is shown on one side of the illus- 
tration. About 30,000 blanks can be cut in a day of 10 


hours. 
a 


The Marine Boiler Trade on the Great Lakes.—A 
prominent Chicago daily paper last week published some 
misleading information relative to the condition of the 
boiler trade along the great lakes, which will doubtless 
be widely copied, because of the peculiar situation which 
it set forth. It stated that marine boilers are so diffi- 
cult to obtain, owing to the heavy demand, that a trans- 
portation company had been obliged ‘to raise some 
sunken vessels to get the boilers to supply two boats 
whieh the company are having built. Marine boilers 
are always difficult to obtain, if quick delivery is de- 
sired, because it requires some time to make them, 
usually 60 to 90 days. Manufacturers of boilers admit 
that they are quite busy at present, but say that con- 
tracts for marine boilers will be freely taken for delivery 
during the winter, their capacity not being covered so 
far into the future as the report would make it appear. 
If boilers are urgently needed, or economy is a consid- 
eration, second-hand boilers are always sought. They 
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can be used for marine purposes if in condition to pass 
the Government tests, the United States inspectors issu- 
ing certificates limiting the steam pressure which they 
will be permitted to carry. 


SE 





The Diesel Engine. 


Boston, Mass., October 14, 1901.—The Internationa} 
Power Company have secured the contract for the 
American manufacture of the Diesel internal combus- 
tion oil engine, which the American Diesel Engine Com- 
pany are to put on the market in the United States. 
The International Power Company will at once reopen 
and enlarge their plant at South Worcester, Mass., and 
will employ 150 men at first, increasing that. number to 
400 or more when the proposed enlargements are com- 
pleted. The Diesel contracts already in hand will keep 
the South Worcester plant busy for two years. This 
plant was formerly owned by the Greene-Wheelock 
Steam Engine Mfg. Company, and it has been prac- 
tically idle since it was purchased by the International 
Power Company, who transferred the steam engine 
work to their Corliss plant in Providence, R. I. 


<i 
— 


The Prentice Electrically Driven Boiler Makers’ 
Drill. 


The Prentice Bros. Company of Worcester, Mass., re- 
cently furnished the Government, for the Pensacola 
Yard, a boiler makers’ drill, with direct connected motor 
and speed changes without the use of belt or electric 
controller. The machine may be belted to a column or 
wall at a convenient hight from the floor for the work 
intended. The pinion wheel, which feeds the rack on 
the sleeve of the spindle, is not driven on or keyed to 
the shaft, but is, with its shaft, one solid piece of steel. 
This construction is to give the necessary strength to the 
teeth of the pinion to resist heavy strains. The gear is 
unusually large and of coarse pitch. The spindle is 
counterbalanced and has the quick return motion, which 
is applied to all Prentice drills. The feed is by hand 
wheel. The machine is capable of drilling up to 4-inch 
holes in wrought metal. It is driven by a constant speed 
motor geared to a shaft on which are varying sizes of 
gears meshing into other gears on the pinion shaft. 








THE PRENTICE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN BOILER 
MAKERS’ DRILL. 


Speed changes are made by clutches throwing the dif- 
ferent trains of gears into connection. It has, with this 
system of gearing and the usual back gears, eight 
changes of spindle speed. The company apply this sys- 
tem to other machines, and with it, when desired, a re- 
verse motion, the reverse motion at an accelerated speed 
adapting the machines for tap driving. The machine 
occupies a space on the wall of 37 x 14 inches. Its 
weight is 1700 pounds. The distance from the wall to 
the center of the spindle is 38 inches. 
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The Buffalo Awards. 


The Prizes at the Pan-American Exposition. 





Official announcement was made last week of the 
recompenses adjudged to exhibitors at the Pan-American 
Exposition as determined by the various juries of award. 
The juries examined and reported on some 7000 ex- 
hibits. They awarded 4577 recompenses in all. Of 
these 2296 were given to exhibitors of the United States, 
600 to Mexican exhibits, 419 to Chilian and the balance 
to representatives of other Central and South American 
countries and the West Indies. There were awarded 
887 diplomas of gold medals, 1159 diplomas of silver 
medals, 1147 diplomas of bronze medals and 1384 
diplomas of honorable mention. 

From the awards to manufactures of the United 
States we print the following: 


MACHINERY SECTION. 
Gold Medal, 
MACHINE TOOLS. 


Acme Machine Screw Company, Hartford, Conn., multiple 
spindle automatic screw machine. 
American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, radial drill. 
American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, lathe. 
American Tool & Machine Company, Boston, Mass., centrifugal 
machine. 
Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., turret and 
engine lathe. 
Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., boring mil!. 
Bickford & Francis Belting Company, Buffalo, B, C and D grades 
of leather belting. 
Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, steam hammer. 
Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
vertical milling machine. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 6 auto- 
matic gear cutting machine. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. 1, drilling, 
reaming, milling and measuring tools. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 00 auto- 
matic screw machine. 
Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, upright 
drill. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, univer- 
sal milling machine. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, twist drills, 
reamers and cutters. 
Cleveland Machine Screw Compary, Cleveland, Ohio, automatic 
turret lathe and chucking machine. 
Cleveland Machine Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio, worm mill- 
ing machine. 
Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., boring, 
drilling and milling machinery. 
Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., stamping ma- 
chinery. 
Faneuil Watch Tool Company, Boston, watch makers’ lathes and 
tools. 
G. A. Gray Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, planers (metal). 
L. 8S. Heald & Son, Barre, Mass., American twist drill grinders. 
Long & Allstatter Company, Hamilton, Ohio, power punching 
and shearing machine. 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
gine lathe. 
Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., universal grinder. 
Morton Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., draw cut shapers. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
machine tools. ’ 
Merrill Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, pipe threading and cutting 
machine. 
Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio, boring and turn- 
ing macbines. 
Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass., drill. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., auto- 
matic universal independent chuck. 
Pond Machine ‘lool Company, Plainfield, N. J., planer. 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., drills, reamers, 
cutters and measuring tools. 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., profiling machine. 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., double head mill- 
ing machine. 
Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich, drill grind- 
ing machine. 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, hollow hexagon 
turret lathe. 
Washburn Shops, Worcester, Mass., drill grinders. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND PUMPS. 


J. L. Alberger & Son, Buffalo, 125 horse-power Buffalo tandem 
gas engine. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, steam engines. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York City, bridge erecting en- 
gine. . 

Lazier Gas Engine Company, Buffalo, gas and gasoline engines. 

Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette. Wis., Wallrath 

gas engine, 125 horse-power. 
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August Mietz, New York City, kerosene engine. 
National Meter Company, New York City, gas engines. 
Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa., gas engines. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Orange, Mass., water wheels 
and pumps. 
MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY, BELTING, ETC. 
Alexander Brothers, Philadelphia, brand Oak No. 1 leather belt- 
ing. 
American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Company, Boston, steam 
gauges and engine fittings. 
Austin & Eddy, Boston, Pioneer molding sander. 
ik. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., machine saws. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, diamond dies for 
drawing wire. 
American Machine Company, Buffalo, sifting machine. 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, blowers and fans. 
Boston Belting Company, Boston, mechanical rubber goods 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Fails, N. Y., carborundum. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, anti-friction 
differential chain hoist. 
Coe Mfg. Company, Painesville, Ohio, rotary cutting veneer 
machine. 
Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., rope transmission 
Forster Pulley Works, Fairport, N. Y., wood split pulleys, 
Fayerweather & Ladew, New York City, Hoyt brand leather 
belting. 
Hay-Budden Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., anvils. 
Jenkins Brothers, New York City, steam and water valves 
Jenkins Brothers, New York City, Jenkins’ '96 sheet packing 
Knowlton & Beach, Rochester, N. Y., paper box machinery 
Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, valves, lubricators 
and engine fittings. 
Lamb & Ritchie, Cambridgeport, Mass., lined pipe. 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., centrifugal pump- 
ing machine. 
National Meter Company, New York City, water meters. 
National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., tubes and pipes 
Pittsburgh Meter Company, E. Pittsburgh, Pa., water and gas 
meters. 
Powers Regulator Company, Chicago, automatic temperature 
controlling apparatus. 
Robbins Conveying Belt Company, New York City, belt conveyor 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., variable speed trane- 
mission. 

Jobn A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., power trans- 
mission (wire rope). 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., wire 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Company, New York City, Ericsson en- 
gine. 

Straight Line Engine Company, Syracuse, N. Y., steam engine. 

Chas. A. Schieren & Co., New York City, Bull’s Head, Electric 
and Royal Extra brands leather belting. 

Struthers, Wells & Co., Warren, Pa., 300 horse-power gas engine 

Shelby Steel Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, seamless steel 
tubes. 

L. 8S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., mechanical tools. 

H. B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J., general wood 
working machinery. . 

United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, shoe machinery. 

United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, welt lasting machine 

O. C. White Company, Worcester, Mass., appliances for shop 

lighting. 

L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, knives for barrel, paper 
cutting, leather splitting, veneer cutting, machines, shear 
blades for metal and cutting dies for cloth and paper. 

Western Tube Company, Kewanee, Iil., valves and cocks. 

Henry R. Worthington, Brooklyn, N. Y., jet condenser. 

Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., valves, fittings and 
tools. 

Silver Medals, 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, engine lathe 
with turret attachment. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 2 univer- 
sal grinding machine. 

Brown & Sharpe Mig. Company, Providence, R. I., No. 2 univer- 
sal milling machine. 

Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, vertical milling machines. 

E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., sheet metal stamping and 
drawing machines. 

Bickford Drill Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, radial and mul- 
tiple drill. “ 

jelmer-Kames Too] Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, planers. 

Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, spur gear plan- 
ers. 

Diamond Machine Company, Providence, R. I., grinding and 
polishing machine. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., 36-inch 
planers 

Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine, universal turret and chucking ma- 
chine. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., open side shapers. 

Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., tool grinders. 

Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., turret lathes. 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., the Sweet- 
land chuek. 

L. 8S. Heald & Son, Barre, Mass., American lathe center grinder. 

Geo. Juengst & Sons, Croton Falls, N. Y., shaping machine. 

Landis Too] Company, Waynesboro, Pa., plain grinders. 
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Morton Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., key seating machines. 

Norton Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass., Bath machine 
indicators. 

Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio, radia] drills 

Niagara Machine & Tool Company, Buffalo, N. Y., sheet metal 
tools 

Oneida National Chuck Company, Oneida, N. Y., 
chucks 

W. W. Oliver Mfg. Company, Buffalo, jewelers’ machinery. 

Potter & Johnston Company, Pawtucket, R. L., shaping machines 

Potter & Johnston Company, Pawtucket, R. I., Simplex auto 
matic chucking machine. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York City, general ar 
rangement of exhibit of machine tools. 

Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass., lathe. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., automatic turret 
lathes. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., compound boring 
machine. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., automatic tool 
makers’ lathe. 

Rogers & Hemphill Machine Company, Alfred, N. Y., vertical 
boring and turning mill. 

Samuel C. Rogers & Co., Buffalo, grinding machinery. 

Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, vertical boring 
and chucking machines. 


lathe and drill! 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND PUMPS. 


Ames Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y., automatic steam engines. 

Bal] Engine Company, Erie, Pa., steam engine. 

Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Globe City, Pa., double cylinder 
two-cycle gas engine. 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Works, Buffalo, gasoline motor. 

A. 8S. Cameron Pump Works, New York City, steam and air 
pumps. 

Deane Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass., condensers. 

Deane Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass., power pumps. 

Fitchburg Steam Engine Company, Fitchburg, Mass., steam en- 
gine. 

Foos Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio, gas and gasoline engines. 

Kieley & Mueller, New York City, steam specialties. 

Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Corliss steam engine. 

Taber Pump Company, Buffalo, rotary pumps. 


MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY, BELTING, ETC. 


American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago and New York City, 
cold drawn shafting. 

American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., fans and blowers. 

American Machine Company, Buffalo, elevator bucket. 

American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, Pa., the American 
pulley. 

American Roller Bearing Company, Boston, Mass., roller bear- 
ings. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, punches, shears and forges; 
induced draft; blacksmiths’ drills. 

Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y., collar and cuff machines. 

Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y., looper. 

Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, oil filters. 

Chapman Double Ball Bearing Company, New York City, double 
ball bearing. 

Cochrane Company, Lorain, Ohio, refrigerating and ice making 
machinery. 

Chicago ’neumatic Tool Company, Chicago, pneumatic tools and 
appliances. 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company. Cleveland, Ohio, pneumatic 
drills. 

Covel Mfg. Company, Chicago, automatic saw sharpeners. 

Conjractors’ Plant Mfg. Company, Buffalo, hoisting machinery 
and derrick fittings. 

Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., iron split pulleys. 

Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., wood split pulleys. 

8. R. Dresser, Bradford, Pa., pipe couplings. 

Estate of W. S. Doig, Brooklyn, N. Y., box nailing machinery. 

Diamond Drill & Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., belt lacing 
machines. 

Eddy Valve Company, Waterford, N. Y., gate valves. 

Eddy Valve Company, Waterford, N. Y., Eddy fire hydrant. 

Fulton Pulley Company, Fulton, N. Y., wood pulleys, 

Field Force Pump Company, Lockport, N. Y., spraying machin- 
ery. 

Foos Mfc. Company, Springfield, Ohio, attrition grinding mills 
and crushers. 

Fairbanks Company, Buffalo. steam valves. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., dado saws. 

Greene Fuel Economizer Company, Matteawan, N. J., fuel econ- 
omizer. 

L. S. Heald & Son, Barre, Mass., sash trimmers, 

Jenkins Brothers, New York City, Jenkins’ pump valves and 
disk. 

Hazard Mfg. Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., wire rope. 

Lancaster Machine & Knife Works, Lancaster, N. Y., knives for 
wood planers, veneer cutting machines and barrel ma- 
chines. 

Munson Bros. Company, Utica, N. Y., mill machinery. 

Munson Bros. Company, Utica, N. Y., water wheels. 

New York Leather Belting Company, New York City, Victor 
brand leather belting. 

Win. Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, oil cups and valves. 

Philadelphia Pneumatic Drill Company, Philadelphia, pneumatic 
tools. 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., wood split pulleys. 
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Russell, Birdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Company, Port Chester. N 
Y.. wrought iron bolts, nuts and rivets. 

Scott & Williams, Philadelphia, Pa., knitting and finishing ma 
chinery. 

Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, twist drills, reamers 
milling cutters and taps. 

J. H. Williams Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., drop forged wrenches 
and chain pipe wrenches. 

S. 8. Wenzel! Machine Company, Philadelphia, bottle washing 
machine. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, New York City 
Admiralty surface condenser, with combined air and cir 
culating pump. 

Weber Gas Engine Company, Kansas City, Mo., gas and hoist 
ing engines. 

Western Tube Company, Kewanee, IIl., structural tubing 

Bronze Medals. 
MACHINE TOOLS. 

American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, planers. 

American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, shaper. 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
horizontal drill. 

David Bell Engineering Works, Buffalo, steam hammers. 

Browr & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., plain milling 
machine. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L., plain grinding 
machine. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L., 
milling machine. 

B. ¥. Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill., wet tool grinder. 

Cleveland Machine Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio, brass work 
lathes. 

Cataract Tool & Optical Company, Buffalo, precision lathe and 
attachment. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., automatic 
bolt cutter. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., drill presses. 

Norton Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass., Walker uni 
versal tool and cutter grinder. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., cock and key ma 
chine. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., centering machine. 

Pond Machine Too! Company. Plainfield, N. J., lathe. 

Whitney Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., hand and screw feed 
milling machine. 

Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., glass 
blowing machine. 

MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY, BELTING, ETC. 
American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, wrought steel split 
pulley. 
American Ice Company, Philadelphia, ice tools and appliances. 
Atlas Pipe Wrench Company, New York and San Francisco, 
Atlas pipe wrenches. 
Atlas Pipe Wrench Company, New York and San Francisco, 
tube cleaners for water tube boilers. 
Ek. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., knives. 
Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, Pa., friction clutch. 
Bashlin & Co., Warren, Pa., valves and oil cups. 
Bierbaum & Merrick Metal Company, Buffalo, Lumen (a bronze 
for bearings). 
Blodgett Mfg. Company, Buffalo, machinists’ gauges. 
Buffalo Meter Company, Buffalo, water meters. 
Cyclone Grate Bar Company, Buffalo, Cyclone grate bar. 
Chicago Belting Company, Chicago, Reliance brand leather belt- 
ing. 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, pneumatic 
crane. 
Chandler & Co., Ayer, Mass., accordion plaiting machine. 
Coates Clipper Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., shearing and 
clipping machines. 
Cunningham Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., bottle soaking 
and sterilizing wheels. 
Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., friction clutches. 
ox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., universal trim 
mers. 
A. A. Griffing Iron Company, New York City, steam separating 
traps (Bundy). 
Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y., Garlock packing. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Cochrane 
steam and oil separator. 
Harrison Safety Boller Works, Philadelphia, Pa., drainage sys- 
tem for vacuum oll separator. 
Ferdinand W. Hofele, New York City, fire escape. 
Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, vises. 
Howard Iron Works, Buffalo. bolt cutters. 
Jacobson Machine Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., clutch pulley. 
Robert A. Keasbey, Buffalo, magnesia covering. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York City, reverse drum swing: 
ing gear. 

Monarch Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., safety engine stop 
valves. 

Monarch Fire Appliance Company, New York City, Kilfyre dry 
powder fire extinguisher. 

Moran Flexible Steam Joint Company, Louisville, Ky., flexible 
joints. 

Nemes Bros., Troy, N. Y., shaking grate. 

Norton Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass., bench and 
floor grinding machinery. 

National Pipe Bending Company, New Haven, Conn., coils of 
iron, brass and copper pipe. 
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Oneida Steel Puiley Company, Oneida, N. Y., steel pulleys. 

Peerless Belt Lacing Company, Philadelphia, Peerless belt lac- 
ing. 

George D. Rollins & Co., Philadelpbia, Rollins’ metallic piston 
rod packing. 

Replogle Governor Works, Akron, Ohio, water wheel governors. 

Ross Valve Company, Troy, N. Y., engines for organs. 

Rheinstrom Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio, Karl Keiffer multiple per- 
fection filters. 

A. C. Rowe, New York City, Underwriters’ fire extinguisher. 

Roovers Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., name plate machine. 

Sherwood Mfg. Company, Buffalo, injector and boiler tube clean- 
ers. 

H. B. Sackett Screen Company, Chicago, means for screening 
and handling coal. 

Trimont Mfg. Company, Roxbury, Mass., pipe tools. 

Underfeed Stoker Company of America, Chicago, Jones under- 
feed stoker. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Chicago, pile driving machinery. 

Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., friction 
countershaft. 

Wm. T. Wood & Co., Arlington, Mass., ice tools. 

Whitney Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., chain. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND PUMPS. 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company, 
Root water tube safety boiler. 

American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., blower engine. 

Knowles Steam Pump Works, New York City, triplex electric 
pump. 

Murray Iron Works, Burlington, Iowa, compound Corliss engine. 

Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Otto railroad water crane. 

Skinner Engine Company, Erie, Pa., steam engine. 

Snow Steam Pump Works, Buffalo, steam pumps. 

Watertown Engine Company, Watertown, N. Y., Corliss engine. 


New York City, improved 


Honorable Mention. 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company, New York City, Root’s spiral 
riveted pipe. 

Americap District Steam Company, Lockport, N. Y., under- 
ground system of steam heating from central station. 

Buffalo Emery Wheel Company, Buffalo, emery wheel foot power 
grinder. 

Brainard & Armstrong Company, New London, Conn., reeling 
machine. 

Bement-Miles Company, Philadelphia, Pa., key-seat cutter. 

Belding Bros. & Co., New York City, thread measuring device. 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
grinding machine. 

Rrown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L, 
reamer grinding machine. 

Cling-Surface Mfg. Company, Buffalo, Cling-Surface belt dress 
ing. 

J. B. & J. M. Cornell, New York City, blowers and exhausters. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, univer- 
sal cutter and reamer grinder. ; 

Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, 
pulleys. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., milling machine. 

Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Cochrane feed wa- 
ter heater and purifier. 


cutter and 


Ind., wood rim, iron hub, 


Hickman-Melhorn Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., combination vise 
and pipe wrench. 
Kensington Engine Works, Philadelphia, Beckham regulating 


system. 
Kennedy Valve Company, New York City, iron and brass valves. 
South Bend Pulley Company, South Bend, Ind., wood split pul- 
leys with iron hubs. 
Vincent Valve Company, Sandusky, Ohio, globe and gate valves. 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, special milling ma- 
chine. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Gold Medals. 


David Bradley Mfg. Company, Bradley, Ill., plows. 

Bucher & Gibbs Company, Canton, Ohio, plows and harrows. 

Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, N. Y., grain drills. 

Buffalo Pitts Company. Buffalo, engines and threshing machin- 
ery. 

Buffalo Pitts Company, Buffalo, farm tools. 

Buffalo Pitts Company, Buffalo, steam road roller. 

Collins Plow Company, Quincy, Ill., hay presses. 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburg, N. Y., lawn mowers. 

Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., plows and cultivators. 

Deere & Mansur Company, Moline, Ill., agricultural implements. 

De Laval Separator Company, New York City, centrifugal cream 
separators. 

Empire Drill Company, Shortsville, N. Y., grain drills. 

A. B. Farquhar Company, York, Pa., Mexican thresher. 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., thresher and stacker. 

Genesee Valley Mfg. Company, Mount Morris, N. Y., grain drills. 

Hoover, Prout & Co., Avery, Ohio, potato digger. 

Iowa Farming Tool Company, Fort Madison, 
cradles and snaths. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, farm pumps. 

P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, Ohio, grain drills. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind., walking plows. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind., gang and sulky 
plows. 

Syracuse Plow Company, Syracuse, N. Y.. plows and harrows, 

Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Company, Buffalo, sugar mills. 


Iowa, forks, 
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Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Company, Buffalo, coffee and rice machinery, 

Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, lawn mowers. 

Vermont Farm Machine Company, Bellows Falls, Vt., U. 8. 
cream separator, Babcock tester and Davis swing churn, 

Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich., hand, farm 
and garden tools. 

Wiard Plow Company, Batavia, N. Y., plows 


Silver Medals, 


American Grass Twine Company, St. Paul, Minn., harvesters. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, woven wire fencing. 
David Bradley Mfg. Company, Bradley, I1., corn planter. 


Brunswick Refrigerating Company, New Brunswick, N. J., re- 
frigerating machine 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburg. N. Y.. motor 
mower. 

Deere & Mansur Company, Moline, Iil., corn planter. 

Dowden Mfg. Company, Prairie City, lowa, potato digger and 
sorter. 


Expansion Tree Protector Company, Rochester, N. Y., expansive 
tree protector. 

A. B. Farquhar Company, York, F’a., corn planter. 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., Eclipse portable and traction 
engines. 

Huntley Mfg. Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., counter for mills. 


Holt Mfg. Company, Stockton, Cal.. model combined harvester 
and thresher. 

Hartman Mfg. Company, Ellwood City, Pa., fences, mats and 
tree guards. 


Iron Clad Mfg. Company, New York City, milk cans and dairy 


supplies. 

J. S. Kemp Mfg. Company, Newark Valley, N. Y.. manure 
spreader. 

Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Company, Syracuse. N. Y., manure 
spreader. 

Louden Machinery Company, Fairfield. Iowa, hay carriers and 
forks. 

Marilla Inenbator Company, Rose Hill, N. Y., incubators and 
brooders. 

Oneida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. Y., halter chain, 
cattle tie and stall fixtures. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J.. woven wire 


fencing. 

Rossman Wire Fence Company, Rossmans, N. Y., wire fence. 

A. H. Reid, Philadelphia, Pa., cream separator and churn. 

Star Milk Cooler Company, Haddonfield, N. J., sanitary dairy 
apparatus. 

P. M. Sharples, Philadelphia, Pa., cream separator 

Stockton Incubator Company, Stockton, Cal., incubators. 

Wiard Plow Company, Batavia, N. Y., spading harrow. 


Bronze Medals, 


M. Campbell Fanning Mill Company, Detroit, Mich., fanning 
mill, with bagging attachment. 

Huntley Mfg. Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., grain cleaning ma- 
chinery. 

Mason, Alex., Joliet, Ill., automatic gate 


A. H. Reid, Philadelphia, dairy machinery and supplies. 


P. M. Sharples, Westchester, Pa., cream separators and dairy 
and creamery appliances. 
Honorable Mention. 
Bowen Castle Stay Fence Company, Norwalk, Ohio, Bowen 
Castle stay fence machine. 
Bowen Castle Stay Fence Company, Norwalk, Ohio, Bowen 


Castle stay fence. 
Bowen Castle Stay Fence Company, Norwalk, 
combined reed and wire straightener. 


MINES AND METALLURGY. 


Gold Medals, 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Lll., steel and finished 
steel products. 

Edward G. Acheson, Niagara Falls, artificial graphite and carbo- 
rundum. 

Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sandstone used in 
architecture and grindstones. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York City, hoisting and mining 

engines. 

Emery Wheel 

wheels. 

Pike Mfg. Company, 
and products. 

Rand Drill Company, New York City, rock drills, tripod, quarry 
and shaft bars and drift bolt driver*and air hammers. 

Paul S. Reeves & Son, Philadelphia, bronze, babbitt metals and 
castings. 

Rogers, Brown & Co., 
ucts. 


Ohio, Millet’s 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., corundum 


Pike Station, N. H., corundum specimens 


Buffalo, raw material, pig iron and prod- 


Silver Medals. 
Baker & Co., Newark, N. J., platinum metals and products. 
Diamond Drill & Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., diamond 
drill and ore and rock crusher. 


H. W. Johius Mfg. Company, New York City, exhibit showing 
evolution of asbestos. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Company, Denver, Col., Durkee elec- 
trically driven rock drill. 
Bronze Medals. 
McKenna Lros., Pittsburgh, Pa., laboratory ore grinder. 
Manistique Iron Company, Manistique, Mich., charcoal iron. 
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ELECTRICAL DIVISION, 
Gold Medals. 


American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago and New York City, 
electric wires and cables. 

Genera! Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., machinery and 
apparatus for generating and using electricity. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., electric lighting 
apparatus 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., electrical meas- 
uring instruments. 

Pittsburgh Reduction Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., electrical 
conductors of aluminum. 

J. A. Roebling’s Sons & Co., Trenton, N. J., wires and cables. 

Safety Ins. Wire & Cable Company, New York City, electric 
wires and cables. 

Standard Underground Cable Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., electric 
wires and cables. 

Stanley Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass., high tension 
alternating current apparatus. 

Stanley Instrument Company, Great Barrington, Mass., electric 
wattmeters. 

Silver Medals, 


American Clock Company, Chicago, electric clocks. 

E. G. Bernard Company, Troy, N. Y., motor generator sets and 
accessories. 

Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, dynamos and 
motors. 

Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., dynamos and motors. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., motor starters 
and controllers. 

D. & W. Fuse Company, Providence, R. I., fuses and fuse fit- 
tings. 
Edison Mfg. Company, Orange, N. J., Edison-Lalande battery. 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, methods and 
appliances for the distribution of electric energy. 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, storage bat- 
teries. 

Eureka Tempered Copper Works, North East, Pa., tempered cop- 
per and cast copper. 

Gould Storage Battery Company, New York City, storage bat- 
tery. 

Hazard Mfg. Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., insulated wire and 
cables. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., direct cur- 
rent dynamos and motors. 

Stanley Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass., measuring in- 
struments. 

Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, single phase motors 
and transformers. 


Bronze Medals. 


American Engine Company, Bound Brook, N. J., direct connected 
dynamos. 

Dicke Tool Company, Downers Grove, IIl., electric wiremen's 
tools. 

Jantz & Leist, Cincinpati, Ohio, electroplating dynamos and 
driving motor. 

Keystone Electric Company, Erie, Pa., direct current generator. 

Morris Electric Company, New York City, Morris rail bond and 
hydraulic splicing machine. 

Onondaga Dynamo Company, Syracuse, N. Y., direct connected 
dynamo and electric motors. 

Submerged Electric Motor Company, Menominee, Wis., sub- 
merged electric motor and propeller. 


Honorable Mention. 


American Watchman’s Time Detector Company, New York City, 
® watchman’s time detector. 

Chicago Fuse, Wire & Mfg. Company, Chicago, fuse wires and 
links. 

Edison Mfg. Company, Orange, N. J., 9-inch battery fan motor. 

Jandus Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, electric fan motor. 

Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, O., dynamos and motors. 

Sprague Electric Company, New York City, electric motors. 

Stow Mfg. Company, Binghamton, N. Y., multi-speed motor and 
flexible shaft. 

0. C. White Company, Worcester, Mass., adjustable lamp arm. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
Gold Medals, 


Automobile Company of America, New York City, gasmobile. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., steam and elec- 
tric locomotives. 

Brooks Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., locomotives. 

Bucyrus Steam Shovel Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., steam 
shovel. ‘ 

J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa., cars and trucks for 
electric roads. 

Consolidated Railroad, Electric Light & Equipment Company, 
New York City, car light by electric power from the axle. 

De Dion-Bouton Motorette Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., motor- 
ettes, bicycles and quadricycles. 

Electric Vehicle Company, New York City, electric vehicles 
(variety and completeness). 

Electric Vehicle Company, New York City, electric automobiles. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., electric traction 
apparatus and system. 

Gas Engine & Power Company and Charles L. Seabury & Co., 

Morris Heights, New York City, launches, engine models. 
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Goukd Coupler Company, Depew, N. Y., 
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ear light by electric 
power from axle. 
Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, elevators. 
Locomobile Company of America, New York City, locomobiles. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York City, coaling ships at sea, 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York City, electric ship's 
winch. 
Mobile Company of America, Tarrytown, N. Y., mobiles, 
New York Car Whee! Works, Buffalo, cast iron car wheels. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., pressed steel cars 
Geo. N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, bicycles. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Erie, Pa., rubber tires and me 
chanical rubber goods. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., general ex 
hibit in transportation. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York City, gas 
lighting for cars and buoys. 
Schenectady Locomotive Works, Schenectady, N. Y., locomotives. 
Standard Railway Signal Company, Troy, N. Y., railroad signa! 
apparatus. 
Silver Medals. 
Bierbaum & Merrick Metal Company, Buffalo, Ideal trolley 
wheel. 
Baker Motor Vehicle Company, Cleveland, Ohio, electric run- 
about. 
Consclidated Car Heating Company, Albany, N. Y., heating ap- 
paratus for steam and electric cars. 
Eclipse Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., Morrow coaster and brake. 
Goodwin Car Company, New York City, Goodwin bins. 
Gold Car Heating Company, New York City, car heating appa- 
ratus. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, rubber tires. 
Gould Coupler Company, Depew, N. Y., car couplers and plat- 
forms. 
Haynes-Apperson Company, Kokomo, Ind., hydrocarbon auto 
mobiles. 
McGuire Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., car track sweeper. 
McGuire Mfg. Company, Chicago, trucks and appliances for elec- 
tric cars. 
Michigan Yacht & Power Company, Detroit, Mich., launch, gas- 
oline engine and awning. 
New York Air Brake Company, New York City, New York air 
brake 
Overman Automobile Company, New York City, steam auto- 
mobiles. 
Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, marine motors. 
Richmond Locomotive Works, Richmond, Va., compound loco- 
motive. 
Revere Rubber Company, Boston, rubber vehicle tires and air 
cushion horseshoe pad. 
Standard Steel Works, Philadelphia, steel tires and wheels and 
frames. 
Sterlingworth Railway Supply Company, Easton, Pa., rolled 
steel coal car. 
Simplex Railway Appliance Company, Hammond, Ind., Simplex 
bolsters for freight cars. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York City, steam 
heating for railway cars. 
Twentieth Century Mfg. Company, New York City, bicycle, cab 
and automobile lamps, and special purpose hand lanterns. 
Universal Coaster Brake Company, Buffalo, coaster brakes. 
U. 8S. Hame Company, Buffalo, wood hame. 
Veeder Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., cyclometers, odometers, 
counters and fine castings. 
Woods Motor Vehicle Company, Chicago, automobiles. 
Bronze Medals. 
Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Company, Columbus, Ohile, 
freight car couplers. 
Buffalo Metal Goods Company, Buffalo, coaster brakes. 
Continuous Rail Joint Company of America, Newark, N. J., rail 
joints for steam and street railroads. 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, American 
standard railroad joint. 
C. Cowles & Co., New Haven, Conn., carriage hardware and 
mountings. 
Emery Tire Company. Providence, R. I., puncture proof bicycle 
tires. 
Electric Vehicle Company, New York City, gasoline automobile. 
Fiske Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., bicycle, vehicle 
and automobile tires. 
Goodwin Car Company, New York City, Goodwin cars. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, rubber horse 
shoe pads. 
Michael Hallanan, New York City. Hallanan star pad. 
Kidder Motor Vehicle Company, New Haven, Conn., motor vebl- 
cles. 
National Cycle Mfg. Company, Bay City, Mich., National bl- 
cycles. 
Noera Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., steel and brass oilers, 
pumps, wrenches and cyclometers. 
Simplex Railway Appliance Company, Hammond, Ind., Susemihi 
roller side bearing 
Truscott Boat Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mich., launches, 
motors, rowboats. 
E.R. Thomas Motor Company, Buffalo, motor bicycles and vehl- 
cles. 
Weber Railway Joint Mfg. Company, New York City, rail joints. 
Honorable Mention, 


American Motor Company, New York City, launch and motor. 
Buffalo Electric Carriage Company, Buffalo, electric carriages. 
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Consolidated Hoof Fad Company, New York City, Climax hoot 
pad. 

Kastman Automobile Company, Cleveland, Ohio, metallic auto- 
mobile bodies. 

0. M. Edwards Company, Syracuse, N. Y., Edwards railway de- 
vices. 

Morris Electric Company, New York City, wheel truing brake 
shoe. 

Palmer Bros., Mianus, Conn., gasoline engines and launches. 

Selle Gear Company, Akron, Ohio, spring wagon gear. 

Stearns Steam Carriage Company, Syracuse, N. Y., steam car 
riages. 

MANUFACTURES, 


Gold Medals. 


American Wringer Company, New York City, clothes wringers 

American Steel & Wire Company, New York and Chicago, wire 
nails and miscellaneous springs. 

American Steel & Wire Company, New York and Chicago, flat 
steel springs. 

E. C. Atkins & Cv., Indianapolis, Ind., 
tools. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, New York City and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., carpet sweepers. 

Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, spring hinges on pictures in operation. 

Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa., horseshoes 

Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, Buffalo scales. 

Geo. M. Clark & Co., Chicago, gas and gasoline stoves 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn., locks and 
post office equipment and rural delivery boxes. 

Cary Safe Company, Buffalo, safes and vaults. 

Enterprise Mfg. Company of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, food 
choppers, fruit presses and mills. 

Hibbard-Rodmar-Ely Safe Company, New 
proof safes and vaults. 

iron Clad Mfg. Company, New York City, enameled and galva- 
nized iron ware. 

Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, stoves and ranges 

New York Belting & Packing Company, New York City. 
locking rubber tile flooring. 

Pittsburgh Reduction Company, Pittsburgh, aluminum 

Isaac Emerson Palmer, Middletown, Conn., hammocks and ap- 
purtenances. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., builders’ hardware 

Stewart Hartshorn Company, East Newark, N. J., wood and 
tin spring rollers. 

water ee & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J., manganese 

eel, 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, drop forgings and special de 

signs. 


saws, knives and saw 


York City, burglar 


uter 


Silver Medals, 


Abendroth Bros., New York City, steam and hot water heaters. 

Abendroth Bros., New York City, gas ranges. 

Buffalo Mfg. Company, Buffalo, nickeled brass and japanned 
wares. ’ 

Cleveland Ball & Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio, steel balls. 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little Valley, N. Y., cutlery 

Philip F. Carroll, Joliet, I11., bakery machinery. 

Excelsior Machine Company, Buffalo, brass and steel! balls 

Grant Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., brass and steel balls. 

Gem Cutlery Company, New York City, Gem safety razor 

E. Howard Clock Company, Boston, the Howard watchman’s 
clock. 

James Heekin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
pot. 

{ron Clad Mfg. Company, New York City, steel storage and shi 
ping barrels. 

Iron Clad Mfg. Company, New York City, cold weld range boi! 
ers. 

Jewett & Co., Buffalo, stoves and ranges. 

Kelsey Furnace Company, Syracuse, N. Y., warm air generators 

Kampfe Bros., New York City, safety razors. 

L. O. Koven & Bro., New York City, hot water boiler, with coil. 

Lancaster Machine & Knife Works. Lancaster,-N., Y.. bit braces 
and butchers’ cleavers. 

MacDougal White Lead Company and Buffalo Oil, Paint & Var 
nish Company, Buffalo, MacDougal white lead and Buf- 
falo oils, paints and varnishes. 

Muzzey Bros., Paterson, N. J., aquarine cold boiler paint 

William J. Matheson & Co., Limited, New York City, white 
lead and flake white. 

David Maydole Hammer Company, Norwich, N. Y., handled ham 


Kim-Hee quick 


coffee 


mers. 
Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass., samples of grind 
ing. 


National Time Recording Company, Binghamton, N. Y., time re- 
corders and stamps. 

Northfield Knife Company, Northtield, Conn., pocket cutlery 

Ohio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio. mechanics’ tools 

Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo, malleable iron and steel 
castings. 

Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H., 
ing stones. 

Pittsburgh Reduction 
cooking utensils. 

Arthur E. Rendle, New York City, Paradign and Duk Bac sky 
light. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. Trenton, N. J. 
and screens. 

J. Godfrey Wilson, New 

Wilke Mfg. Company, 


sharpening and grind 


Company, Vittsburgh, Pa., aluminum 


wire cloth 


York City, Rollins steel shutters 
Anderson, Ind., refrigerators 
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Wagner Mfg. Company, Sydney, 
low ware. 


Ohio, aluminum and iron hol- 


Bronze Medals, 


American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago and New York City, 
Jupiata horse and mule shoes. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago and New York City, 


bale ties. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago and New York City, 
chemicals and colors. 

Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, New York City, golf clubs 

and accessories. 

sros., Millbury, Mass., edge tools and razors. 

Bliss & Co., North Attleboro, Mass., machine 

chains. 

George M. Clark & Co., Chicago, gas water heaters. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio, steel hods and 
boxes and wire springs. 

Cosmopolitan Range Company, New York City, electric broiler 
and oven, and French range. 

Erie Specialty Company, Erie, Pa., cork pullers. 

Iron Clad Mfg. Company, New York City, steel soda fountains. 


Buck 


A. Hi, watch 


L. O. Koven & Bro., New York City, galvanized iron range 
boiler. 
George W. Korn Razor Mfg. Company, Little Valley, N. Y., 


razors. 

Lorillard Refrigerator Company, New York City, refrigerators. 
Edward Miller & Co., Meriden, Conn., oil lamps. 
Mann Bros., Chicago, wooden ware and washing machines. 
Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich., counter ladder and chain hooks. 
1900 Washer Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 1900 washer and 
washing mach‘nes. 

Emery Wheel Company, 
stones. 
Oliver Bros., Lockport, N. Y., brass bedsteads. 
Oneida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. Y., game traps. 
Purity Stopper Company, New York City, aluminum stoppers, 
Roberts Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, germ proof filters. 
A. L. Swett, Medina, N. Y., hot water heater. 


Norton Worcester, Mass., India oll 


Honorable Mention, 


American Lamp & Brass Company, Trenton, N. J., lamps. 

A. Buch’s Sons, Elizabethtown, Pa., lawn swings. 

Jenkins Brothers, New York City, electromagnetic lamp holder. 
Oneida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. Y., silver plated table 

ware, flat ware. 

Oneida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. Y., products—exhibits 
as a whole. 

Indurated Fibre Company, 
freezer. 


United Lockport, N. Y., ice cream 


_ 
oo 





The Delaware Forge & Steel Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders and directors of the 
Delaware Forge & Steel Company, held at their office, 
Wilmington, Del., October 11, 1901, the following offi- 
cers were elected: John Fritz of Bethlehem, Pa., presi- 
dent: Seward Babbitt of Pittsburgh, Pa., vice-president; 
H. T. Wallace of Wilmington, Del., secretary and treas- 
The Board of Directors consists of John C. Os- 


urer. 

good of New York City; J. Ernest Smith, Wilmington, 
Del.: H. T. Wallace, Wilmington, Del.; John Fritz, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Samuel Adams, Jr., Bethlehem, Pa.; 


J. B. Lawton, Wilmington, Del.; H. E. Smythe, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; William Gorman, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Seward Babbitt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

scctiansia culls 


The Indiana Weekly Wage Law Constitutional.— 
Che Indiana courts have decided after quite a long litt- 
gation, which has been hotly contested, that the Indiana 
weekly wage law is constitutional. This law makes it 
imperative for all employers of labor in the State of In- 
diana to pay their employees weekly. It is a regulation 
which will entail much expense on large manufacturing 
establishments employing a great force of workmen, but 
it appears that no exceptions could be recognized and 
that the law would have to be made applicable to all em- 
ployers. 

> -——- 

The value of the four principal articles of domestic 
exports for September was $62,177,735, being a decrease 
of $3,158,944, compared with the same month last year. 
Breadstuffs fell off $933,326, cotton $3,699,809, while 
provisions increased $1,198,237 and mineral oils $275,954. 
For the nine months ended September 30 the value of 
those articles exported was $602,035,745, exceeding by 
$51.277.561 those for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Edgar A. Bienenstok & Co., 717 North Second street, St. 
Louis, Mo., the well-known dealers in machinery, report 
the closing of important contracts this week for the 
complete equipment of two machine shops. 
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- BUSINESS MANAGER 


A Feature of the Bar Trade. 





Changes which are brought about in a trade through 
the use of materials of a different quality sometimes 
have an important influence in the sudden establishment 
of permanent conditions. An instance of this character 
will be found in the agricultural implement trade. The 
manufacturers of agricultural implements at one time 
used very little steel in turning out their machines. A 
few years since the price of soft steel was so cheapened 
that some implement manufacturers were induced to 
place contracts for that metal to take the place of the 
rolled iron sections which they had previously been 
using. The past year much more of this trade was se- 
cured by the soft steel makers. Soft steel having a ten- 
sile strength of 60,000 pounds to the square inch, as 
compared with 45,000 to 50,000 pounds for ordinary bar 
iron, the greater toughness of the steel enabled the im- 
plement manufacturers to reduce the thickness of the 
parts thus made and enabled them to build lighter ma- 
chines than when iron was used. This necessitated a 
change in the machinery and methods throughout the 
shops. Dies were made to conform to the smaller 
shapes, and other changes were made in machinery in 
important particulars to meet the new conditions. It 
would now prove inconvenient and involve quite an 
item of expense to return to the use of iron. Even if the 
latter should be furnished considerably cheaper than soft 
steel, the inducement would have to be strong to bring 
about the change. 

This, however, does not sound the knell of bar iron. 
The rather hasty conclusion was formed a number of 
years since that bar iron was destined to be driven out 
of use, as the cost of producing steel cheapened and the 
production increased to a point which would enable all 
consumers to secure an adequate supply of it. Never- 
theless, although we have passed through quite long pe- 
rieds during which steel has been sold cheaper than iron, 
the use of iron has continued, rolling mills which have 
been abandoned have been started, and these mills are 
turning out as large an iron product as at any time in 
their history. The growth of the consumption of iron 
and steel is evidently sufficiently heavy to enable the 
manufacturers of iron to retain in their control a con- 
siderable percentage of the trade. The demand for steel, 
however, is increasing more rapidly tuan for iron, and 
in the direction of the former is the growth of the fu- 
ture destined to proceed. 


iin, 
— 





Basic Steel in the East. 


The concentration of the holdings of productive ore 
property in the Lake Superior ranges has led to the 
conviction that there will be no return to the periodical 
decline of ore prices to a figure which represented little 
more than freight charges for off Bessemer grades. In 
other words, it is believed that what little ore of this 
character reaches the open market will henceforth com- 
mand a price commensurate with its intrinsic value. 
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Nor is it likely that we shall again see, in the Centra) 
West, prices of steel billets drop to former low records. 
Ore must earn its proportion of fixed charges, and stee! 
billets will not be delivered to outside mills unless ther: 
is a good profit in them. The tendency is toward the 
finishing of the raw material on the part of the large 
interests. The result will be that the independent rolling 
mills are aiming to get into the position of producing 
their own steel at least, and wherever possible are reach 
ing back to the ore. A further result is that ore property) 
in other parts of the country has become available again 
for profitable use. 

For some time past we have been witnessing the 
anomalous fact that pig iron largely produced from 
local ores in the East has been shipped to the Central 
West, from which district very large quantities of bil 
lets and of finished iron and steel are delivered to tide- 
water markets. 

The bulk of the Eastern pig iron which has been sold 
to the Central West is basic pig, suitable for open hearth 
steel manufacture, and the last few years have abun- 
dantly proved that iron of this grade can be readily 
made to meet the required specifications. Under the 
circumstances the plan has been suggested, and appears 
entirely feasible, that a self contained industry be built 
up in the Eastern or tidewater section based upon the 
large deposits of ores known to exist in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and in New York, and for some 
time only mined in relatively moderate quantities. 

Aside from the certainty that lake ores will command 
higher prices, other developments, encouraging in their 
nature, have taken place. Progressive iron makers are 
now applying more modern methods to the mining of 
ore, magnetic separation is being introduced, and very 
encouraging work has been done in the roasting of mag- 
netites previous to charging them into the furnace. 
With modern stacks, such as have been erected lately, 
and with older furnaces thoroughly modernized, costs 
have been very materially reduced. Costs are claimed 
by experienced iron makers which seem certain to safe- 
guard the producers against loss even in time of de 
pression. The foundation is thus assured for a pros- 
perous steel industry which can supply cheap basic open 
hearth steel to rolling mills, the latter possessing the 
additional advantage that labor is considerably lower 
than in the Central West. 

One question seems worthy of consideration in con- 
nection with this subject, and that is whether it is wiser 
to weld together the scattered interests as they now 
exist or whether a free further development along the 
lines of different ownership of mines, furnaces and steel 
plants is likely to be most effective. 


_ 


The election this week of a number of representatives 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company into the board 
of the Cambria and Pennsylvania Steel companies is 
the culmination of a very interesting movement. It 
means that one of the most powerful of our railroad 
systems, famous for the care which it has always be- 
stowed upon the industries along its lines, means to 
protect its own in the possible case that differences 
might arise with other great interests. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for many years had a large interest in 
the steel works which bear the same name, so that the 
step taken is not without precedent. Nor does it stand 
entirely alone, since capitalists connected with other 
great railroad systems are reported to be financially in- 
terested in other plants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Selling Pig Iron by Fracture, 

lo the Editor: I have read with pleasure and profit 
much that has been written the past few years on the 
subject of the proper grading of pig iron, and now your 
editorial of October 3, “ Selling Pig Iron by Fracture,” 
stimulates me to relate my experience in that line. 

I have been a purchaser or producer of pig iron for a 
considerable portion of the past 37 years. This period 
takes one to the time when iron was sold altogether by 
fracture, and when a chemist at a blast furnace would be 
considered as strange an adjunct as a picture gallery. As 
you state, iron was bought by fracture, based in a meas- 
ure on the character of the ore mined at any particular 
works. | remember a certain Lehigh Valley furnace 
company, now out of existence, who made a specialty of 
an iron admirably adapted for making small and thin 
castings, but which was a poor iron for the puddling 
furnace, and was too weak for large castings. The ores 
from which this iron was made were largely local brown 
hematites, now considered too lean and siliceous to be 
available. The fracture of the pig showed a close grain 
and light color, sometimes approaching what was then 
ealled carbonized, but which we now know to be a high 
silicon iron. The works where I am now employed 
(then owned by the Trenton Iron Company) used New 
Jersey magnuetites, and made an iron admirably suited 
to rolling mill use, but making a very hard casting even 
when the fracture showed No. 1 or 2 X. The cause very 
probably was the low per cent. of silicon, due to the 
character of the plant and the manner of working such 
material. During our last blast, for certain rolling mill 
trade, we made from the same materials considerable 
quantities of 2 X iron below 1 per cent. of silicon, and 
from same materials, at other times, 2 X iron with over 
3 per cent. of silicon. 

In 1895, when commencing the last blast of our pres- 
ent furnace, after carefully considering the situation, I 
adopted a plan of classifying our product which, while 
not strictly scientific, proved practical and answered 
our wants very well. It was a combination of the two 
systems of grading by analysis and fracture. Puddling 
had so diminished that we were compelled to seek an 
additional outlet for our product. The manufacture of 
basic open hearth iron would have been our best re- 
course, had not our equipment been ill adapted for that 
branch. We were compelled, therefore, to make foundry 
iron as a considerable portion of our product, and to 
place it in the market against a rooted belief that our 
ore (a dense Jersey magnetite, of which we used 85 per 
cent. in our mixture) would not make a foundry iron. 
I recognized the fact that a majority of our rolling mill 
customers, and a minority of our prospective foundry 
customers, would give us chemical specifications to a 
greater or lesser extent, and that the balance would buy 
by fracture gradings; hence my determination to adopt 
a mixed system. 

The considerations on which it was based were: 

1. That the fracture was an approximate indication 
of the ratio of the graphitic to the combined carbon— 
sufficiently close for practical purposes. 

2. That our raw materials being uniform, the per 
cent. of phosphorus would be an absolute constant. 

3. That when the amount of manganese in the ore 
is not large, and is uniform, the per cent. in the pig iron 
will be within somewhat narrow limits. Our iron con- 
tained a very small per cent. and it was very uniform. 

4. Sulphur varied in close relation to the grade (as is 
usual), the amount in Nos. 1 and 2 X being a trace or 
but little more. Our ore and flux contained none and our 
fuels were selected largely on the basis of a low per 
cent. of this element. 

5. The only ordinary element of pig iron now remain- 
ing is silicon, and it is the one which varies greatly in 
percentage, and which in ordinary practice is the most 
important to determine. Upon this element our division 
of iron into classes was based, all under a certain per 
cent. being put as class A, from this limit to a certain 
higher per cent. as class B, &c. 
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Our method was this: From every cast three samples 
were taken for analysis. Every cast had a number and 
was analyzed for silicon at least. Records giving the 
number of each cast and the results of whatever analyses 
may have been made (silicon always) were kept in the 
laboratory and also in the office. Sulphur determinations 
varied from one in 12 casts to one every cast, depending 
upon the working of the furnace and any special re- 
quirements, such as a requisition for iron with sulphur 
very low for the grade, or where the exact sulphur anal- 
ysis was required with each shipment. Phosphorus and 
manganese were generally determined twice a month, 
chiefly to keep the analyst in practice. 

Our iron was weighed and piled according to grade 
(fracture) and class (silicon analysis) in 10-ton lots. One 
man did the grading, each grade being between certain 
roughly defined limits. We made po effort to get a 
microscopical uniformity in the fractural appearance of 
every pig in the same lot, as being useless, and deeming 
it more important to have every lot from one cast only 
as often as possible. Any fraction less than 10 tons 
remaining over in a cast was held until a_ sufficient 
amount of the same grade and reasonably close in sili- 
con could be obtained from the remnant of another cast 
to make a 10-ton lot. Thus, we will suppose a cast of 
37 tons No. 2 plain, silicon 2.15 per cent., which will 
give us a remnant of 7 tons. Say in a few days we have 
a remnant of 5 tons of the same grade, with silicon 
2.01 per cent., from which we take 3 tons, adding it to 
the 7, making a complete lot of No. 2 plain, silicon 2.11 
per cent. Our records designate these mixed lots, show- 
ing the casts from which they were obtained. 

Our shipping book gives the cast numbers for every 
carload of iron shipped, so that any shipment can be 
duplicated at a future time. 

In building up a foundry iron trade, where in a ma- 
jority of cases the only guide to the kind of iron wanted 
is a statement of the articles made, and where the value 
of this information is often rendered nugatory by the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the foundryman as to 
the composition of the other irons he uses, the first ship- 
ment is certain to be of the hit or miss order. We fre- 
quently hit the mark the first shot, and then our system 
enabled us to supply a satisfactory article thereafter. 
Sometimes we failed on the first attempt and were re- 
fused a second trial, but generally got it, and generally 
succeeded. One party requested us to make a third trial, 
when we succeeded fully, and we had the pleasure of 
making many shipments thereafter, all of which gave 
complete satisfaction. 

The progressive furnaceman does, of course, prefer 
full specifications of his customers’ wants to vague 
and inexact descriptions. The one system has a scien- 
tific basis and an almost mathematical exactness; the 
other is in the clouds. But conditions do not always 
permit of the use of the scientific method, and in our 
instance, with a considerable clientele, who would not 
know the bearing of an analysis if furnished, the method 
described proved practical and satisfactory. 

SEELY B. PATTERSON. 

ANDOVER IRON WORKS, PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., October 

9, 1901. 


Oe 


An elaborate series of tests has been carried out to 
determine the properties of magnalium, an alloy of mag- 
nesium and aluminum, discovered by Dr. Mach of Ber- 
lin. These tests were made by Herr Diegel, an engineer 
of the Torpedo Division at I'riedrichsort, Germany. One 
important conclusion is that*the resistance to the cor- 
roding effect of sea water is so low that its use for ma- 
rine purposes is not regarded as safe. 





The National Dock & Fuel Company have been 
formed by Pittsburgh capitalists, with a capital of $300,- 
000, to provide docking facilities for the Midland Coal 
Company and other independent producers in the Pitts- 
burgh district. A site for the docks has been secured 
at Cleveland. The company have organized by electing 
George E. Tener, president; S. M. Taylor, vice-president; 
M. K. Salsbury, treasurer, and John A. Donaldson, sec- 
retary and general manager. 
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The Modern Drop Hammer. 


At a meeting of the Workingmen’s Association of 
Hartford, Cenn., C. E. Billings, president of the Billings 
& Spencer Company of that city, delivered an address 
fron: which we quote the following interesting passages: 

“ From 1847 to 1862, among the green hills of the State 
of Vermont, was located one of the best equipped plants 
for the manufacture of machine tools there was in this 
country. It was there, in the years of 1854 and 1855, 
that most of the machinery was built for the manufac- 
ture of the then celebrated Enfield rifle for the English 
Government on the interchangeable system. Previous 
to that time they had made their firearms on the “ cut 
and try” plan, or what we would term in this country 
hand work. The parts were made in different shops; 
for instance, one manufacturer was skilled in making 
the barrel, auother the stock, another parts of the lock, 
and so on through the list. ‘The various parts were as- 
sembled at the Tower of London, and it was there that 
the “cut and try ” plan commenced, filing a little here, 
clipping off a little there, with several trials before the 
parts would go together satisfactorily. 

“On the introduction of American machinery and tools 
all this was changed, for it was possible to machine 
pieces of the arms so that parts of the same kind would 
be exact duplicates of each other, consequently the cost 
of production was reduced and the quantities in a given 
time increased over the old method. To America is due 
the credit of introducing the interchangeable system in 
the manufacture of firearms, sewing machines, watches, 
&e. 

“It was necessary to have uniform forgings so that 
they could be handled in special fixtures adapted to the 
different parts. The art of forging in dies at that date 
was the weak point. Drop hammers had not then come 
into use and all the forgings were made by the old hand 
swaging process. In the faces of the two dies were cut 
the forms of the parts to be forged. The power used 
was hammer and sledge by the smith and helper. 

“So far as I have been able to learn, drop hammers 
were first used by Col. Samuel Colt about the year 1853 
in the manufacture of the celebrated revolving firearm 
that bears his name. The hammer of the Colt drop was 
raised by a vertical revolving screw. In the first year 
of the war Golding and Cheney obtained United States 
patent on a drop hammer, the principal feature of which 
was raising the hammer by a leather belt between the 
friction rolls. Those friction rolls are in use to-day on 
what are considered the best hammers for drop forging. 
In other respects there have been great improvements. 
Some of the iatest of these improvements I will endeavor 
to explain.” 

«Mr. Billings then gave technical descriptions of the 
counterbalanced treadle, the compound lever device, and 
the joint swing head construction. Of paper pulleys he 
said: 

“ Experience has shown that iron pulleys are not re- 
liable for drop hammers. They become crystallized and 
break and some one is likely to get hurt. Wood pulleys 
with iron hubs are very good, but the compressed: paper 
pulleys give the best satisfaction. They are light, as 
compared with their strength, are elastic and give an 
excellent belt surface.” ; 

After speaking of the method of fastening boards in 
hammers he continued as follows regarding foundations 
and tie ratio of the base as compared with the weight 
of the hammer: 

“There seems to be a variance of opinions in regard 
to the proper foundation for a drop hammer. Several 
articles have appeared in the technical journals in regard 
to same. Some favor a rigid, rock like foundation, and 
others favor an elastic construction. It seems to me that 
the weight of the base of the machine as compared to 
the weight of the blow given by the hammer should have 
more or less consideration in determining the construc- 
tion of the foundation. It is apparent that if a man tried 
to do some hand forging with an ordinary flat iron held 
bottom up between his knees for an anvil, the results 
would not be altogether satisfactory, but if it were pos- 
sible for him to hold a piece of iron weighing, say, 400 
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pounds on his knees, he would do more execution with 
his hammer and in addition could stand some pretty 
good blows from his helper’s sledge. From this illustra 
tion I argue that if the base of a drop hammer should ly 
made heavy enough, no foundation whatever would bx 
required. The inertia of the mass of metal would be suf 
ficient to absorb the effects of the shock imparted by the 
blow of the hammer. The cest and difficulties of han- 
dling, bowever, make such construction out of the ques 
tion. Within the past few years an increase in the 
weight of the bases of drop hammers has been a move 
in the right direction. In deciding this point a certain 
ratio between the weight of the hammer proper and the 
base 1s considered. In former years the ratio of 6 or 
8 to 1 was considered sufficient. This was increased 
by some machine builders to 10 to 1, and now the most 
modern practice advocates a ratio of 15 to 1. To return 
to the subject of foundations. I would not venture to say 
which construction will give the best results, owing in 
a measure to the variation of conditions, particularly 
the character of the ground where the machine is to be 
located. In fairly hard ground, such as clay, or where 
‘hard pan’ can be reached within 15 feet of the surface 
the following construction will give satisfaction: 

“ At the bottom of the excavation put in 2 or 8 feet 
of broken stone and Portland cement; on top of that 
place chestuut timbers on end, these timbers to be sawed 
on four sides and bolted together, the section of this 
block to be of suflicient size to accommodate the base of 
the machine and to have about 4 inches margin. It is 
preferable to have the upper end of the timbers several 
inches below the surface of the ground, as they will then 
be less liable to decay. With a base of right proportion 
and a properly constructed foundation, the old method 
of fastening down the base with anchor bolts is unneces- 
sary. Angle irons at the corners of the base fastened 
down to the foundation with large screws will answer 
the purpose. The foundation as described above has 
been in use for more than 25 years. 

“ About four years ago one of the drop forging con- 
cerns in this city adopted the solid concrete foundation. 
doing away entirely with timbers. The cost of labor and 
material does not much exceed the cost of wood founda- 
tions. Experience thus far’demonstrates that concrete 
foundations will stand service indefinitely, thus saving 
expense of relaying and loss of service of hammer, as in 
case of wood foundations. The solidity of concrete foun- 
dations affords greater resistance to the shock from the 
blow of the hammer. 

“The art of stamping hot metal in dies of various 
form has made wonderful strides in the last 40 years. 
Many articles complicated in outline are now produced 
by drop forging that could not be produced by the or- 
dinary method of hand forging.” 





The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association was held in that city on Monday even- 
ing, October 7, the date having been changed from 
Wednesday evening by consent. There was a fair at- 
tendance and 8S. H. Stupakoff read a paper entitled “ The 
Molding Machines.” It was of much interest and is the 
first of a series of papers to be read on the same sub- 
ject. This was the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association and new officers were elected, 
as follows: Jolin McClaren, president, of Phillips & Mc- 
Claren; T. P. Thomas, vice-president, of Sterrit-Thomas 
Foundry Company; Philip Mathes, treasurer, of Brittain 
& Mathes Company; F. H. Zimmers, secretary, of Union 
Foundry & Machine Company. An Executive Commit- 
tee was also elected, consisting of William Yagle of Wil- 
liam Yagle & Co., Limited; S. D. Sleeth of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Robert Taylor of Taylor, Wilson 
& Co., Davis Evans of Pennsylvania Casting & Machine 
Company and S. H. Stupakoff. It was decided to hold 
the regular monthly meeting on the first Monday of each 
month. 


— i 
—_—— 





Reports are coming to American manufacturers that 
Mexico seems to be on the eve of financial troubles. 
Money is tight in the capital and business men are be- 
coming very cautious. 
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The Crucible Steel Company of 
America. 


The Crucible Steel Company of America have just 
ssued the following financial statement for the fiscal 
ear ending August 31: 

CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 

Assets, 
Real estate, plant and equipment. .$43,362,013.17 
setterments 283,001.68 


—— $43,645,014.85 
1,334,211.01 





RIS aie tains wo wwebeedscdaws 
\ccounts and bills receivable..... $3,014,048.29 
\dvances on account of ore and 
Nn) a a ak weir nek oe 25,961.62 





3,040,009.91 
695,680.49 
5,712,002.91 


$54,426,919.17 
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Liabilities. 
Capital stock—Preferred.......... $25,000,000.00 
Capital stock—Common.......... 25,000,000.00 
—— $50,000,000.00 





Mortgage and bond obligations (not due)....... 183,100.00 
Sd ki oka cake Medak ds hha a anns 1,389,883.00 
Park Steel Company account...............0- 512,324.38 
Preferred dividend No. 4 (payable September 

Ne inlay batik Wainie Rak 466 bieia ae w6.e8 4m 437,500.00 


Profit and loss, balance.......... 
Profit and loss, balance August 31, 





DE PACKERS EDS CTC AMOL ea Sen es 1,730,958.22 
1,904,111.79 
$54,426,919.17 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Net earnings from operations...... $3,490,438.09 
EY eb viet ceades ssn ecdcueces 30,861.25 
oe $3,521,299.34 
Less— 
Dividends 1, 2, 3, 
DOE dv csvcosesss $1,312,500.00 


Dividend 4, payable 


September30, 1901 437,500.00 


——_—————. 1,750,000.00 
Paid to outside holdings, Park Steel 


Company, preferred stock....... 40,341.12 
——_————-_ 1,790,341.12 


Delemen, Dest Sh. 2008 ...s..0nccestivessucs $1,730,958.22 

C. H. Halcomb, the president, makes the following 
statement: 

The results of the past year show net earning of 
$3,490,438.09, which I consider very satisfactory. It is 
true that the profits of the various companies the year 
before the merger into the Crucible Steel Company of 
America aggregated about $4,000,000, but these profits 
were made during an abnormal year, in which the vol- 
ume of business was larger and the prices higher than 
they had ever been or have been since, and the inven- 
tories of these companies at the time of merger were 
taken at the then ruling prices, which declined very ma- 
terially within less than one month after the date of 
merger. In addition to this your company were very 
heavily handicapped by having to assume contracts for 
large amounts of raw material at high prices, for which 
the various companies had obligated themselves, and 
which your company had to assume and carry out. 
Your company started in last year with very few orders 
on hand and comparatively no contracts, because the 
different constituent companies had made no effort to 
book orders or make contracts, in view of the fact that 
a consolidation was probable. We have started in this 
year with a very large tonnage of orders booked and 
contracts sufficient to run us for at least two-thirds of 
the year, therefore I feel that I may safely say to you 
that the outlook of the company is most favorable. We 
have, during the past year, effected many economies in 
the operating and selling departments, which will show 
a considerable saving in the expenses this year. 

Your company have, within the past year, purchased 
175 acres of the finest manufacturing land on the 
Monongahela River, and have organized the St. Clair 
Furnace Company and the St. Clair Steel Company, of 
whom they own all the stock, and have commenced the 
erection of three large blast furnaces, 12 50-ton open 
hearth furnaces, and blooming mill, all of which will be 
in operation within the next few months, and will con- 
stitute the most modern furnace and steel works in the 
world. This plant will make us absolutely independent 
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as regards raw material of all kinds, besides reducing 
our cost of manufacture to a minimum. 

I have recommended to your Board of Directors that 
$490,438.09 should be deducted from the net earnings for 
depreciation, which suggestion they have adopted, and 
have carried to surplus account $1,250,000, which is the 
balance after allowing for the 7 per cent. dividend al- 
ready paid and declared on the preferred stock, amount- 
ing to $1,750,000 (making the total surplus account 
$1,413,673.70), believing that while the company had 
earned about 7 per cent. on the common stock in addi- 
tion to 7 per cent. on the preferred, it was not expedient 
to declare any dividend on the common stock this year. 

sciceiabahicesediliiatiiaigudaedatas 

A New Axle and Car Wheel Plant.—PitTrspureu, 


Pa., October 16, 1901—(By Telegraph.)—The Pressed 
Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh have bought 
a site of 40 acres of land at Aliyuippa, on the 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, about 20 miles from 
Pittsburgh. The company will buid on this site a large 
works for the manufacture of axles and car wheels. 
The works of this concern at McKee’s Rocks and also 
at Woods’ Run, in Allegheny, are so crowded for room 
that the necessary ground could not be had for the 
building of new works, and for this reason the com- 
pany bought an entire new site for the plant. 





-_ 


The Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works.—At a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Old Dominion Iron & Nail 
Works of Richmond, Va., Gifford V. Lewis was elected 
president. Mr. Lewis was formerly general superinten- 
dent of the Chester Steel Casting Company of Penn- 
sylvania. Arthur B. Clarke was elected secretary and 
treasurer, and Robert M. Blankenship superintendent. 
The new Buard of Directors consists of J. William Mid- 
dendorf of Baltimore, F. C. Todd of Baltimore, E. L. 
Bemiss, R. Lancaster Williams, R. M. Blankenship, 
Arthur B. Clarke and L. M. Williams. Arrangements 
have been made for the immediate enlargement and im- 
provement of the works. 


antiin 
—_— 





The Mixer Suit.—Wasuineton, D. C., October 15, 
1901.—The issues in the now famous suit of the Carnegie 
Steel Company against the Cambria Iron Company for 
alleged infringement of the patent covering the so-called 
Jones mixer, a device used in the continuous process of 
making steel direct from the blast furnace, will probably 
be heard before the end of the present week in the 
United States Supreme Court, which assembled yesterday 
for the regular October term. Notice has been sent to 
counsel for both sides to be prepared to proceed with the 
argument at once, and as the case is No. 17 on the court’s 
docket it is expected it will be finally disposed of and 
the long standing controversy settled at an early date. 

i xceminepscacibiillannsintasabt 

The Amalgamated Association at New Castle.— 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., October 16, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The members of Unity Lodge, of the National Steel Com- 
pany at New Castle, Pa., have surrendered their char- 
ter to the Amalgamated Association on account of the 
manner in which the late strike was conducted. The 
men returned to work at this plant as individuals and 
organized labor is not recognized by the management. 


—i 
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At Pittsburgh in the case of J. J. Spearman and 
Hugh Kennedy against the Bellefonte Iron Company, 
Bellefonte, Pa., a decre was entered, finding that the 
complainants are sole owners of letters patent for a 
valve for hot plast stoves, and that the defendant com- 
pany have infringed the patent. 





E. M. Scofield, manager of the Youngstown works of 
the American Bridge Company at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
removed to Groton, N. Y., where he has taken up his 
residence and connected himself with a new bridge con- 
cern to be located at that place. 


The Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, have issued notice to the trade that 
they will have their sheet mills in operation in January, 
and are entering orders for iron sheets for delivery in 
January, February, March and April. Their tube mill 
will not be in operation until after the sheet mill is 
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Notes from Mexico. 


Imports and Exports. 

DURANGO, MExIco, October 9, 1901.—The foreign trade 
of the republic for the last fiscal year, as revealed by 
the figures lately published, was of a character which to 
one not familiar with the actual existing conditions might 
be considered emphatically discouraging. These figures 
show that, as compared with the fiscal year 1899-1900, 
there has been a falling off in the country’s exports of 
$1,400,021.29, the total value of exports for the year 
named being $150,056,360, against $148,656,338.71 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 last. The totals are Mexican 
silver values. The exports of mineral products (chief- 
ly gold and silver) show an increase of $12,935,926.41, 
while vegetable products and manufactured products fell 
off in value, respectively, $14,790,363.77, and $418,643.91. 
On the face of it, this is a very bad showing, since it in- 
dicates that while the country’s agricultural and manu- 
facturing products are not being purchased by other 
countries to any great extent, the precious metals are 
leaving the republic in greatly increased volume, thus 
intensifying the financial stringency from which the 
country has been suffering. So far as observation goes, 
however, the figures have very little relation to the rul- 
ing conditions. Business activity and commercial pros- 
perity are everywhere evident, and the poorest among 
the people lack neither employment nor food. The op- 
timism which finds consolation in the fact that the com- 
mon people have lived better even if there has been a 
great falling off in the exports of vegetable products, is 
a factor which contributes to national contentment and 
one which is strongly in evidence. 

Imports for the past year show an increase in value 
of $3,765,275.69 (gold). It is a subject of remark among 
those who would foster trade relations between Mexico 
and Great Britain that imports from the latter country 
show a very marked decrease during the first eight 
months of the present year. Only 4231 tons of railway 
iron and steel were imported from the United Kingdom, 
while in the same period last year the figures were 12,- 
610 tons, and of galvanized sheets 3155, as compared 
with 3936 tons. 

Fineness of Silver for Coinage. 

With the object of relieving the monetary stringency, 
so far as it could be done by executive action, President 
Diaz, through the Minister of Finance, directed last year 
that the mints receive for coinage silver bars containing 
850 thousandths in fineness instead of 900 thousandths, 
the minimum fixed by law. A decree has been issued by 
the Finance Department extending the operation of the 
order until December 31 next. J.J. D. 


» The Spiral Riveted Tube Company. 


There have been incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, the Spiral Riveted Tube Company, with a cap- 


ital of $175,000. The principal object of the company is 
defined as follows: “ Manufacturing and dealing in spiral 
riveted pipe machines, spiral riveted pipe, light and 
heavy sheet iron work, brass and iron castings, includ- 
ing the business of galvanizing in all its branches.” 
The company are the owners of several very recently 
granted patents on improved machinery for manufactur- 
ing spiral riveted pipe, which will enable them to manu- 
facture better and stronger pipe and produce it much 
more rapidly and with far greater economy of labor than 
has hitherto been done. 

The factory, which will cover a little over an acre of 
land, will be located in Jersey City near the corner of 
West Side and Fisk avenues, on the Newark branch of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey with a railroad sid- 
ing running directly through the works. The building 
for the galvanizing department is now nearly completed, 
and contains the largest and most modern improved gal- 
vanizing plant in this section of the country. This de- 
partment will be ready for operation November 1, and 
it is reported that the company have enough contracts 
already booked for outside work to keep it well em- 
ployed for many months. Pipe machines capable of 
turning out pipe of all sizes from 3 to 30 inches in diam- 
eter are now building at the works of George M. Ball & 
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Son of Brooklyn, and will be completed By the time the 
main building of the plant is finished and ready to re 
ceive them, 

The officers of the new company are: President and 
treasurer, John A. Wilbur (also president of the Salem 
Nail Company); secretary, A. Howard Abendroth (for- 
erly of the Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company); general 
superintendent, Frederick W. Stapf (formerly with the 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company). 


—_— 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
Steel Plant Not Decided Upon. 





The Republic Iron & Steel Company have not yet defi- 
nitely decided to build a large steel plant in Alabama, 
notwithstanding reports which have been published to 
that effect. They have under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a steel plant as a feature of their develop- 
ment of the Pioneer property which they own in that 
State. They now have three fine blast furnaces at 
Pioneer, and it is highly probable that in the course of 
time they may decide to take steps to convert the pig 
iron into steel and market the product in a more ad- 
vanced form than pig iron. Although this matter has 
received some consideration, it would be premature to 
say that such a plant will be erected. 

The company are considering the advisability of put- 
ting in operation their works at Springfield, Ill. These 
works, although idle for a long period, have by no means 
been abandoned. The other plants owned by the com- 
pany which are not now in operation are at Cleveland, 
Gnio, and at Marion, Frankton and New Albany, Ind. 
These plants will be dismantled for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the machinery to other points to be used in en- 
larging the facilities of works so situated as to warrant 
such action. The Mitchell-Tranter Works, Covington, 
Ky., will not be abandoned, the company having recon- 
s.ered their intention to do so. These works are in ac- 
tive operation, turning out a large product. Taking the 
entire business of the company, it may be stated that 
they never had so much booked as at the present time, 
and the outlook is most promising for the future. 

—__—__——> 


The Coal Fields of Northeastern China.—Among the 
recent papers issued by the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers is an admirable memoir by Noah Fields 
Drake on the coal fields of China, of which so little, com- 
paratively, is known. Mr. Drake summarizes his report 
as follows: “ The stratigraphic position of the lower and 
big coal beds in all the coal fields described in detail, 
from the Kai-ping basin in Eastern Chili to the Tsé 
Chou field in Southeastern Shansi, is practically the 
sume, lying as they do on an average from 150 to 300 
feet above the carboniferous limestone. In each of these 
tields we see only a part of a greater field, so that we are 
led to believe them to have been originally one continu- 
ous bed, or series of closely related beds, of vegetable 
depesits which have been buried beneath a great thick- 
ness of sediments, and subsequently broken and sep- 
arated by earth crust movements and denudations, so 
that they are now more or less independent fields. The 
apparent average thickness of the principal coal bed of 
each of these fields is— for Kai-ping, 18 feet; for Wang- 
ping, 35 feet; for Fang-shan, 20 feet; for P’ing-ting, 20 
feet, and for Ts@ Chou, 22 feet. Supposing these fields to 
represent equal areas, we have a general average of 23 
feet for the whole region. This belt has a linear extent 
of about 500 miles. If we take a width of only 50 miles 
and suppose that, because of denuded areas, only one- 
half is coal bearing, we still have 12,500 square miles 
of coal. This would give us about 350,000,000,000 tons, 
which would be enough to supply the world, at its pres- 
ent rate of consumption, for many centuries, It may be 
doubted whether the coal fields above noted represent 
average conditions along the whole of this extensive belt; 
but the figures I have given may be accepted with confi- 
dence, so far as they go. The coal fields here discussed 
are the only ones about which I have reliable data. In 
giving estimates, where there is doubt, I have endeav- 
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ored to underestimate the probable quantities. If we 
consider all the workable beds, instead of the one big 
bed, our estimated totals would have to be very much 
increased. In the Kai-ping coal field, the big bed con- 
tains only about one-third of the workable coal; in the 
Wang-p’ing basin it contains a much smaller proportion; 
but in the other fields it covers most of the workable 
coal. A further study of the coal fields is likely to show 
them to be more extensive than we have supposed hither- 


to.” 


— 
———— 


Machinery at the Pan-American Ex- 
position.—X. 


Gas Engines. 





The special feature of the exhibits of gas engines at 
the Buffalo Exposition is the display made of engines of 
much greater capacity than shown at any previous 
American exposition. Hitherto the gas engines ex- 
hibited have been usually under 25 horse-power, adapted 
for such service as operating light machinery, running 
small dynamos and performing work of a character call- 
ing for the intermittent operation of a power plant. The 
tield of these engines, however, has been greatly in- 
creased by the development of units of much greater 
capacity within the last few years. It is not uncommon 
now to find manufacturers of gas engines prepared to 
furnish engines from their standard patterns of 50 to 150 
horse-power. Quite a number of manufacturers are run- 
ning up to 300 horse-power, and in the case of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company gas engines are being 
regularly built of 750 horse-power. The Buffalo Exposi- 
tion is the first occasion at which any considerable num- 
ber of large gas engines of different makes have been as- 
sembled, so that their features of construction and oper- 
ation can be compared. The largest engine shown is 300 
horse-power, but there are quite a number which range 
from this size down to 50 horse-power. The engines dis- 
played are exhibited by the following manufacturers: 

Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Struthers, Wells & Co., Warren, Pa. 

National Meter Company, New York City. 

Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette, Wis. 
The Alberger Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, Pa. 
Lazier Gas Engine Company, Dubois, Pa. 

Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

August Mietz, New York City. 

Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Foos Gas Engine Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Of these engines five are shown at work side by side 
in the center court of the Machinery Building, where 
they form part of the exposition’s power plant—namely, 
engines built by Struthers, Wells & Co.; National Meter 
Company; Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company; the Al- 
berger Company and Bessemer Gas Engine Company. 
Each of these engines is belted to a Root rotary pump. 
There are 12 of these pumps, which force water for the 
fountain displays, seven of them being operated by 
steam engines and five by the gas engines mentioned. 
The other gas engines exhibited are scattered over the 
exposition. 

Westinghouse. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company exhibit their 
gas engines in the Electricity Building, forming part of 
a joint exhibit of the various Westinghouse interests. 
They have installed two gas engines, both of which are 
used for the purpose of generating electricity for the 
Westinghouse electrical display. The larger engine 
shown is a 300 horse-power three-cylinder vertical en- 
gine of the four-cycle type. This engine is directly 
coupled to a 2200-volt two-phase alternator with a re- 
volving field. This engine furnishes current to a large 
number of.lamps and to several Westinghouse motors 
used for stationary service. The smaller engine shown 
generates 40 horse-power and is also a three-cylinder 
vertical engine of the four-cycle type. It is used for ex- 
citing the large alternating generator and thus securing 
direct current, as well as for furnishing power for ad- 
ditional electric service needed in connection with the 
exhibit. 
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Struthers, Wells & Co., Warren, Pa., exhibit a 300 
horse-power engine, which is also of the vertical type, in 
the center court ef the Machinery Building. This engine 
was fully described in The lron Age of September 19. 

Nash, 

The National Meter Company of New York City have 
two Nash engines on exhibition, one of 125 and the other 
of 30 horse-power. The larger is located in the center 
court operating a pump, while the smaller is located on 
the main floor of Machinery Building and runs a dynamo 
used for electric lighting. Both these engines are of the 
company’s regular type, being vertical, four-cycle, hit or 
miss engines. The larger has three cylinders and the 
smaller two. ‘The cranks are so set as to make equal in- 
tervals between explosions, thereby securing a regula- 
tion which has been found in practice to be remarkably 
uniform. The company claim that their governing ar- 
rangement has secured not only great efficiency in the 
working of their engine, but also the utmost economy in 
the consumption of gas. They take gas only as it is re- 
quired and thus get the full force of the power gener- 
ated. The crank shaft, boxes, &c., are inclosed in a tight 
case, but all parts are easily accessible through doors on 
the back of the engine. A special feature of these en- 
gines is the ability of the operators to vary the point of 
ignition at will, to make an early or late ignition, ac- 
cording to the character of the work. ‘This can be done 
instantly while the engine is in operation. Another fea- 
ture which has proved attractive to users of these en- 
gines is the ease with which they can be converted to 
use either gas or gasoline. This also can be done with- 
out stopping the engine. The company manufacture en- 
gines having a capacity of one-third horse-power to 250 
horse-power, these engines having one, two or three cyl- 
inders, according to their size. They make a specialty 
of the manufacture of direct connected electric lighting 
sets and direct connected pumping engines. The com- 
pany have taken a prominent position in these lines. It 
is stated that they installed the first direct connected 
electric lighting plant in this country about six years 
since, and this plant is still im successful operation. 
They are furnishing large numbers of their direct con- 
nected pumping plants for operating water works for 
small towns. These plants are furnishing water direct 
to the mains without a stand pipe and have proved very 
satisfactory in operation. The company use a centrif- 
ugal clutch coupling of their own design with their di- 
rect connected lighting plants, which corrects any tend- 
ency to variable speed, which would follow a like vari- 
ation in the engine or load. This guarantees the perfect 
operation of a lighting plant run by this method, al- 
though great success is secured with Nash engines in 
operating belted electric generators. They guarantee a 
regulation within 2 per cent. on belted generators. The 
engines of the Nationa! Meter Company are built under 
the patents of Lewis H. Nash, who has not only dis- 
tinguished himself by his practical inventions in the gas 
engine line, but is also a prolific inventor in other fields, 
notably in the production of water meters. 

Walrath. 


The Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette, 
Wis., exhibit one engine, which is of 125 horse-power, 
operating a pump in the center court. This engine is of 
the vertical four-cycle type with three cylinders. It has 
a pumber of special features. It is operated by a throttle 
governor, which misses no explosions, but takes a lighter 
charge, which is claimed to give better regulation with 
much less weight required in the fly wheel. Consequent- 
ly the fly wheels used with this engine are considerably 
lighter than ordinarily found. The valve gear, includ- 
ing the igniter, is all actuated from a cam shaft inside of 
the crank piece. The valves are all in cages, which can 
be withdrawa for grinding at any time without taking 
off the entire head. The crank shaft is out of the center, 
which gives long time and a long leverage when a piston 
is doing work and short time and short leverage when 
not doing any work. The sparker used is the standard 
“make and break.” This engine attracts much atten- 
tion, being a new construction quite recently brought 
out, which met with immediate favor. It is known as 
the Walrath engine, from the name of the inventor. The 
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company are working into the manufacture of large en- 
gines on account of the heavy demand which they find 
for large sizes. They are now building a 200 horse- 
power engine. 

The Alberger Company of Buffalo, N. Y., exhibit a 
125 horse-power engine operating a pump in the center 
court. This engine was described in The Iron Age Sep- 
tember 5. 

Bessemer, 


The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, 
Pa,, exhilft a 100 horse-power horizontal double cylinder 
two cycle engine, operating a pump in the center court. 
The company have hitherto made horizontal engines 
only, but are now beginning to build vertical engines. 
These engines use the “ make and break” sparker, with 
a six-jar Edison battery. The valves are all in inclosed 
eases. Extra large bearings are used, the shaft being 
7 inches and the crank pins being 7% inches. A special 
feature of the installation of this engine is the use with 
it of the Carruthers-Fithian short shaft gas engine 
clutch. This clutch is manufactured by the Carruthers- 
Fithian Clutch Company of Grove City, Pa., and is made 
in all sizes, from 1 to 1000 horse-power. It occupies the 
same space on the shaft as a solid pulley and has proved 
of very great value in starting up the engine to which 
it is attached. Owing to its use the engine can take up 
its load very gradually. 


Lazier. 


The Lazier Gas Engine Company, Dubois, Pa., ex- 
hibit a 50 horse-power horizontal four cycle engine. 
This engine is of the hit or miss type. The valve con- 
struction is simple, the engine having only three valves, 
which can be taken out in a moment without disturbing 
the piping or other appliances. The governor operates 
the exhaust valve, holding it open when the speed of the 
engine is above the normal. All valves remain in a state 
of rest when operated under a partial load or no load, 
which allows the piston to travel in the cylinder freely 
without compressing idle charges of air. It is claimed 
that this combination greatly increases the durability 
of the engine. This engine is located on the main floor 
of the Machinery Building and furnishes driving power 
for 12 different exhibitors of machine tools and other 
machinery, furnishing all the power needed by them. 


Otto. 


The Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa., make 
the largest display of gas engines in point of number. 
These engines occupy a large space in the Machinery 
Building. Here are found eight gas and gasoline en- 
gines. Of these engines, six are shown in constant 
operation. One of the active engines is operating a 
pymp and two are used for generating current for the 
electric lighting of the exhibit. One of these engines 
is directly connected to a generator and one runs a 
dynamo with a belt. This is done for the purpose of 
showing how steadily, under any condition, the Otto 
engines will run electric generators. These engines are 
all of the well-known Otto type and range from 3% to 
60 horse-power. A portable engine is displayed, which 
is intended for the use of gasoline. 


Mietz. 


August Mietz, 128 to 138 Mott street, New York, 
exhibits four of the Mietz & Weiss kerosene and gas 
engines on the main floor of the Machinery Building. 
The engines shown are of 20, 6, 2 and % horse-power. 
Two of these engines are operated with kerosene oil 
and two with gas. A notable feature of,the kerosene 
engines is that they can use crude oil as well as kero- 
sene. This enables them to be operated to special ad- 
vantage in certain districts, and much gteater economy 
is realized. All these engines are of the two-cycle hor!- 
zontal type, exploding at every revolution. The kero- 
Sene engines have a blue burner furnished with each 
engine, which is used for a few minutes before starting, 
the kerosene being vaporized in the cylinder and there 
mixed with air for combustion. The engine has no slide 
valve, no electric and 11¢ tube igniter, which fs a feature 
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appreciated by wood workers and others operating on 
inflammable material. All working parts are inclosed, 
avoiding all danger to inexperienced attendants. 


Weber. 


The Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Company of Kan 
sas City, Mo., have their exhibit on the main floor of 
the Machinery Building. They show three of their en- 
gines, two of which are of 8 horse-power and one is of 
2% horse-power. All of these engines are shown in 
operation, performing various functions. One of the 
large engines is connected with a hoist to illustrate 
the use to which many of the company’s engines are 
being applied. They are manufacturers of hoists as 
well as engines. These engines are all of the horizontal 
type. A special feature of the Weber engine, protected 
by patent, is the regulation of the time of ignition. The 
time of the ignition can be regulated by the operator 
while the engine is in motion, thereby effecting a large 
saving of the fuel, as well as preventing the engine from 
starting backward. All engines are fitted with both 
tube and electric igniter. The gasoline used in these 
engines is used in its natural state, with no intermediate 
gas making machinery or appliances. From the time 
the gasoline is put into the tank until its product is 
exhausted through the escape pipe from the cylinder, 
the gasoline is closely imprisoned between solid iron 
walls, so that no gasoline can escape, and thereby all 
danger of fire is avoided. The valve gear is incased in 
an iron housing, perfectly dust and grit proof, and runs 
constantly in oil, thus insuring complete lubrication at 
all times and reducing the wear to a minimum. The 
governors of these engines are all of original design, en 
abling the speed of the engine to be instantly changed 
while in motion. 


Foos. 


The Foos Engine Company, Springfield, Ohio, exhibit 
a 18 horse-power engine as a specimen of their line of 
gas engines, which forms part of the joint exhibit of 
this company and the Foos Mfg. Company on the main 
floor of the Machinery Building. This engine is in opera- 
tion running a number of Foos grinding mills. This en- 
gine is built on the four-cycle principle, giving an impulse 
at every alternate revolution of the fly wheel, receives 
charges of fuel on the “ hit and miss ” system, and works 
equally well with either gas or gasoline. All the prin- 
cipal working parts are assembled on one side as far as 
good mechanical construction will admit, to permit the 
engine to be installed in situations which may render 
one side inaccessible. These engines are of the horizon- 
tal type, having a bed of ample length and width, de- 
signed to resist great strain. The Foos patent igniter 
is used with these engines, being fired by an electric 
spark. The igniter consists of two steel blades, one of 
which revolves on the shaft. The revolving blade comes 
in contact with the fixed blade and at each rotation 
admits a large electric spark, while at the same time 
the wiping contact of the two blades cleans off the burnt 
earbon and scale, preventing the incrustation of their 
points, which in ordinary construction is the cause of 
much trouble. The inlet valve is lifted positively by a 
lever and closed by a strong spring, instead of relying on 
the suction in the cylinder to lift and open it. The valves 
are so situated that they can be ground in on their seats. 
The governor is of the centrifugal pattern and regulates 
the supply of fuel by cutting out the charges beyond 
what is required to maintain proper and uniform speed. 
The company build engines of 1% to 250 horse-power, 
adapted to all power purposes. Engines of high power 
are built with double cylinders. 


Globe, 


The Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., exhibit specimens of their Globe gas and gaso- 
line engines on the main floor of the Machinery Building. 
These are all vertical marine engines and comprise 4 
one cylinder 3 horse-power engine, two cylinder 6 horse- 
power engine and four cylinder 25 horse-power engine. 
They are builders of specially designed engines for use 
in propelling vessels. 
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The Russian Sugar Question. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 15, 1901.—The Treasury 
Department has won another victory in the controversy 
as to whether Russia pays a bounty on exported sugar, 
which some months ago resulted in the issuing of a Rus- 
sian ministerial decree placing retaliatory duties upon 
an important list of American manufactures of metal. 
The Department having held in a general order to col- 
lectors that the manipulation of the Russian internal 
revenue tax on sugar, which is remitted on exporta- 
tions, amounted to a bounty, Collector Stone of the port 
of Baltimore levied a countervailing duty of 70 cents 
per hundred pounds on an importation of Russian sugar 
made by Robert Downs, a commission merchant of that 
city. Mr. Downs appealed to the Board of General Ap- 
praisers, which sustained the collector, whereupon the 
case was taken into the United States Circuit Court and 
argued at great length by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and the importer. Judge Morris, who heard 
the case, has just handed down a decision in which he 
upholds the contentions of the Government and dis- 
misses the importer’s appeal with costs. 

The attorneys for the importer in this case presented 
as their principal contention the declaration that the 
legislation imposing the internal revenue tax on sugar 
in Russia was intended simply to avoid the evils of 
overproduction by controlling the output designed for 
domestic consumption, and at the same time furnishing 
an outlet through exportation, which would enable man- 
ufacturers to run their plants with the greatest possible 
economy. For the United States the District Attorney 
asserted that the rebate certificates issued on exporta- 
tions of sugar operated as a direct bounty for the rea- 
son that they enabled the holder to increase his output 
for domestic consumption while the general system of 
taxing sugar limited the total production in such a way 
as to maintain the domestic price. After a careful re- 
view of evidence and arguments Judge Morris has ren- 
dered a decision in which he affirms practically all the 
contentions set up by the Government. 

The decision of the Circuit Court is regarded here as 
greatly strengthening the position of the United States 
in its demand that Russia shall withdraw Minister De 
Witte’s decree levying discriminating duties on Ameri- 
can manufactures of iron and steel. The position of the 
Treasury Department has now been reinforced not only 
by the Board of General Appraisers, but by the courts, 
while the Russian decree has nothing more to sustain it 
than the mere ministerial declaration upon which it was 
issued. Since the question was taken into the courts 
Minister De Witte has advised this Government that 
Russia stands ready to rescind the decree if the Treas- 
ury Department will cancel its order levying counter- 
vailing duties on Russian sugar. In reply the Secretary 
of State has declared that the original ruling of the 
Treasury Department was based upon a mandatory 
statute which was not acted upon until a careful investi- 
gation of the Russian laws and regulations had been 
made, and further, that the matter now being in the 
hands of the courts the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment could ‘not intervene. Since this exchange of 
diplomatic notes this Government has not heard from 
any representative of Russia concerning the matter. 
The decision of the Circuit Court will furnish the basis 
for an emphatic representation by the State Department 
te the effect that articles 6 and 11 of the Russo-Ameri- 
can treaty of commerce and navigation have been vio- 
tated’ by Minister De Witte’s decree. Article 6, which 
applies specifically to this case, is as follows: 

“No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into the United States of any article the 
produce or manufacture of Russia, and no higher or 
other duties shall be imposed on the importation into 
the Empire of Russia of any article the produce or man- 
facture of the United States, than are or shall be payable 
on the like article being the produce or manufacture of 
any other foreign country. Nor shall any prohibition be 
imposed on the importation or exportation of any article 
the produce or manufacture of the United States or of 
Russia, to or from the ports of the United States, or to 
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or from the ports of the Russian Empire, which shall 
not equally extend to all other nations.” 

Article 11 is what is known as the most favored na- 
tion clause and provides that “if either party shall here- 
after grant to any other nation any particular favor in 
uavigation or commerce it shall immediately become 
common to the other party, freely where it is freely 
granted to such other nation, or on yielding the same 
compensation when the grant is conditional.” 

In invoking these provisions of the treaty the State 
Department will take the position that Russia has levied 
retaliatory duties on manufactures of iron and steel 
coming from the United States which are not levied 
upon similar products proceeding from any other coun- 
try and will defend the action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in levying countervailing duties on Russian sugar 
on the ground that similar action is now taken with re- 
gard to the sugar of every bounty paying nation in the 
world and therefore could not be construed as a dis- 
crimination against Russian commerce. It ts expected 
that Ambassador Tower at St. Petersburg will be in- 
structed to lay before the Russian Government the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court and to urge the speedy with- 
drawal of the obnoxious decree against American metal 
manufactures. 

It is, of course, possible that an appeal will be taken 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals and 
eventually a question of law may be developed that will 
require ta be certified to the United States Supreme 
Court, but these steps are not now regarded as essential 
to determine the merits of the question. 

Importance attaches to the decision of the Circuit 
Court for another interesting reason—namely, that the 
validity of the Treasury ruling having been- upheld by 
the United States courts it will now be in order for 
Russian importers of American metal manufactures to 
investigate in the Russian courts the legality of Min- 
ister De Witte’s decree. This suggestion was made by 
Treasury officials some time ago, but has not been acted 
upon pending a judicial decision covering the propriety 
of the action of the Treasury Department. This action 
having been upheld, it is felt that the opportunity of 
testing the Russian decree in the Russian courts should 
not be neglected, especially in view of the very strong 
protests against it registered by Russian importers and 
consumers of American metal products. Wii 
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Lake Superior News. 


The Copper Country. 





DututH, Minn., October 14, 1901.—Copper shipments 
by lake for September were 1000 tons under my esti- 
mate, so that the total shipment of the year has been 
about 62,000 tons. The accumulation of copper at Dollar 
Bay docks from the Tamarack, Osceola and Isle Royale 
companies is to be moved, however, and this will make 
a larger shipment for the remainder of the season. This 
accumulations amounts to about 7200 tons, to which will 
be added 1800 tons more by the close of navigation. It 
is understood that all is to go down lakes, and the first 
shipment of 500 tons has been made. This single ship- 
ment is more than these mines had sent down all the 
season. For the week these shipments will be 3000 tons. 
Other mines at the lake have shipped clean, and are said 
to be behind in their orders. If this is true the produc- 
tion of this year is less by a considerable amount than 
that of 1900. * 

Reference has been made to the new producers going 
into commission and to the new mills building around the 
Houghton and Antonagon districts. The number of 
stamps that have recently started or that will probably 
get into line within 10 or 12 months is as follows: Ad- 
venture, 3; Champion, 2; Isle Royale, 3; Mohawk, 2; 
Quincy, 3; Wolverine, 2; Baltic, 2; Franklin, 3; Mass, 
2; Osceola, 3, and Trimountain, 2. This makes 27 mod- 
ern stamp heads for the lake country. It is true that 
some of them have replaced older and less capable ma- 
chinery and cannot therefore be counted as entirely new, 
but the 27 will be able to stamp not less than 3,750,000 


tons of rock per year, and it will be a great disappoint- 
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ment to the managers of the least of these several proper- 
ties if it is not able to effect a saving of 1 per cent. of 
copper. Some will doubtless run much better. Indeed 
some are expected to show a return of almost double 
that, and some are already doing so. To offset this in- 
crease there will without any doubt be a curtailment in 
some of the older mines, in fact this has commenced, had 
commenced before the recent difficulty. The amygdaloid 
shafts of Calumet & Hecla will probably not be much of 
a producer for some time, and at one time much was ex- 
pected of this new mine at once. 

With one head in commission, the Mass mill is mak- 
ing 225 tons of copper a month, and a second head will 
be in operation with plenty of opened ground soon after 
the new year. Before that time the Baltic’s new two- 
stamp mill will be running, and Baltic rock last month 
averaged 2 per cent. of copper in the Atlantic mill. By 
January the Osceola will be stamping 80,000 to 90,000 
tons of rock monthly, for it will then have six modern 
stamps. When the second new three-stamp mill is ready 
the old four-stamp mill will be abandoned. The steel 
construction at the Adventure’s three-stamp mill has 
commenced, and will be completed during the winter. 
The mil] should be in commission by spring. The Wol- 
verine mill will be ready some time next summer, and 
will replace a one-stamp mill now on the property. Both 
the Champion and Trimountain, mines from which much 
is expected, will have their two-stamp mills ready late 
next year. Isle Royale’s splendid mill is in operation, 
and has been for some months, but the results are scarce- 
ly up to expectations. 

A recent experiment at the deep shaft of Tamarack 
mine in which a pair of plumb bobs were dropped 4250 
feet has shown some interesting results. In the first 
place the two lines diverged as they dropped, and at the 
extreme depth showed an increase of distance from each 
other of 0.07 foot. Ata slightly less depth in No. 2 shaft 
this divergence of two lines was 0.10 foot. No. 24 piano 
wire was used in the experiments, and with 50-pound 
weights attached this wire shortened 17 inches after the 
bob had been immersed in oil, on account of the buoy- 
ancy of the oil. Being carefully drawn aside a foot and 
permitted to swing as a pendulum, one of the wires be- 
came motionless in 20 minutes. These experiments were 
conducted with the greatest care, and their results are 
unquestionably accurate. 


Iron Ranges. 

Operators of Mesaba mines, especially those that 
have been selling ores at a reduction from the general 
list, are sold up for the year, and have of late been re- 
fusing orders for lots of any size. Shipments have been 
delayed the past week by bad weather, of which there 
may be more and more from now out. Ore has just 
deen found on the Mesaba in the northwest 4 of section 
2, town 58, range 16, nearly adjoining the Biwabik prop- 
erty. It is said to be of good quality. Ore has also been 
found in the northeast of the northeast 4 of sec- 
tion 28, town 58, range 20, that shows a_phos- 
phorus assay of 0.022 and is well up in_ iron. 
There should be a fairly large body of ore 
here, and the physical character is expected to be 
especially good. On the same range, in section 31, town 
57, range 22, the results of explorations are said to be 
good. The Donora Mining Company (Union Steel Com- 
pany) have been exploring close by, and have an op- 
tion that expires in a few days. Three miles west near 
Oxhide Lake explorations are under way, but with 
what success is not known. Still further west the old 
Buckeye is to be re-explored. On the Marquette range 
the Donora Mining Company have taken an option on 
the Barasa, and will re-explore it. The‘Lake Superior 
Iron Company have put their new No. 2 hematite shaft 
into commission. It saves 1000 feet in tramming ore. 
The shaft is now 350 feet deep, and will be continued 
steadily to the depth of 600 feet. At the Champion the 
shaft going down in the new find is sinking steadily. It 
will go down 100 feet, when it is expected that something 
will be definitely known as to the find, which looked so 
well on the surface. So far the new find has been quite 
narrow, but it is hoped that with depth it will widen to 
a minable ore deposit. The mine inspector of Marquette 
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County has made bis annual report, showing the numbe 
of operating mines in the county to be 30, of quarries on: 
and of explorations four. There were at the time of th: 
report 5200 men employed in the mining industry, and 
there were 5.66 deaths by accident per 1000 employees 
during the year. 

On the Menominee range the Pewabic Iron Com 
pany have taken up the exploration of new ground, and 
are working lands close to the Hilltop and Great West 
ern at Crystal Falls. These lands are supposed to bi 
among the most promising near that town. At the 
Dober, near Stambaugh, the Oliver Iron Mining Com 
pany will put in a crusher to reduce the ore mined to a 
size suitable for the furnaces. Ore is said to have been 
found on the Kinney farm near the Dober. A shaft will 
be sunk at the Grininger property of the Verona Iron 
Company (Pickands, Mather & Co.). A body of non- 
Bessemer ore was proved here some time ago. There 
is an overburden of 80 feet of quicksand and gravel. 
The Grininger adjoins the Dober mine. At Iron Moun- 
tain the Millie mine has closed for the season with 
shipments of about 12,000 tons. It is a part of the 
Chapin deposit. It is now believed that the West Luding- 
ton ore deposit is more than 100 feet wide, and it is be- 
ing cross cut. It is non-Bessemer, and is apparently a 
large deposit. The present shaft will be sunk to 600 
feet and the ore thoroughly proved. The old Forest 
mine shaft of the Oliver Company has been unwatered 
after many difficulties. A pumping plant to handle 1200 
gallons a minute will be installed at once. Underground 
some ore is being found. 

Prof. Raphael Pumpelly of Newport, who made a 
thorough examination of the Marquette range 25 years 
ago, and of the Gogebic range for the canal company 
shortly afterward, has been on the Marquette the past 
week looking into some explorations on lands in which 
he is interested. He is of the opinion that much new or: 
remains to be found on that range, and has given op- 
tions on lands near Republic, in which he feels sure there 
may be results. D. E. W. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


John Mohr & Sons, 32 Illinois street, Chicago, are pushing 
the work of construction on the third of the new blast furnaces 
now being built by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company at 
Pueblo, Col. The firm have had the contract for all the plate 
work in connection with these furnaces. The first of the fur 
naces was recently put in blast, the second is rapidly approach- 
ing completion and work on the third has considerably ad 
vanced. The boiler shops of this firm are actively employed at 
present, with a great deal more work in sight. 

At the annual meeting of the New Haven Iron & Steel Com 
pany of New Haven, Conn., held at Camden, N. J., October 7, 
the old directors were re-elected. 

The Racine Steel & Iron Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., have 
placed contracts for important additions to their plant. They 
will build an extension to the foundry, to be 70 x 150 feet, and 
an extension to the machine shop, 60 x 130 feet. Both these 
buildings will be constructed of brick, with stone foundations. 

The White-Good Steel Company, Chicago, were recently in- 
corporated in Illinois with a capital stock of $15,000. . Incor 
porators, Lawrence P. Good, Byron White, Thomas J. Symmes. 

The Bessemer works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, is turning out from 400 to 500 tons of 
steel every 24 hours. When the new mills now being added to 
this plant have been finished the capacity will be about doubled. 

The McKeesport Mfg. Company, recently organized at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., are said to be drawing plans for the building of 


a new tin mill, to be located somewhere along the Monongahela 
River. 


The Southern Supply Company, Mobile, Ala., removed into 
their new building, which is their own property, at 161, 163 and 
165 North Commerce street, on September 15. Its dimensions 
are 140 x 120 feet, of three floors. The ground floor is taken 
up with office and the placing of brass and steam goods, railroad 
track material, iron pipe and fittings; the second floor is occu 
pied by wood and iron pulleys, shaft fittings, belting, log cart 
material, logging tools, &c., while the third floor is devoted to 
the storage of rope, cordage and ship chandlery, blacksmiths’ 
tools and appliances, prepared roofing blocks, &c. The company 
also own the adjoining lot, of same size as that covered by their 
buildings, which they will utilize for the storage of boilers, en- 
gines and other heavy machinery, which they contemplate han- 
dling on a much larger scale than they have heretofore. Busl- 
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ess with the company has been 10 to 12 per cent. better this 
ear than last, which is all the more gratifying as from general 
ysiness conditions they anticipated it would be considerably 
ess. 

The Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., have 
roken ground for the erection of their new 116-inch plate mill, 
vhich when completed will increase their capacity of sheared 


and universal plates to about 400,000 tons per year. 


The Cleveland-Canton Spring Company, Canton, Ohio, start- 
j up their new plant Ottober 12, making oil tempered hand 
tted springs, and are now under full swing. 

A new wire plant, which will be known as the Fox River 
Wire Works, is to be built at Appleton, Wis. L. H. Elsner, 
who was formerly connected with another plant, is to be the 
proprietor. The factory will be in running order before the 
rst of the year. Work upon the foundation has begun. 

The new open hearth furnace, recently built at the Penn 
steel Casting Company's works at Chester, Pa., is now in suc- 
essful operation. It has a capacity of 33 tons. The two 25- 
on furnaces are to be enlarged to the same capacity as the 
uew one. 

fhe Highlands Iron & Steel Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
ure completing a plant for the manufacture of bar iron and 
steel, and expect to have it in operation early in November. The 
plant will be under the supervision of John Smith and William 
\iyers, formerly of the Indiana plant, of Muncie. 

General Machinery. 

The Farnham Machine Company have been organized and 
are about ready to manufacture the following pieces of ma- 
chinery: Expansion pulleys, cylinder drives, couch rolls, fric- 
tion clutches, grate bars, suction pumps, stuff pumps and ma- 
chine cutters. The first five are the invention of the manage- 
ment of the Fort Orange Paper Company, Castleton-on-Hudson, 
N. Z 

Gilbert Combs has retired from the the firm of Combs & 
Bawden, proprietors of the Freehold Iron Foundry & Machine 
Shop, Freehold, N. J. John H. Bawden, the junior member of 
the firm, will take in partnership his son, John H. Bawden, Jr., 
and his son-in-law, Herbert J. McMurtrie. The new firm will 
be known as J. H. Bawden & Co. 

Lewis C. Weldon & Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., have leased the 
Drinkhouse foundry and machine plant in that city, and after 
making the necessary improvements will operate it, doing a 
general foundry and machine business. 

The Knoxville Ice Company, Knoxville, Tenn., have contracted 
with the York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., for a new refrigerating 
machine of 100 tons capacity per day. The company will also 
install an air compressor for lifting the water from deep wells. 

The Haubtman & Loeb Company, New Orleans, La., report 
trade very brisk. Although it is nearing the close of the season 
for selling machinery, the oil boom in Texas and Louisiana has 
created an unusual demand for drilling outfits. The rice season 
also from having been fairly prosperous encourages parties to 
place large contracts for machinery in advance for next year, 
while the outlook in the sugar business is equally good. 

The American Fire Brick Company, Lock Haven, Pa., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $125,000, have begun active 
operations toward erecting their new plant on 12 acres of 
ground recently purchased, between the Beach Creek and Bald 
Eagle railroad tracks, sidings from which will be constructed 
to the yards. The plant will consist of a main building, 70 x 
212 feet, with an ell, 70 x 40 feet, for the grinders and pans; 
several large sheds for storage purposes, and six kilns, each 
39 x 35 feet. The latest improved machinery will be installed 
and it is expected that active operations will begin in the spring. 
The output will be about 30,000 fire brick per day. The officers 
and directors are A. Munro, president ; Reese Kintzing, secretary 
and treasurer; R. W. Fredericks, H. T. Hall and A. W. Brun- 
gard. 

The American Tobacco Company, New York City, have 
awarded the contract to J. Henry Miller at $20,000 for extend- 
ing the plant of Marburg Bros., Baltimore, Md. The company 
advise us that they are not yet in the market for machinery. 

The Grove Machine Works, Columbus Grove, Ohio, have been 
sold at mortgagee’s sale to Alfred Morris, who will operate them 
under the name of the Grove Machine & Saw Works. 

The Sterling Iron Works, Springfield, Mo., have incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $50,000, to conduct a general foundry 
and machine business. The large plant of the Springfield Stove 
Works has been secured, in. addition to which new blacksmith 
and boiler shops, 50 x 120 feet, will be erected. New and mod- 
ern machinery is being installed and the plant otherwise im- 
proved. They expect to start up about December 1. The of- 
ficers and directors are H. C. Mosher, president ; H. T. Hornsby, 
vice-president and treasurer; R. P. Bowyer, secretary; Arch. 
McGregor, O. L. Milligan, H. F. Fellows and William B. San- 
ford. Messrs. Mosher and Hornsby were formerly connected 
with the Crescent Iron Works, and Mr. McGregor is a member 
of the McGregor-Noe Hardware Company. 

The Buehler Machine Company, St. Mary’s, Ohio, general 
machinists, recently incorporated, have acquired the plant for- 
merly used by the Anglaise Machine Company and have equipped 
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it with new machinery, nothing remaining of the old firm except 
the buildings. Next spring they propose to increase the business 
and will then go into the manufacture of gas engines and oil 
well supplies, the same as formerly manufactured by the An- 
glaise Company. 

The American Cigar Company, 1389 Broadway, New York 
City, are awarding contracts for the erection of a factory at 
South and Mechanic streets, Camden, N. J., to cost about $50,- 
000. The company are not yet in the market for machinery. 

Fred. H. Pike has about completed and will shortly put into 
operation his new foundry and machine shop at East Randolph, 
N. Y. The plant consists of a foundry, 26 x 48 feet; machine 
shop, 16 x 28 feet, and stock room, 12 x 32 feet. 

The American Metal Wheel & Toy Company, 212 Chamber 
of Commerce, Toledo, Ohio, have organized, with a capital of 
$50,000, for the manufacture of wire wheels for children’s car- 
riages, hand implements and other purposes, also a full line 
of velocipedes, tricycles, &c. A site has been selected upon 
which a three-story factory, 60 x 150 feet, will be erected, which 
will be equipped with machinery of the latest design at a cost 
of about $20,000. They expect to be in operation by the first 
of the year. The incorporators are Charles N. Bishop, Orson 
W. Crocker, C. E. B. Lamson, Charles R. Clapp and Ira C. Taber. 

The Ohio Steel & Iron Specialty Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, have organized for the purpose of manufacturing hollow 
staybolts, solid staybolts, angle irons, tee irons, channels, light 
structural iron, &c. Ground has been purchased and grading 
is now going on for the new plant. The contract for the 
building has been let, and the contracts for the machinery and 
supplies will all be let this week. About 75 hands will be em- 
ployed. The officers are E. A. Henry, president ; Geo. W. Reid, 
vice-president ; L. H. Whitcomb, secretary, and H. B. Hamlen, 
treasurer. 

The Fernholtz Brick Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of Fernholtz improved brick press, have broken 
ground for the erection of a two-story factory, 80 x 100 feet, 
on the tracks of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, which will be 
built on up to date plans and will be equipped throughout with 
travelers and other modern conveniences. They expect to be 
in their new quarters by the first of the year. 

The Carlin Machinery & Supply Company of Allegheny, 
Pa., dealers in second-hand machinery of all kinds, have shipped 
a steam spring tester to the Canton Spring Company of Canton, 
Ohio. 

Report has it that the Westinghouse Air Brake Company of 
Pittsburgh are negotiating for the purchase of the plant of the 
Christiansen Engineering Company at Milwaukee, Wis. This 
concern manufacture an air brake patented by Mr. Christiansen. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company of Cleveland, builders of beet sugar 
machinery, find that the beet sugar industry has a most promis- 
ing outlook for another season and report that orders are de- 
veloping remarkably early for another season's business. With 
several contracts for this year's delivery not yet completed, they 
have already closed contracts for three new plants. Two of 
them are for Michigan parties, one the McComb Sugar Com 
pany, McComb, and the other for the Valley Sugar Company of 
Carrollton. The third is for the Wallaceburg Sugar Company 
of Wallaceburg, Ontario. They will have a capacity of 600 
tons per day each, and the Kilby Company will furnish the en- 
tire equipment, including a complete machine shop and large 
power house for each. 

F. B. Stearns & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of hydro- 
carbon automobiles, have experienced such a profitable season 
that they are making plans to double their capacity for next 
year. They will erect a new building, 60 x 150, which will be 
utilized as machine shop, and for which they will buy a number 
of new tools. 

The Boland & Gschwind Company, New Orleans, La., have 
changed the location of their factory to the corner of St. Thomas 
and Chippewa streets. Their principal lines of manufacture are 
irrigating, draining and rice machines. 

The Cleveland Mfg. Company of Chicago have been incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, to manufacture machinery and tools. Incorporators, R. L. 
Cleveland, W. 8S. Harris, R. F. Harris. 

8S. C. Edmunds & Co. of Montpelier, Ind., are building a 
new machine shop. See “ Miscellaneous.” 

The plant of the Gibsonburg Machine Company, Gibsonburg, 
Ohio, was totally destroyed by fire last week, entailing a loss 
of nearly $20,000. 


The machine shop of Briggs & Dillon, Benton, IIl., was 
burned October 13. The loss amounts to $2200. 

The Racine Steel & Iron Mfg. Company of Racine, Wis., are 
building an extension to their machine shop. See “Iron and 
Steel.” 

The machine shop and foundry of Kenney & Co., Scottdale, 
Pa., were last week destroyed by fire. The loss is about 
$80,000. 

The machine shop and brass foundry of Halstead & Co., 
1129-1131 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa., suffered a $6000 
loss by fire October 12. The structure and nearly all of the 
machinery were wrecked. 
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Engines and Bollers. 


The Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette, Wis., 
manufacturers of saw mill and mining machinery and Walrath 
gas engines, have substituted a special alloy, which is made 
in Germany, to take the place of platinum as gas engine igniter 
points. The company advise us that as far as they have been 
able to determine from tests made it is equal to the platinum 
points in every respect and more advantageous, as points can 
be made much larger and more serviceable. 


The Dover Boiler Works, Dover, N. J., will next week start 
the erection of a new boiler shop, 150 x 80 feet, to be located 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey and near the Delaware. 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. A 5-ton and a 10-ton travel- 
ing crane and other improved machinery will be installed. 

The Dover Boiler Works, Dover, N. J., will next week start 
the erection of a new plant, to be located on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey and near the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. 


The Narragansett Machine Company, lrovidence, R. I., man- 
ufacturers of gymnastic apparatus and builders of small and 
special machinery, and the W. J. Hood & T. D. Rice Mfg. Com- 
pany of Central Falls, R. I., engaged in the wood turning and 
enameling business, will shortly consolidate their interests. 
This consolidation of the two plants requires several new build- 
ings and a new boiler and engine plant. 


The Duluth Gas Engine Works, Duluth, Minn., have incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $50,000, for the manufacture 
of gas engines, machinery, &c. The incorporators are Adolph 
A. Williams and Axel E. Zimmerman of Duluth and Gust. W. 
Johnson of West Superior, Wis. 


The Port Huron Engine & Thresher Company, Port Huron, 
Mich., whose corporate existence will soon expire, are arrang- 
ing for a reorganization of the company with increased capital. 
The new company will be incorporated on the 17th inst. under 
the same name with $750,000 capital stock, all of which has 
been subscribed. The business will be continued under the same 
management and along the same lines as heretofore. 


The Eclipse Machine & Boiler Works, West Fourteenth street 
and Western avenue, Chicago, are making additions to their 
plant. These consist of a boiler shop 50 x 100 feet and 25 feet 
high: blacksmith shop, 40 x 47 feet; a machine shop, 52 x 160 
feet, and a two-story office building, 25 x 54 feet. They will 
be substantially constructed of brick and stone. 


The International Power Company, of 253 Broadway, New 
York City, inform us that there is no truth in the report that 
they had sold the plant of the American Wheelock Engine 
Company, at Worcester, Mass., to a new corporation. 


The Modern Steel Structural Company of Waukesha, Wis., 
announce that they are crecting a new power house which is 
to be equipped with a 50 horse-power Nash engine. S. B. 
Harding is president, and F. W. Moore chief engineer of the 
company. 

Foundries. 

The American Grass Twine Company have assumed control 
of the large malleable casting plant at North St. Paul, Minn., 
which has heretofore been operated by the Minnesota Malleable 
Iron Company. The latter company operated the plant under 
a lease which has expired. As the American Grass Twine Com- 
pany are owners of the entire property of the old Wood Har- 
vester Company, which included the malleable iron works, the 
teymination of the !ease caused the latter plant to revert to 
them. They will not only manufacture the castings required for 
their own business, but will also make miscellaneous castings 
for outside establishments. 


The George H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have arranged for incorporation, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. Incorporators, George H. Smith, Frank E. Hinners, 
Francis F. Pfeiffer. 

The Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., report the 
following recent sales of the Newten cupola: One 72-inch to 
the Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio; one 72-inch to the 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit; two 60-inch to the Hardie- 
Tynes Foundry Company, Birmingham ; one 72-inch to the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Company. A steadily increasing sale of this 
cupola furnace is reported by the manufacturers. 

The new foundry of the Girard Foundry & Machine Company, 
at Girard, Ohio, is about finished and will be put in operation 
this week. The concern will manufacture gray iron castings 
and do general machine work. The officials are E. Hartzell, presi- 
dent; E. L. Hauser, vice-president; Frank Deemer, secretary 
and general manager, and Wade R. Deemer, treasurer. 


The Racine Steel & Iron Mfg. Company of Racine, Wis., are 
building an extension to their foundry. See “Iron and Steel.” 


The Eastern Foundry & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have 
bought 8 acres of land in that city, on which is a large building 
and which will be used by the company for a foundry. W. E. 
Hartman of McKeesport is president of the concern. 


The new foundry of the Youngstown Engineering Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, is about completed and has been put in 
operation. It is the intention of this concern to build a new 
works for the manufacture of open hearth steel casting and 
plans for this new plant are now being made. 
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The Gadsden Pipe & Foundry Company, Gadsden, Ala., nave 
organized with a capital of $50,000, for the purpose of manu 
facturing soil pipe. Work has been started on the plant and 
they expect to have it completed and in operation in January. 
W. S. Fletcher is president of the company. 


The Racine Malleable & Wrought Iron Company, Racine, 
Wis., manufacturers of gray iron castings, wagon and saddlery 
hardware, have increased their capital stock from $25,000 to 
$200,000, and are now engaged in building a new foundry, 400 x 
75 feet, and making other improvements in machinery, &c. It 
is the intention of the company to make the harness hardware 
line a special feature of their business. 


The Colvin Foundry Company, Providence, R. I., manufac- 
turers of iron castings, will enlarge their plant by the erection 
of an addition, 100 x 50 feet, to the foundry, of brick and steel, 
with monitor roof, slated, and a new office building and pattern 
shop, 125 x 60 feet, of brick and steel, with granite trimmings 
and tar and gravel roof, three stories. The pattern shop will 
be equipped with an elevator and all the buildings will be lighted 
by electricity. 


Fred. H. Pike has just completed the erection of a foundry at 
East Randolph, N. Y. See ‘“‘ General Machinery.” 


The Sterling Iron Works, Springfield, Mo., recently incor 
porated, will conduct a general foundry and machine business. 
See “‘ General Machinery.” 


The Vulcan Foundry Company, Hamilton, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of gray iron castings, have merged their business into 
a stock company. The company consider their present facilities 
adequate to meet all reasonable demands of their customers 
and do not contemplate putting up any new buildings at present. 


The new plant of the Buffalo Car Wheel Foundry Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., organized several months ago, is now in full 
operation. The company inform us that they have enough or- 
ders on the books to keep the plant busy for several weeks. 
The officers are George W. Miller, president; Albert B. Neill, 
general manager, and B. J. Healy, general superintendent. 


On the 14th inst. the first heat was run by the Norwood 
Foundry, Cincinnati, Ohio, which has been erected by the 
Hoefinghoff & Laue Foundry Company, together with other in- 
terests. There has been some delay in getting the large travel- 
ing crane, and the foundry will not turn out as heavy work at 
once as it will later on. 


The Mobile Foundry Company, Mahler & Ollinger, pro 
prietors, Mobile, Ala., report that they have been full of work 
during the whole year. ‘They principally do saw mill, steam 
ship, dredge and railroad repairing. 


The Solid Steel Casting Company have added another an 
nealing furnace to their plant at Chester, Pa. 


The Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
just completed a large new core oven for their brass foundry, 
which, together with a recent addition to their cleaning shed, 
will enable them to handle their increasing business to greatér 
advantage. When improvements which are now being made to 
the foundry are completed they will have a modern and most 
complete shop in every particular. 


The Northwestern Malleable Iron Company, Milwaukee, have 
purchased additiona! land, 245x625 feet, whereon it is intended to 
build a new foundry 70 x 450 feet. This will makea total length 
of 2500 feet of foundries, giving 170,000 square feet of molding 
room. Two additional melting furnaces are to be purchased, 
giving the company a capacity of 100 tons of malleable cast- 
ings per day. The entire plant is being electrically equipped. 
Industrial railway, pneumatic hoists, &c., are to be installed. 
The officers of the company are Frederick W. Sivyer, president, 
and William A. Draves, vice-president. 


Owing to the increased demand for their improved wood 
working tools, the Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, will erect a foundry, 112 x 48 feet, in connection with 
their present plant, which will be equipped with all modern con- 
veniences, including an improved traveling crane, operated by 
an electric motor. 

Miscellaneous. 


8. C. Edmunds & Co., manufacturers of valves, valve cups, 
&c., Montpelier, Ind., are building a new plant to provide better 
facilities for the manufacture of their specialties. They are 
constructing a two-story frame machine shop, 28 x 50 feet, and 
a one-story brick foundry, 24 x 30 feet. The firm started some 
time since in a very small building on an extremely limited 
scale, and have been quite successful in their efforts to develop 
a business. 


Samuel §8. Fritz, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of um- 
brellas and parasols, will erect a nine-story factory, 60 x 340 
feet, with two wings 20 x 40 feet, at Diamond and Tenth 
streets. 


The McKinnon Dash Company, Syracuse, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of leather dashes and fenders, are erecting a two-story 
building, 40 x 40 feet, which will be used for shipping room and 
offices. The present building will be used for manufacturing 
purposes. No machinery will be required. 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 








With ample work for blast furnaces, steel works and 
rolling mills assured beyond a doubt for the balance of 
the year, interest centers in the study of conditions as 
they bear upon the first quarter and first half of next 


year. The situation is perplexing in some respects, be- 


cause it possesses some unusual features. Conspicuous 


among these, of course, is that the Tube, Sheet and Tin 


Plate mills are under enormous pressure to meet past 
engagements, and that it will require months of work to 
restore to their normal condition the stocks which the 
trade must carry, from the great jobber to the cross 
roads store. Under the circumstances, it is quite impos- 
sible to judge whether current and prospective consump- 
tion in these important lines is or is not above the nor- 
mal. 

Inferences drawn from other branches of the trade 
permit of different deductions. In Steel Rails and 
Structural Material the outlook for next year is pro- 
nounced excellent, and that view is backed by fact that 
In the Plate 
trade the future is not quite so clear, so far as tonnage 


large orders are at hand or are in sight. 


is concerned, as the immediate future of the shipbuild- 
ing industry will hinge largely upon developments in 
Congress. The Wire industry is feeling the effects of the 
growing competition. It is, in fact, a proof of the enor- 
mous general demand thus far that this has not told 
much earlier. 

On the other hand, the prospects for future export 
trade at anything like prices on a parity with our home 
market are gloomy indeed, so far as the heavy lines are 
concerned. The situation on the Continent, and notably 
in Germany, shows no indications of relief. Pressure 
from that quarter on the international markets is in- 
creasing, and when the readjustment of values on old 
contracts for raw material has been completed there 
Steel Bil- 


lets are now being offered at about $19 to $20, Antwerp, 


may be room for a further decline of prices. 


with corresponding prices for Sheet Bars, Rods, &c., 
which affords some conception of what prices must be 
met. 

Reports from the principal markets indicate continued 
activity in Pig Iron. The November output of the Valley 
furnaces has been taken up with the exception of a 
moderate block of Bessemer Pig. The recent purchases 
of the leading interest in the Central West have included 
considerable Forge Iron, the balance being chiefly Basic 
Pig. 
sold for Pittsburgh delivery by Southern furnaces. 


It is not true that large lots of the latter have been 
Cin- 
cinnati notes further activity in Southern Pig, and St. 
Louis reports sales of two lots aggregating 25,000 tons. 

In the Chicago Bar trade there has been good buying 
of Steel Bars, but the tonnage of Bar Iron has fallen 
off. Very large amounts of Structural Material have 
been taken in Chicago by contractors and by architec- 
tural works. An interesting point is that the largest 
single order was placed for Shapes by an outside con- 
In the Rail trade a sale of 15,000 tons for Cuba 
It is probable that the 
Pennsylvania Steel Rail order for 175,000 tons will be 
placed this week. 


sumer, 


was made by an Eastern mill. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advatces Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Oct.16 Oct 9. Sept. 18, Oct 10, 
PIG IRON: 1901 i901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 
IR ois iiteiusxuiceasscs $15.00 $15.00 $14.75 $15.00 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
fo Reena ares 13.75 13.75 13.00 13.00 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 4.75 1450 15.00 14,50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... - 15.85 15.85 15.7% 13.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........... 14.15 13.75 13.50 12.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago . 7.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 26.50 2.50 2450 1625 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom)., —......... 2.50 27.00 193 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (nom)....... conse er : 
Wire Rods (delivered)..... weneen ia 34.50 34.50 36.00 38.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 2.00 2.00 2600 
Spikes, Tidewater. _........ auews 1.80 1.80 1.80 140 
Splice Bars, Tidewater.........0008 1.50 1.50 1.50 1% 
OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago............. 14.00 18.50 13.50 10.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia........ 17.50 = 17.7 1675 12.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago...........5.. 21.00 21.00 2100 1550 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. ..... 19.00 20.00 1850 15.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago ........... 16.00 16.00 1600 17.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. ..... 16.50 16.50 1650 15.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 13.50 13.00 12.50 10.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.60 1.62% 1.60 1.25 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago. ..... 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 


1.70 1.70 1.60 1 65 
1.55 1.50 1.50 1.8 


Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.62% 1.65 1 60 1.25 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ............ 1.50 1.50 1.50 110 
Tank Pilates, Tidewater............ 1.75 75 1.75 1.25 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1.60 160 119 
Beams, Tidewater..............:: 1.75 1.75 1.72 1.65 
Beams. Pittsburgh........ Soeseces ‘ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater................- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.55 
Angles, Pittsburgh...........c00.0s 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Skelp, Grooved I[ron, Pittsburgh., 1.90 1.90 2.00 1.40 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.. 2.00 2.00 2.05 1.45 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... .. 3.15 8.15 3.65 2.80 
Barb Wire, f.o b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.89 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... = 2.30 2.30 2,30 2.20 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.............. 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.95 
METALS: 

Copper, New York.......ccoccesse< 16.85 16.50 16.50 16.67 
NE Gs EEE coc e. cencecsanes 4.10 405 3.90 3.95 
Lead, New York..... mereaces er 437% 4.37% 4.3736 4.37% 
eee . 4.2 4.% 4.25 4.27% 
Pee PTS ino incacncéscnddeess 24.85 24.40 25.20 %.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York ... 8.50 8.50 8.50 9.50 
Nickel, New York........ ....ceee 60.00 69.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

Be, IW WEG bass isedse diveacicd 4,19 4.19 4.19 4.19 





Chicago. 

FISHEK BuILpING, October 16, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The market fully maintains its strength, although in 
some lines the demand is not so brisk as it was earlier 
in the month. It is possibly better for the trade that 
the demand has somewhat abated, as manufacturers 
are crowded with work, and a continuance of the heavy 
pressure would undoubtedly have caused a sharp up- 
ward movement in prices. It is quite difficult now to 
secure any material for immediate use. Consumers are 
paying a premium for such special forms of Finished 
[Iron and Steel as they urgently need, and instances 
are continually transpiring in which other sizes are taken 
than those originally desired. Shottage of cars is caus- 
ing much annoyance, and it is customary in taking 
orders for early delivery to insert the clause, “If cars 
can be secured.” 

Pig Iron.—A good healthy trade is in progress, which 
keeps sales agents quite busy, although the demand is 
not so brisk as during the preceding three or four 
weeks. Numerous buyers are coming into the market, 
placing orders for moderate quantities for delivery dur- 
ing the opening months of the coming year, and quite 
a sharp demand is noted for Iron for immediate ship- 
ment. Spot Iron is very scaree, it being particularly 
difficult to secure good Foundry grades. No complaint 
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is heard with regurd to prices, the Southern furnace 
companies apparently maintaining the advance recently 
made, while the sellers of local brands have marked 
their price up slightly. We quote as follows: 
Lake Superior Charcoal $17.00 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 15.25 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. ‘ 45 15.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3 .25 14.75 
Local Scotch, No. 1 5.2% 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.40 to 
Southern Coke, No. 1 15.15 to 
Southern Coke, No. 14.40 to 
Southern Coke, No. ¢ 13.90 to 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, 
Foundry 
Southern 
Southern Mottled 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 
to Silicon 
Tennessee Silicon Pig 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 
Malleable Bessemer 
Standard Bessemer 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
8 per cent. Silicen 


15.50 to 
16.40 to 
19.50 to 
15.75 to 
17.25 to 
15.75 to 
Bars.—Tbe scarcity of Steel Bars is a feature of cur- 
rent trade. Manufacturers are turning down numerous 
erders, because it is impossible for them to make the 
deliveries desired. Soft Open Hearth Steel Bars are espe- 
cially difficult to secure. Bar Iron is in good demand, 
but the orders now being placed are by no means so 
large as at the opening of the month. The mill owners 
are not concerned over the falling off in the volume of 
business, as they are well supplied with work for the 
remainder of the year, and in some cases far into next 
year. Hoops are a very scarce article and substitutions 
are frequently made for sizes which cannot be had. Mill 
shipments are maintaimed at 1.70c., Chicago, for Com- 
mon Iron, and 1.65c. for Soft Steel Bars. Jobbers re- 
port a heavy demand from their stocks, with assortments 
badly broken. The unsatisfactory deliveries being made 
by the mills are reflected in the character of the busi- 
hess now being received by jobbers, who find large con- 
sumers continually drawing on them for supplies. Small 
lots from stock are selling at 2c. for Common Iron, 
1.90c. to 2c. for Steel Bars, and 2.50c., base, for Hoops. 


Car Material.—The car builders continue to be large 
purchasers of all classes of material, but particularly 
Axles, Channels and other specialties. 


Structural Material.—Business has recently been ex- 
tremely heavy. One sales agency reports booking a 
single order for 8000 tons, while another reports sales 
aggregating 12,000 tons. Other houses are also enjoying 
a large trade, the tonnage not being disclosed. These 
order emanate from contractors who are erecting 
buildings, from architectural foundries covering their 
requirements for some distance in the future, and from 
manufacturing consumers who need Shapes for special 
work. What might be termed outside uses for Structural 
Material are steadily growing. The largest order placed 
last week came from a concern of this character. The 
demand for Angles is exceptionally strong, and a 
premium is being paid for early delivery. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 
15 inches and under, 1.75c.: 18 inches and over, 1.85c.; 
Angles, 1.75c. rates; Tees, 1.80c.: Universal Plates, 1.75c. 
to 1.85c.; small lots of Beams and Channels from local 
yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates: Tees, 
2.15¢e. 


Plates.—While the Plate manufacturers would like to 
see a heavier demand, the condition of business this week 
shows a gratifying improvement in orders, which, if 
continued, may eventually bring it up to what is de- 
sired. Jobbers also report a larger business in ship- 
ments from stock. Mill shipments are quoted as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., 
Chicago; Flange, 1.85¢.; Marine, 1.95¢c. Jobbers are sell- 
ing small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank, and 
2.25c. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads, seg- 
ments, lighter gauges, &c. 


Sheets.—Although the mills appear to be making 
better deliveries, the supply of Black Sheets is not yet 
adequate to the necessities of consumers in- this terri- 
tory. Scarcity is also felt elsewhere, as indicated by 
orders received here for shipment from Chicago stocks, 
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such shipments being made to Pittsburgh among other 
Eastern points. Prices of Black Sheets are still arbi- 
trary, depending to a great extent on the condition of 
stocks, but may be quoted on a basis of 4c. to 4.10c. for 
No. 27. A stronger demand is experienced for Gal- 
vanized Sheets, and assortments are again badly broken, 
some of the leading jobbers finding Standard sizes run- 
ning very short. Small lots are quoted at 65 off. 

Merchant Pipe.—An increased trade is reported, 
which shows that consumers are not all able to wait 
until prices have receded to their old basis. The demand 
increases so steadily that it promises shortly to be quite 
active. Carload lots are now quoted as follows, random 
lengths: Black, % to % inch, 60 off; %4 to 10 inches, 67 
off; Galvanized, % to % inch, 47 off; % to 6 inches, 55 
off. 


Boiler Tubes.—Jobbers report a less urgent demand 
for shipment from stock. The mills are in better posi- 
tion to make deliveries, and this has contracted the 
trade lately thrown on the jobbers. Quotations are as 


follows: 


2% to 5 inches 

1% to 2% inches 50 
1 to 1% Imches........ creer cvccccccvccceers 35 
6 inches and larger 52% 

Steel Billets.—Considerable inquiry is reported for 
small quantities, and one large consumer is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons for the first quarter of next year. 
The local Steel manufacturers are finishing their entire 
Steel output, and the merchant trade will have to be 


supplied from outside works. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The tonnage of Heavy 
Rails now being entered continues quite large. In- 
quiries for large quantities are being received, which 
manufacturers are unable to consider, as they cannot 
make the desired deliveries. Heavy Sections are quoted 
at $28. The demand for Light Rails has seldom been 
stronger. The local mills are sold well into next year, 
and other makers doing business in this market are like- 
wise finding their capacity so rapidly being taken up 
that they are 60 to 90 days behind on shipments. Prices 
of Light Rails run, from $30 for 45-lb. Rails up to con- 
siderably higher figures for Small Sections, depending 
entirely on conditions. Large sales are being made of 
Spikes and Bolts. Track Fastenings are quoted as fol- 
lows: Splice Bars, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10¢.; 
Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; Square 
Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.80c. 

Merchant Steel.—Unsolicited business covering good 
quantities is being received by sales agents. Consum- 
ers are thus shown to be in further need of material 
and to have no apprehension as to the maintenance of 
prices. Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth 
Finished Tire, 1.85c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
230c. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.85. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel 
are quoted at 6%c. for carloads and 7c. to 7c. from 
store; Specials, 12c. upward. 

Old Material.—While some quotations have been re- 
vised by marking them slightly higher, the general 
tendency is toward lower figures. Heavy offerings of 
certain classes of material are being made by holders, 
and the largest buyers are now limiting their purchases 
as much as possible, awaiting a lower level of values. 
The demand for Melting Scrap has been somewhat 
better. Cast Scrap is in but little demand. The follow- 
ing are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


Old Iron Rails $21.00 to $21.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails 25.50 to 26.00 
Old Car Wheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 13.50 to 14.00 
Mixed Steel 10.50 to 11.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Iron Fish Plates $18.00 to $18.50 
21.50 to 22.00 
16.50 to 
16.00 to 
14.00 to 
16.50 to 
13.00 to 


Steel Car 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 
Shafting 

No. 1 Dealers’ 
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No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe... 12.25to 12.75 
Eo oa dong aus so o.8 5.0 11.25to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 11.00 to 11.25 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 11.00 to 11.25 
eT ED ca 2'% bw b'5.5 wi 4.0 5 0'e.0'e 0 8% 5.00 to 5.25 
I MR, 6 a v0.0 bade a eeeev.ce’ 5.25to 5.50 
eG ee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stee I WEE s cnc 's auiw. sw eeiee-e od 9.50 to 10.00 
Heavy Cast ig? ee rane 11.25to 11.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 8.50to 9.00 
MRUEOOE DIGUORIIO. 2 ooc cc ccscccccces 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable.............. 11.00 to 11.50 


Metals.—The statement is made that the stocks of 
Copper at Lake Superior shipping points are much less 
than usual near the close of navigation. It is there- 
fore claimed that prices can easily be maintained at the 
present level. Carload lots of Lake are quoted at 17c. 
and Casting brands at 16%4c. Pig Lead stands steadily 
at 4.3210c. for Desilverized and 4.421%4c. for Corroding. in 
50-ton lots. Dealers continue to quote selling prices on 
small lots of Old Metals as follows: Copper Wire and 
Heavy, 15c. to 1514c.; Copper Bottoms, 14c.; Pipe Lead, 
4.15¢.; Zine, 2.75c. 


Coke.—Prices of Standard brands of 72-hour Foundry 
Connellsville Coke are strong, at $4.75 to $5. Good 
orders are being placed, but in every case they are taken 
subject to the ability to secure cars. The scarcity of 
cars continues to make the supply in this locality so 
small as to be very embarrassing to many consumers. 


iin, 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, October 15, 1901. 

Business continues about the same as last week. 
There is no change in prices, no particular change in the 
demand, and no material change in the outlook. Pig 
Iron is probably in as strong position as any article on 
the list, which was indicated by the publication 
last week of the monthly report from the fur- 
paces. Stocks decreasing at the rate of 20,- 
000 tons per month with an increased production 
to a still greater extent, is really a remarkable exhibit, 
showing as it does an apparent consumption of at least 
16,000,000 tons of Pig Iron per annum. This, if con- 
tinued during the winter months, would be favorable for 
a splendid start next spring. Unfortunately there is 
notbing to encourage very sanguine expectations on this 
point, although there may be the same surprise in store 
for the trade as there has been in regard to the present 
year’s business. The problem is one that cannot be 
solved at the present time, but there are elements of un- 
certainty which even the most pronounced optimists con- 
cede to be disconcerting. It is not desirable to be per- 
sistent in calling attention to the weak points, yet that 
all the facts should be presented for consideration is 
only fair. One very important feature, therefore, is be- 
coming more prominent daily—viz., the loss of our ex- 
port outlet for both raw and manufactured Iron and 
Steel. It may be recovered, but certainly not at any- 
thing near the prices now ruling. Canada is throwing 
into the British and Continental markets a very consid- 
erable tonnage, and that tonnage is bound to be much 
larger in the near future, while the prices are such that 
until Canadian order books are full there will be little 
or no chance for American Iron. It*becomes a question, 
therefore, whether our home consumption will be able 
to carry a production of 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 tons of 
Pig Iron, or whether prices will have to be dropped until 
some of the weaker furnaces are forced out of the mar- 
ket. This will no doubt be the final outcome, but while 
it may be delayed for a time it must come eventually. 
Other features are developing slowly, but they are not 
without significance. The demand for Plates, for in- 
stance, is not near as active as it has been all through 
the year until very recently. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the shortage made by the strike is responsible 
for the continued activity in other lines, and that when 
they catch up, all departments will be in a position to 
accept a great deal of new business. The question is, 
can it be had in sufficient volume to make steady prices? 
The shipyards are not taking in much new business, the 
bridge and locomotive works are doing well, but the 
smaller consumers have not as much work in prospect 
as they have had during the past two or three years. 
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The boom in the shipping trade—particularly in Europe 
has been magnificent. Old have been dis- 
carded, and new anes of large capacity and of the most 


vessels 


approved designs have taken their place, and it is said 
that in many cases they mave already paid for them- 
selves. The extremely low rates of freight, compared 
with those realized during the past three or four years, 
indicate an approaching oversupply of tonnage, however; 
consequently the shipyards are hardlylikely to have much 
new business unless the passage of the Subsidy bill helps 
them out. These, with other features which are not 
helpful to the market, are conducive to extremely con- 
Servative operations, so that until there are some fairly 
safe indications that present conditions can be main- 
tained, contracts for long deliveries are not likely to be 
general, nor on a large scale. 


Pig Iron.—The market holds its own very satisfac- 
torily. Sales have been at a fair average of prices com- 
pared with those of the past two or three weeks, but it 
cannot be claimed that the upward tendency has made 
much headway. On the contrary a great deal of busi- 
ness has been accepted at fractionally lower figures than 
sellers were willing to accept two or three weeks ago, 
and orders can still be placed on equally good terms. 
It should not be understeod that the market is either 
weak or lower, but it is distinctly evident that the ex- 
treme outside prices are for the best brands only, and for 
this year’s delivery. Makers are so well sold up that 
there is no need fer shading prices at present, but it is 
a seriously considered question whether or not it should 
be done on next year’s shipments. The matter has not 
been brought forward prominently so far, as buyers are 
disposed to let it rest until they can see a little further 
ahead. Seliers to some extent are taking the same 
ground, but most, if not all, the business done has been 
at lower figures than for earlier shipments. The fact of 
the matter is that no one seems able to diagnose the 
situation with any great degree of confidence, the imme- 
diate conditions being so favorable that it is almost im- 
possible to regard the future pessimistically, yet there 
are so many uncertainties that equal difficulties are met 
with in deciding for an optimistic position. Sales are be- 
ing made for this year’s shipments at about $14.50 for 
No. 2 Plain and $15 for No. 2 X, with occasional sales at 
50¢c. more, the average being probably about $15.25 for 
the last mentioned grade. Basic Iron has sold in large 
lots at about $14, deliveted to nearby furnaces, the gen- 
eral range for the entire market being about as follows 
for city and nearby deliveries and from 25c. to 50c. less 
at points within a radius of 100 miles south or west: 
No. 1 X Foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. 2 X Foundry, $15 to 
$15.50; No. 2 Plain. $14.50 to $14.75; Standard Gray 
Forge, $13.75 to $14; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.25 to 
$13.50; Basic (Chilled), about $14; Bessemer, Nominal, 
at about $14.50. 


Billets.—The market is drifting around without find- 
ing a safe anchorage. Prices have to be considered in 
accordance with the requirements in each individual 
case, quantity, date and point of delivery. The price 
may be $28, $26, or even $25; it all depends upon circum- 
stances, as there is no Steel offered in the open market. 
If buyers want it they have to go after it, a condition 
of affairs which of course is not likely to continue much 
beyond the present month. 


Plates.—The demand is fair, but indications point to 
the fact that new business is wanted at nearly all the 
leading milis. There is a considerable tonnage in old 
orders, which are yet to be completed, but they are 
gradually being run off, and there is some anxiety to 
secure new work to replace them. Prospects in this re- 
spect are not entirely satisfactory, considering the 
steadily increasing capacity for production, but the day 
to day demand, combined with old orders, will keep 
things going for quite a time before there is any pinch. 
Some of the expected orders at the shipyards are suf- 
ficiently far advanced to make it tolerably certain that 
they will be closed before the end of the month, but the 
tonnage is not heavy, possibly 2000 to 3000 tons all told. 
Prices remain as last quoted—viz., for city and nearby 
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deliveries: Plates, 4-inch and thicker, 1.70c. to 1.75c.; 
Universals, 1.60c. to 1.70c.; Flange, 1.90c. to 2.10c. 


Structural Material.—The extreme difficulty in plac- 
ing orders for prompt deliveries shows very clearly that 
the mills are greatly oversold. Prices are nominally un- 
changed, but to secure attention buyers have to bid more 
money. The minimum rates are as follows for seaborad 
or nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Beams and 
Channels, 15-inch and upward, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

Bars.—The Bar situation appears to be very strong, 
and from the fact that deliveries are slow it is inferred 
that the mills are all very full of work. Prices are 
maintained at 1.60c. to 1.65c. as a minimum for carload 
lots, and Steel Bars at slightly higher figures. 

Sheets.—Scarce as bens’ teeth, but there is some pros- 
pect of relief in course of a few weeks’ time. Prices are 
according to the urgency for deliveries, but nominally 
they are about as follows for best Sheets (Common 
Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.50c.; No. 14, 2.70c.; No. 
16, 2.80c. to 2.90¢.; Nos. 18-20, 3.40c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.50c.; 
Nos. 26, 27, 3.65¢. to 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.80c. to 4c 

Old Material.—The market is easier, and Steel Scrap 
can be bought at less money than was quoted a week 
ago. There is a little improvement in Borings, good 
clean stock having sold at $8 and over that in one or two 
instances. Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
are as follows: Choice Railroad Scrap, $19.25 to $20; 
Country Scrap, $15.60 to $17; No. 2 Light (Ordinary), 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 2 Light (Forge), $13.75 to $14.25; 
Machinery Cast, $13.75 to $14.25; Heavy Steel, $17.50 to 
$18; Old Steel Rails, $17.50 to $18; Old Iron Rails, $19 
to $20; Wrought Turnings, $11.75 to $12.50: Cast Bor- 
ings, $7.50 to $7.75; Old Car Wheels, $16.50 to $17; Iron 
Axles, $23.50 to $24; Steel Axles, $19 to $20. 


—— 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., October 16, 1901.—(By Telegraph). 
The situation in the Pig Iron market is practically 
unchanged from what it was a week ago. There has 
been some heavy buying of Forge Iron by parties at 
quite a distance from this city, though the sales are re- 
ported to the agency headquarters here. Most of this 
Iron has been Southern brands. The main body of the 
business, however, has been in Foundry Iron, and while 
there have been no very large contracts closed, yet there 
has been a very large number of orders, ranging from 
700 or 800 tons down. There is still practically but one 
price for Southern Iron, and that is on the basis of $11, 
Birmingham, for No. 2. Almost all of the business which 
is being transacted represents contracts covering the 
first half of next year. There is a good, strong demand, 
and in some cases an urgent demand for immediate de- 
livery of Iron, but it is very scarce, and, in fact, almost 
impossible to secure any of the popular grades for de- 
livery within the next three months. The outlook for 
the coming week is for a continuation of the present 
good business, and the whole situation may be classed 
as excellent. Freight from Birmingham is $2.75 to this 
point; from Hanging Rock district, $1.10. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern Coke, No. 1.. 





eee ee eee eeseee **ee 5 
SON MOONE. BUR. Boos oc cc wewnckne cea to S40 
Semon SO PO, Be kk cco sccen.. sina 13.25 
atin eect ee er rere owes 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ —T 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ er 13.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... wee. tO 12.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............° wee. tO 12.75 
oe $14.60 to 15.00 
Ohio Silvery, No. 2............°°°°"" 14.10 to 14.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ £15.10 to 15.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.60 to 15.35 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 14.10 to 14.85 
Re ee ne ocoe OO 14965 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 


IIE tr care sia Seo 6 nd Bure oa shi ae $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.25to 17.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 
Plates and Bars.—The market is verystrong and quite 
active with indications pointing to higher figures after a 
while. We quote, f.o.b, Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.65c.. with half extras; same, in small lots. 
1.85c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots. 
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contract delivery, 1.62c.; same for prompt delivery, 1.70¢c. 
to 1.75¢c.; Base Angles, in carload lots, 1.80c.; Plates, ' 
inch and heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, 
No. 16, 2.90c. to 3c. 

Old Material.—The situation is unchanged, and on 
the basis of last week’s figures the market is steady 
We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, 
$14 to $14.50; Cast Railroad and Machine Scrap, $12.25 
to $12.75; Iron Axles, $19 to $20; Lron Rails, $17.25 1 
$18.25; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14.75 to $15.25; 
short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $17 to $17.50. 
All prices except No. 1 Wrought on the basis of gross 
tons. 


a, 
ee 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ount0, October 15, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The Iron Ore carrying trade on the lakes 
received a serious setback this week by the appearance 
of a car shortage. The movement from the boats direct 
to the stock piles of the furnaces has, in some instances, 
stopped entirely for the better part of a day, an unpre- 
cedented condition this year, and at other times the cars 
have been so scarce that direct movement has been 
only partially as brisk as it was late in the summer. 
The shippers have about stopped taking wild boats, find 
ing that it is to be rather a difficult task under prevail- 
ing conditions to keep the contract boats going. The 
rates hold nominally at the old figures, although the 
market is in such shape that owners would be willing to 
take less if assured of a dock and even moderate dis- 
patch in unloading. The rates are 90c. from Duluth, 80c. 
from Marquette, and 60c. from Escanaba. 


Pig Iron.—The price of Foundry Iron has climbed a 
little this week, and $14 is now generally quoted on No. 
2 in the Valley. Some reports are abroad of small lots 
having been taken at $13.75, but if such is the case it is 
on material which was arranged for a week or more 
ago, when such a price was generally accepted. All of 
the sales made recently have been on the higher basis. 
The sales have been only fairly heavy this week. Deliv- 
eries are not promised now until the latter part of De- 
cember. Southern Irons are getting some foothold in 
this market by the inability of Valley furnaces to make 
deliveries. The prices are still quoted at $11, Birming- 
ham, the expected advance not having been recorded. 
On the Foundry grades some contracts for delivery after 
the first of the year have been taken by malleable pro- 
ducing concerns. The furnaces in the Bessemer Associa- 
tion have sold up all of the Lron they can possibly pro- 
duce during November, and deliveries are not now prom- 
ised before Vecember 1. The buying for next year has 
not started in as yet. 

Finished Material.—Structural Shapes are the fea- 
ture of the market this week. The Pittsburgh mills are 
in such position that they are not offering deliveries un- 
til the latter part of January. The other Structural 
producers are in no better condition. The situation is 
considered stronger since the winter months are the 
dull season of the year, when most mills are content with 
orders that will keep them in operation. The market 
now is very strong at the prevailing prices of 1.70c. for 
Beams, Channels and Angles. The Rail situation is still 
very strong and the market shows this week that new 
orders for future delivery are coming in steadily. Or- 
ders are coming in steadily on Bars, and this seems to be 
one of the strongest factors of the market. The orders 
are very largely in excess of the production at the mills, 
and in consequence the possibility of future delivery ‘s 
constantly being diminished. The prices do not change 
from 1.55c., Pittsburgh, on Bar Iron, and 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, for Bessemer Bar Steel, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, 
on Open Hearth. Plates are not quite as strong as the 
remainder of the market, but some business is showing 
up which may change the aspect a little. This week 
one order for about 2000 tons of ship material has been 
placed, and the reports on the market indicate that from 
5000 to 8000 tons are still in sight and might be forth- 
coming in the near future. The demand for Sheets 
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keeps up, and the sales have been heavy at old prices. 

Old Iron.—The Scrap market is very strong now, be- 
ing in better shape than at any time for weeks. The 
sales are quite heavy and the demand seems to be slight- 
ly in excess of the available supply. The prices have 
not changed much, but the market is strong at the old 
figures. The quotations are as follows: No. 1 Wrought, 
$16.50, net; Cast Borings, $8, gross; Wrought Turnings, 
$12.25, gross; Cast Scrap, $13, net; Stove Plate, $10, net; 
Heavy Steel, $17, gross; Steel Rails, $17, gross; Old Iron 


Rails, $22, net; Old Steel Axles, $19, gross; Old Car 
Wheels, $17, gross. . 


_— 


Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, October 16, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The heavy purchases of Bessemer and 
Basie Iron by the United States Steel Corporation and 
other large Steel interests have cleaned up the surplus 
[ron for October and November, and the market is very 
strong at $15.25, at furnace. It is possible that a few 
small lots of Bessemer Iron might be picked up from 
outside parties, say at $15.10, or $15.15 at furnace, but 
it is not likely that there is more than 5000 tons of this 
Iron. The market for Mill Iron is very strong, and 
prices are higher. There have been heavy purchases of 
Foundry Iron for this quarter, and also for next year, 
when prices were lower and the market has advanced 
materially. We quote Bessemer Iron at $15.25 at fur- 
nace, or $16, Pittsburgh. As stated this price might be 
slightly shaded by some of the outside furnaces. Gray 
Forge Iron is $14.15 to $14.25, Pittsburgh, and is very 
strong. We quote No. 1 Foundry at $15 to $15.25: No. 
~, $14.50 to $14.75, and No. 8, $14 to $14.25, all f.o.b 
Pittsburgh. We note sales of some 20,000 to 25,000 tons 
of Standard Bessemer Iron made last week by the out- 
side furnaces and broker at prices ranging from about 
$15 to $15.10, Valley furnace. It is hardly likely that 
large blocks of Bessemer Iron could be bought at these 
prices to-day, as the market is firmer. We also note 
purchases in round lots of Bessemer Iron from the Bes- 
semer Furnace Association by the United States Steel 
Corporation at $15.25, at furnace, or $16, Pittsburgh, for 
November delivery. We note a sale of 1000 tons of 
Standard Forge Iron at $14.10, and one of 500 tons at 
$14.15, Pittsburgh; also a sale of 2000 tons of Standard 
Northern No. 2 Foundry at $14.50, Pittsburgh. The 
United States Steel Corporation have closed up the pur- 
chase on Tuesday of 38,000 tons of Standard Bessemer 
Iron from the Bessemer Furnace Association at $15.25 
at furnace, and for November shipment. 


(By Mail.) 


The most encouraging reports continue to be received 
as to the condition of the Iron trade and the outlook for 
next year. The balance of this year on present basis 
is assured, for the reason that the mills are practically 
sold up on all kinds of material, with the possible ex- 
ception of Plates, Wire and Wire Nails. through Decem- 
ber. We are also advised that a good deal of tonnage 
has been entered for next year, and at very good prices. 
rhe finishing mills are much hampered in their opera- 
tions by the shortness in supply of Steel, and this con- 
dition will continue for some little time, until the Steel 
mills have caught up with back orders. Further pur- 
chases of Bessemer and Basic Iron have been made in 
the week, and the market is strong on the basis of $15.25, 
at furnace, or $16, Pittsburgh. Steel is somewhat quiet, 
only small lots being sold, and these bring $26 to $27, at 
mill. We understand that some consumers are getting 
Steel on a sliding scale basis, which at present prices 
of Bessemer Iron net the maker a good deal less than is 
being charged for prompt Steel. There is no change to 
note in prices of Finished Material, but the whole mar- 
ket is firm, with the exception of Wire products, which 
are weak. 





Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote German 80 
per cent. Ferro, in carloads and larger lots, at $52.50, 
delivered f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. Domestic Ferro is held 
at about $55 a ton. 
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Muck Bar.—There is some inquiry for Muck Bar and 
standard grades are held at about $29.50, buyer’s mill, 
Pittsburgh. Possibly for larger tonnage this price might 
be slightly shaded, but the market is regarded as quite 
firm. 


Rods.—Makers of Rods advise us that the market is 
stronger than it has been for some time. We quote Bes- 
semer Rods at $32.50 to $33, Pittsburgh, but it is under- 
stood some sellers are holding firm for the higher price. 
There is a heavy demand for Basic Rods and they are 
almost impossible to obtain at any price, and bring much 
higher figures than Bessemer. 


Plates.—The volume of tonnage in Plates continues 
light, but in spite of this the mills are holding firm to 
the agreement on prices. A good deal of tonnage is in 
sight and will probably be placed before long. The lead- 
ing Plate mills are comfortably filled, but some of the 
small concerns have only work ahead for a week or two. 
We quote: Tank Plate, 14-inch thick, up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler 
Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; 
Still Bottom Steel, 1.80c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less 
than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more 
than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 
inch in thickness, $1 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 ex- 
tra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on car- 
load lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots. 
Terms, net cash in 30 days. 


Structural Material.—The Wabash Railroad bridge, 
to cross the Monongahela River and run into the new 
proposed depot in the lower part of the city, is being fig- 
ured upon and may be placed in a few days. This bridge 
will require possibly 10,000 tons or more of material. 
Active work on the Farmers’ Deposit Bank has been 
started and this will take 5000 tons. Other large jobs in 
the Pittsburgh district are coming up and will be placed 
before this year is out. The Structural mills are loaded 
with tonnage for the next two or three months, and will 
run to utmost capacity right through the winter months. 
Prices are firm, but not changed. We quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 
1.55¢c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65¢c.; Steel Bars, 
1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60¢e. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—We note a continued heavy demand for both 
Iron and Steel Bars, and most of the mills are from two 
to three months behind in orders. While the minimum 
price of Steel Bars in carloads is 1.50c., yet small lots 
for prompt shipment are being sold at 1.60c. to 1.65c., 
and in some cases more is obtained. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.50c. in carloads and 1.60c. to 1.65c. in small 
lots, with $2 advance on open hearth stock and the usual 
advances for high carbons and miscellaneous shapes. 
The agreement recently made by the makers of Iron 
Bars, by which the price of carloads and larger lots 
was fixed at 1.55c., Pittsburgh, $1 a ton above the price 
of Steel Bars. is being rigidly held. The mills rolling 
Iron Bars are full of work and prompt delivery is very 
hard to obtain. We quote Common Iron Bars at 1.55c., 
Pittsburgh, half extras. For small lots a considerable 
advance on this price is charged. 


Sheets.—In Sheets it continueg to be largely a ques- 
tion of delivery. Demand continues heavy, and some of 
the Sheet mills are out of the market as sellers for de- 
livery in balance of this year. A good deal of tonnage 
in Sheets has been sold for next year, and the outlook is 
that the Sheet mills will have steady work all through 
the winter months We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box 
annealed, one pass through cold rolls, in carload lots and 
for shipment over balance of this year, at 3.10c. to 3.25c. 
For small lots of a few bundles and for prompt ship- 
ment No. 27 is being sold as high as 3.40c. to 3.50c., and 
No. 28 as high as 3.50c. to 3.75c. Prices of the Amert- 
can Sheet Steel Company are as follows on lots of 500 
bundles or more of Black Sheets, one pass through cold 
rolls: Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 2.30c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.40c.; 
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Nos. 16 and 17, 2.50c.; Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 
22, 23 and 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.80c,; No. 27, 2.90c.; 
No. 28, 3c.; No. 29, 3.15c.; No. 30, 3.25c. On lots less than 
500 bundles the American Sheet Steel Company will not 
make shipments except through jobbers, and for direct 
shipments from mill in less than carload lots an extra 
charge of 10c. per 100 Ibs. is made. Galvanized Sheets 
are held at 70, 10 and 5 off in lots of 500 bundles and 
over, and at 70 and 10 in smaller lots. Outside Sheet 
mills quote Galvanized at 70 and 10 to 70 and 5 off in 
carloads for shipment within the next 60 to 90 days. 
Small lots of Galvanized are held at about 70 off. 


Merchant Steel.—The mills advise us that tonnage is 
very good, and the tone of the market is firm. On some 
lines higher prices are being asked. We quote: Toe Calk, 
1.80c. to 1.85c.; Tire Steel, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.85¢. to 1.90c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.75c.; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2.75c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c. base; Cold 
Rolled Shafting, 60 per cent. off in carloads and 55 per 
cent. in less than carloads, delivered to all points east 
of the Mississippi River; Tool Steel, 6c. and upward, de- 
pending on quality, maker’s mill. 


Skelp.—The supply of Skelp has been considerably 
increased by the starting up of more mills, but the out- 
put is being taken by the Tube mills as fast as made. 
The market is firm, and we quote Grooved Iron Skelp 
at 1.95¢ to 1.9714c., and Sheared at 2c. to 2.05c. Grooved 
Steel Skelp is 1.85c. to 1.90c., and Sheared 1.90c. to 
1.95c. All these prices are f.o.b. maker’s mill, less 2 per 
cent. for cash in 30 days from date of invoice. 


Tubular Goods.—Deliveries of Tubes are somewhat 
better, but certain sizes are still very hard to obtain for 
prompt shipment. Some of the mills that put their 
prices away up during the strike have lowered them 
quite considerably. The leading Tube interest con- 
tinues to quote to consumers in carload lots for delivery 
within 60 to 90 days as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Galvd. 


; Black. 
\% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch 6 48 
¥% to 10 inch 56 


I. J. 
538% 
59 
61% 


I. J. 


57% 
Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 Inch, inclusive... 65% 
2 inch to 2% inch, inclusive 60 
6 inch and larger 
Iron. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch 
1% inch to 2% inch 
2% inch to 13 inch 


Boiler Tubes. 


Jobbers who can ship Pipe out of stock, or within a 
short time of receipt of order, are able to get much bet- 
ter prices than the above. 


Coke.—The output of Coke in the Connellsville re- 
gion fell off about 10,000 tons last week. This was due 
partly to the short water supply at some of the works. 
There is still a car scarcity, and shipments for the week 
would have been heavier if more cars had been avail- 
able. It is said the H. C. Frick Coke Company and al- 
lied interests are short 300 cars a day. Of the 21,733 
ovens in the Connellsville region, 19,473 were active last 
week and 2260 idle. The output was 218,118 tons, and 
shipments of 10,900 cars. We continue to quote Con- 
nelisville Furnace Coke at $1.75 to $2, and 72-hour Foun- 
dry at $2.25 to $2.50; Main Line Furnace Coke is held 
at $1.65 to $1.75, and Foundry at $1.85 to $2. It is pos- 
sible some brands of Main Line Furnace Coke, not so 
favorably known, might be bought at less than prices 
quoted above. 


The partnership of Banning, Cooper & Co., Iron and 
Steel factors, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, expired by limita- 
tion on October 15. Charles S. Guthrie has retired and 
Richard Hoffmen, Jr.. and J. K. Frye have been ad- 


mitted as partners. No change will be made in the firm 
name. 


TRON AGE. 
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St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, October 16, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market is in a state of great 
activity in keeping with recent conditions. While the ton- 
nage of individual orders is not generally on an unusual 
scale there has been a marked increase in this direction 
since our last report. It is said the bulk of the business 
uow being placed is for delivery by the end of the year 
and some difficulty is being experienced by the furnaces 
to promptly fill this demand. One of the leading con- 
cerns say the figures for one recent day’s business footed 
up 25,000 tons, including one order for 15,000 tons. We 
quote as follows for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry $14.75 pe re 


Southern, No. 2 Foundry 

Southern, No. 3 Foundry 

Southern, No. 4 Foundry 

No. 1 Soft 

No. 

Gray Forge 

Bars.—An extraordinary demand is reported in the 
market for Bars, and the usual request for quick deliv- 
ery is a difficult problem for the mills to solve. The ton- 
nage booked for delivery between now and January 1 
will likely tax the mills greatly to turn out. We quote: 
Iron Bars, 1.75c. to 1.85¢.; Steel Bars, 2c. Jobbers quote 
Iron Bars, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15c., full 
extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The heavy demand which 
has been ruling in the Rail department of the market 
still continues, and it is reported on a broader scale. 
Track Supplies are stil] in active demand with no change 
in prices. We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.95c.; Bolts, 
with Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 
2.90c. to 2.95¢.; Spikes, 2c. to 2c. 

Pig Lead.—The Pig Lead condition rules along re- 
cent lines with a good demand and no change in prices. 
Soft Missouri at 4.25c. to 4.2514c., and Chemical at 4.30c. 
to 4.35c. 


Spelter.—A steady and large demand continues in 
the market for Spelter and prices are advancing with 
apparently no diminishing of the buying power. We 
quote 4.10c. bid about the top figures on this move for 
large transactions. 


a, 
—_— 


New York. 


New York, October 16, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—With the exception of one transaction, in- 
volving about 6000 tons of Iron, no sales of any magni- 
tude are reported in this market. Consumers are testing 
the market for the first and second quarters of next 
year, but are apparently unwilling to pay current prices. 
We quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, No. 1, 
$16 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $14.75 to $15.75; No. 2 Plain, $14 
to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Tennessee and Ala- 
bama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15 to $15.50; No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $14.75 to $15; No. 1 Soft, $14.75 to $15; No. 2 Soft, 
$14.50 to $14.75; No. 3 Foundry, $13.75 to $14; No. 4 
Foundry, $13.50 to $13.75; Gray Forge, $13.25 to $13.50. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Quick delivery is generally demand- 
ed, and in some cases where it cannot be arranged for 
purchasers state that the work will be postponed until 
next spring. Generally speaking, inquiries for small lots 
are falling off and no large blocks for next year are yet 
on the market. On a lot of 3070 metric tons for Java, 
closed at the Hague in the middle of last month, the 
Friedrich-Wilhelms Huette, Muelheim a R., bid 229,981 
florins, against 252,047 florins for the only American bid. 

Steel Rails.—The Eastern roads have not yet placed 
their orders to any extent, however active the Western 
business may be. An Eastern mill has taken an order 
for 15,000 tons of Rails for Cuba. We continue to quote 
$28 at mill for Standard Sections. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—New orders for Structural! 
Material have not been large in this territory during the 
week. The activity in the building of large structures con- 
tinues, however. We quote as follows at tidewater: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80¢.; Angles, 1.75c. 
to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. te 1.85¢e.: Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 2c.: Sheared Steel Plates are 1.80c. to 1.85c. for 
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Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95¢. for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. for Fire 








Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 2.25c. for C. H. 
No. 1, 2.75¢e. for Flange, and 3.25c. for Fire Box. Re- 
fined Bars are 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.62%4c. 
to 1.65¢. 





Metal Market. 


NEw York, October 16, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—As far as actual consuming business was 
concerned the market during the last week was very 
quiet. During the period of the recent declining mar- 
ket most of the large consumers covered their require- 
ments for the balance of this year, and the smaller con- 
asumers are as usual buying only what they actually re- 
quire for the fulfillment of business in hand. The mar- 
ket itself was somewhat firmer, however, owing to the 
advance of prices in London. Prices at the close to-day 
were: Spot, 24.85c. to 25c.; November, 24.85¢c. asked; De- 
cember, 24%4c. asked, and January, 24c. asked. 

The London market at the close was £115 for spot 
and £108 for futures. The discount on futures in Lon- 
don is now over £7. The half monthly shipments from 
the Straits aggregated 2120 tons, as against 1895 tons 
for the same period of last year. 

Copper.—Lake for spot delivery is now scarce, and 
consumers find themselves forced to pay 16.85c. to 17c. 
The first named figure was bid on ’change to-day for a 
earload lot. It is needless to state that only small lots 
are changing hands at these figures. The large consum- 
ers are of the opinion that the market will certainly uot 
advance, and are getting along with just as small a 
stock of Copper as possible. Inquiry among some of the 
largest of these concerns elicited the information that 
all believe that prices are bound to recede before a great 
while. Electrolytic and Casting Copper are unchanged, 
and Electrolytic can be had at prices ranging from 
16.30c. to 165¢c., according to brand. Casting stoek is 
quoted from 155<c. to 165¢c.. London has steadily ad- 
vanced for spot, but futures were more or less neglected, 
selling at a discount of £1 5s. to-day. Best Selected is 
unchanged at £72. The London market to-day was 
quoted at the close £05 5s. for spot and £64 for futures. 
While the production for September in the United States 
is about the same as for the corresponding period of last 
year, that of the reporting mines of Europe it will be 
noticed has increased from 7839 tons for September of 
last year to 9479 tons for this year. This is an increase 
of 20 per cent., and is regarded in the trade as of con- 
siderable significance. 

Pig Lead.—There is no change in this market. Busi- 
ness is quiet. The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany continue to quote on a basis of 4.37%4c. for Desil- 
verized, New York, and 4.32%c., St. Louis. London has 
further declined, the quotation at the close to-day be- 
ing £11 7s. 6d. 


Spelter—Continues to grow firmer. Consumption 
throughout the country is reported to be good, and while 
there may be some manipulating influence behind the 
present upward movement, there is no disposition shown 
in any quarter to retard its progress. Producers con- 
sider that the price of the metal has been so low during 
the last two or three years that any advance would be 
welcome, no matter how it comes. During the early por- 
tion of the week under review the price reached as high 
as 4.25¢. to 4.30c., New York, but at the close to-day the 
quotation was 4.20c. to 4.25c. A report which is creat- 
ing interest in the trade is to the effect that the Lanyon 
Zinc Company are building at their Iola plant a large 
Sheet mill, and will enter the market with Sheet Zinc. It 
is expected to have the mill turning out its product by 
the end of this year. .The London market is unchanged 
from last week with £17 2s. 6d. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8%c.; 
Cookson’s 10%c. Outside brands are sold 8c. 

Nickel—Is unchanged, prices continuing on a basis of 
60c. for lots not covered by yearly contracts. 

Quicksilver.—There is no change. The price quoted 
is $51 per flask of 76% Ibs., in lots of 50 flasks or more. 
The London market is unchanged at £9. 
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Tin Plate.—Announcement was made to-day that the 
American Tin Plate Company will take orders for the 
first quarter of next year at unchanged prices. The com- 
pany are quoting on a basis of $4.19 per box of Standard 
100-Ib. Cokes, f.0.b. New York, and $4 f.o.b. mill. The 
London market has scored another decline, closing at 
14 shillings 3 pence. 

John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foregn reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs. : 


; Product 
teporting Outside Total U.S. foreign U. 8. 
mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 


First half 1895..... 70,612 9,100 79.712 42484 34,215 
Second half 1895... 84,885 6,600 91.485 438674 30,507 
See Bec cnves 155.497 15,700 171.197 86178 64,722 
First half 1896..... 94,180 7.200 101.380 42.255 58,216 
Second half 1896... 95,314 7.200 102.514 43.941 67.287 
a .)6 6[E ee 199.494 14,400 203.894 86.196 125.503 
First half 1897... ..103.651 5,000 108,651 44.263 64,870 
Second half 1897. ..100,555 6.900 107,455 44007 64.340 
 & 204,206 11,900 216,106 88270 129.210 
First half 1898..... 112.687 7.800 120,487 40880 68,284 
Second half 1898...103.525 10.250 113,785 43.674 76.831 
i. & ae 216.222 18.050 234,272 84554 145,115 
First half 1899.....111.987 12.500 124,487 43.629 56.460 


Second half 1899...118,818 18,900 137,719 45.611 63,351 


Total 1899.........230.896 31.400 262,206 89240 119.811 
First half 1900.....114,177 20,400 134,577 43153 90.747 
Second half 1900...113.810 20400 134,104 46278 69.335 
Total 1900.........227.987 40.800 268.681 89431 160,082 
First half 1901.....112.794 20.600 133,394 46.847 50,027 
WONs, DORs a caer nce 18,585 8,400 21.985 9.254 6,824 
August, 1901....... 19.267 3,400 22,667 8,180 6.840 
September, 1901.... 18,080 3,500 21,580 9,477 6,419 


oi 


The Homestead Armor Plate Plant.—PITTSBURGH, 
Pa., October 16, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)\—Some very ex- 
tensive improvements and additions to equipment will 
be made in the armor plate department of the Home- 
stead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Homestead, Pa. The Carnegie Company claim that 
about $4,000,000 have been expended in this armor plate 
department, and it is the intention to practically dupli- 
cate the present plant. Included in the new equipment 
to be added is another 12,000-ton hydraulic forging 
press and heating furnaces. The present capacity of 
the armor plate department is 300 tons a day, but this 
will be increased to 500 tons a day. Plans are now be- 
ing drawn for the new additions and equipment, and 
active work will be started in a very short time. 


Oe 


The Wellsville Sheet Mill.—PittspurcH, Pa., 
October 16, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—The Wellsville Works 
of the American Sheet Steel Company, at Wellsville, 
Ohio, which now contains six mills, will be increased 
to a ten-mill plant. It is possible that in the spring six 
more mills may be added to these works, making it a 
16-mill plant. 





<i 
— 





A New Shipyard.—Another large shipyard is pro- 
jected on Lake Michigan. Ground has been purchased 
for the purpose near St. Joseph, Mich. The land lies 
along the Indiana, Illinois & Iowa Railroad tracks. A 
dry dock is contemplated in connection with the yard, to 
be of a size to accommodate the largest vessels. 

a ee 

The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company have been 
organized at New Castle, Pa., and will build a plant in 
that city for the manufacture of bolts, nuts and chain. 
Possibly a forging plant may be added later. 


The Washington Charcoal Iron Tin mills, who have a 
tin plate plant at Washington, Pa., have given an order 
to the Mesta Machine Company of Pittsburgh for a 
Mesta pickling machine. The fifth mill in the tin plate 
plant of this concern will be put in operation soon. 


Charles A. Painter, formerly of the American Steel 
Hoop Company, has sold his seat in the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange. 


The Sheffield Rolling Mill Company of Sheffield, Ala., 
have resumed work, after expending $25,000 in putting 
in machinery for the manufacture of steel hoops and 
cotton ties. The mill is now running on barrel hoops 
and railroad spikes. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 16, 1901. 











Closing 


Cap’! Issued Thursday. Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. 


$10,000,000 Am, 
20,000,000 Am. 
10,000,000 Am. 


Sicycle Co., 
Bicycle Co., Pref 
Bicycle Co., Bonds.... 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com.. -254%9 25%-25% 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref.§.. -81 
Am. Locomotive, Pref 851%4-85% 
Bethlehem Steeltt 
Cambria Iron, Phila.* 
Cambria Steel* 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 92 
Crucible Steel, Com 
Crucible Steel, Pref . 
Diamond State Steel|/§§... eee 150 
International Pump, Com.. 2,400 
International Pump, Pref.. 
International Silver 
Penna., new, Com., Phila.. 
Penna., new, Pref., Phila.§. 37%- 89 -891% 
Pressed Steel, 381%4-38% 3914-391 
Pressed Steel, Pref 78\4-79% 
Repub. Iron & Steel, Com.. 1414-14% 44-15% -15% 15 
Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. . i 
Sloss-Sheffield S. & I., Com. 
Sloss-Sheffield S. & I., Pref.§. 
20,000,000 Tenressee Coal & Iron.... 
1,500.000 Tidewater Steel}! - 6% 
510,361,300 U. S. Steel Co., Com.|||]... 42%¢-48% 
508,511,200 U. 8S. Steel Co., Pref.|i|... 93 -93% 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & §.|} 


5,900 
1,150 
4.000 


25% 
80% 
84% 


254-25% 


2514-26 
80%-81 
8414-847% 
15,000,000 
7,974,550 
45,000,000 
23,000,000 
24,410,900 
24,399,500 
1,975,000 
15,000,000 
8,850,000 
11,000,000 
10,750,000 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
27,191,000 
20,306,900 
7,500,000 
6,700,000 


10,289 
8,220 


25%-26% ; 
92%-93 92 


2556-26 
-93% 


7 


79\4-79% 
-155% 


a: 


Rte) BMAD > Sod hay 


58%-61 60%-61% 60%4-60% 
6%- 614 - 6% 
434%4-48% 43 -43% 
9356-94 93%%-94% 


- 6% 


MES Sant. 


“43% 
92% 


93,200 
54,225 
500 


4254-43% 
93%-945¢ 
-7 


92%4-925% 


PR Sine 


MGM ORO 


ee me 


SLR Mee. 





Preferred stocks 7 < cumulative unless otherwise stated. §7 ¢ Non-Cu. 
Capital $550.000,000 Common ; $555.000.000 Preferred ; * Par $50. +6 guaranteed by Beth. Steel 


dividend. 


Par $10. tt Par $50, $1 paid in. || Authorized 


§ New stock. “5 
0. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. { Ex- 


Bonded Indebtedness: American Bicycle Co., $10,000.000 sinking fund gold debentures 54; Cambria Iron Co., guaranteed 4 ¢ per 


annum on $50 
( ambria Steel Co. ; 


r by Cambria Steel Co. ; Cambria [ron Co., 
Diamond State Steel Co, property lease 


totai capita! $2.000.000 ; Intervational Pump: Blake & Knowles 8. P. Co 


218.000 6 « deventure 20-year bonds, 1917, 
from Diamond State Steel 
$1.000.000 6; Tennessee C., 1. & 


yable option 5 years, assumed by 
1,000,000. $7 50 on Steel stock paid in, 


0, at 4¢0n 
R. R. Co., $8.000.000 5%, $8.367.000 6 x, 


$1,114,000 7 ¢, $1,000,000 7¢.cu. pref. ; Pennsylvania Steel. $1.000.000 5 Steelton Ist, 1917. $2.000.000 5 ¢ Sparrow's Point 1st, 1922. $4,000,000 consol- 
idated, both plants; Bethlehem Iron, 4 351.000 5 ¢ maturing 1907. interest and ovrincipal guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Co.; Republic 


Iron & Steel. none; Warwick Iron & 
Mort.. 6 ¢ $2.411,000, Col. Fuel & 
Sloss I. & S. first mortgage 6 %, $2,000,000, Sloss 1. & 8. 


also Am. 8, & W.Co. $1 


teel, none; Celorado Fuel & Lron Co., Col Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 ¢ $890 000, Col. Coal & Iron Con, 
Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2.674,000, also outstanding $2.000.000 preferred stock; Sloss-Sheffieild St. & I. Co., 
general mortgage 44% ¢ $2,000 000. 

.656, Federal Steel Co. $9,822.000 Illinois 5 ¢. $7.417,000 E J.& E. R.R. 5 4, $1,600,000 Johnson 6 %, $6,732 


U. 8.Steel Corporation $304,000.000 5 < ld bonds, 
700 000 D. &LR. 


R. R. 5 £, $1,000,000 2d D. & 1. R. R. R. 6 ¢, $10,000 iand grant D. &1.R. R R.5%; National Stee] $2,561,000 6 <. 








Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The opinion is prevalent in Wall Street that the de- 
velopments in the copper stocks have not been without 
their serious effect upon industrials generally, the steel 
shares suffering more or less according to their char- 
acter. There has been rather more difficulty in arrang- 
ing for loans on collateral of this kind. The week has 
been characterized by a moderate decline, followed by a 
rally which has carried values back. 


Bid. Asked. 


American Can Company, common 
American Can Company, preferred 
Cramp’s Shipyard stock 
Dominion I. & 8S. Company 
Empire I. & 8., common 

Empire I. & S., preferred 
National Enam. & St., common 
National Enam. & St., preferred 
Otis Elevator, common 

Qus Elevator, preferred 

4 eee ee 

es Ae, ae I hares adi beens meee baled 
H. R. Worthington, preferred 


The Westinghouse Air Brake 
burgh made a net income of $2,981,342 for the late fiscal 
year, and $3,519,199 for the 1900 period. The company 
reduced their dividends this year and showed a surplus 
of $189,092, as against $234,199 for last year. 

The directors of the American Bicycle Company at 
a recent meeting resolved to recommend to the stock- 
holders a reduction in the authorized capital stock of the 
company, amounting to $80,000,000, to $26,996,400, di- 
vided into $9,294,900 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock and $17,701,500 common stock. It is reeommended 
that $705,100 preferred stock and $2,298,500 common 
stock now owned by the corporation be retired. A spe- 
cial meeting of the stockholders will be held in Jersey 
City, October 30, at 12 o’clock, to act upon the above reso- 
lution. 


Dividends.—The Pennsylvania Steel Company have 
declared a semiannual dividend of 3% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable November 1. 

The International Steam Pump Company have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 


the preferred stock, payable November 1, 1901. The 
transfer books of the preferred stock will close October 
19 and reopen November 2. 

Henry R. Worthington, Incorporated, have declared 
a regular semiannual dividend of 3% per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable November 1, 1901. The trans- 
fer books of the preferred stock will close October 19 
and reopen November 2. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable November 1. Books 
close October 21 and reopen November 2. 


_— 
— 





The Tidewater Steel Company.—CHEsTER, Pa., Oc- 
tober 15, 1901.—During the past few days there has been 
a report that the Tidewater Steel Company contemplate 
making improvements to their works in this city. These 
are to include three furnaces, which will be erected in 
the open hearth department. One of the other improve- 
ments to be made, and on which work will start in a 
few days, is the placing of a new girder roof, over the 
outside shipping shed. The largest improvement which 
is talked of is the erection of a large and fully equipped 
rolling mill. At the present time, and a fact which leads 
to the belief that there is good foundation to the rv- 
mor, the company find it necessary to procure ma- 
terial for their plate mills from outside concerns, one 
of which is the Diamond State Steel Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., and other steel industries located up the 
State. On Thursday last several directors and stock- 
holders of the corporation visited the works, under the 
guidance of President C. E. Stafford. The gentlemen 
included Solis and George McCall, directors, and Messrs. 
Schoen, Lowth, Judge Bartley, Dr. Jamison, Mr. Harvey 
and R. W. Davenport, formerly connected with the Beth- 


lehem Iron Company. 
—_— i — 


The Crane Iron Company of Catasauqua, Pa., are 
blowing in another furnace. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw York, October 16, 1901. 
in all branches of the trade there has been a slight 
uprovement shown. Many merchants and manufac- 
turers who a week ago made no effort to conceal a 
tle nervousness over the situation have during the 
ast few days been reconciled by a fresh impetus in gen- 
eral demand. Orders, although not especially large, 
have been more numerous and inquiries in all branches 
continue to increase in volume. Prices, too, have been 
steadier in every line, and the opinion which a week ago 
many held who feared that the trade was entering an- 
other period of concessions has at least received a tem- 
porary check. Those who follow the market carefully 
declare that in ordinary times business comes in “ fits 
and starts.” This week saw a starting of a new fit of 
activity. The lack of individual contracts of great vol- 
ume is not deplored in the trade, as a shop full of small 
contracts is generally considered more profitable than 
the great big orders that fill up the works to the exclu- 
sion of the regular run of work. 
Machine Tools. 

In the heavy sizes business continues unabated. De- 
liveries are becoming more distant and the tone of the 
market as regards this branch is very firm. In the me- 
dium and smaller sizes a fairly steady volume of small 
orders maintains a wholesome condition of trade. There 
is a great deal of expansion of factory capacity going on 
among prominent concerns in this section of the coun- 
try. Consequently demand runs chiefly in the direction 
of the better classes of tools. No changes in prices of 
importance are reported. 

One of the largest orders placed during the week 
called for 15 Acme screw machines. It was awarded 
by a builder of hardware specialties to the Prentiss Tool 
& Supply Company. 

The Elliott & Hatch Book Typewriter Company of 
256 Broadway, New York, have just purchased a fair 
sized equipment of machine tools. The additional equip- 
ment includes milling machines, lathes, automatic screw 
machines and other fine machine tools. The machinery 
is to be installed in a new addition which it has been 
found necessary to build to the present plant. M. C. 
Beard is the company’s purchasing agent. 

Shortly after the destruction of the plant of the Fi- 
field Tool Company of Lowell, Mass., by fire several 
months ago it was generally reported in the trade that 
the work would not be rebuilt and that this well-known 
concern would pass out of existence. We have just been 
officially advised that this is not to be the case, All the 
property, both real and personal, we are informed, re- 
maining of the.Fifield Tool Company plant was sold by 
the assignees on the 8th inst. to George W. Fifield, who 
will immediately rebuild on a larger scale and continue 
the manufacture of lathes as built by the Fifield Tool 
Company. The new company will not, however, build 
any sizes below 24 inch, and will build up to 96 inch. 
The new works are to be built at once. They will be 
equipped with the latest types of modern machinery and 
appliances, as the object of Mr. Fifield is to erect one of 
the finest machine tool plants in America. 

The following information, which is sent us by 
Charles Miller, who is doing a great deal to advance the 
interest of Franklin, Pa., will be of general interest to 
the machinery trade: “ The Colburn Tool Company, for- 
merly of Toledo, Ohio, are preparing to build a plant in 
Franklin for the manufacture of all kinds of small 
machinists’ tools. They have secured a piece of prop- 
erty located on Buffalo and Third streets, 300 x 542 feet, 
which will be located on the tracks of the L. S. & M. 8. 
Railway. Contract for the construction material has 
been closed, and work will be commenced upon the 
buildings as soon as the material can be delivered.” 

We are informed by the Baker & Shevlin Company, 
manufacturers of pulp and paper mill machinery, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., that they are erecting a new 
plant, consisting of the following buildings: Machine 
shop, 350 x 75 feet; engine and boiler room, 50 x 100 feet; 
blacksmith shop, 40 x 100 feet; foundry, 85 x 200 feet; 
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All to be of brick and 
iron construction, slate roofs, modern buildings. 


pattern storage, 50 x 100 feet. 


Bollers and Engines, 

A prominent feature of business in these lines at 
present is that the character of the inquiries received 
has improved somewhat. For some time past the chief 
difficulty has been to secure a final closing of proposi- 
tions. Inquiries were numerous, but the projectors 
lacked the confidence to close, and salesmen had to cope 
with prolonged procrastination. It is now reported that 
inquiries are more apt to mean immediate business, 
and, while it may take a few days or possibly weeks to 
effect a final closing, this is due to ordinary business 
bickerings, and not because of lack of determination to 
proceed on the part of the purchaser. The natural re- 
sult is that orders are more numerous. In the matter of 
small and medium sized electric lighting and railway 
plants there is a rather brisk demand at this time. 
Large enterprises of this type are not so much in evi- 
dence. The demand for new power generating ap- 
paratus for industrial establishments is said to be very 
good. While orders for smaller units are more numer- 
ous, there is also a good volume in medium sized and 
fairly large plants. The demand for the latter classes is 
occasioned by the concentration of numerous plants at 
large works into new central stations. A notable in- 
stance of this kind is now before the trade. The West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company of 309 Broadway, N. Y., 
are consolidating five scattered boiler and engine houses 
at their Piedmont, W. Va., plant into one large station. 
The order for the boilers has just been awarded to the 
Kkdgemoor Iron Works. The new plant is eventually to 
be of 6000 horse-power capacity, but the present order 
called for but little more than half of this amount. The 
boilers ordered are of the water tube type, while those 
to be replaced are return tubulars. Engines are yet to 
be ordered. This matter, it is expected, will come up in 
about two weeks, when John G. Luke, the president of 
the company, returns to the New York office from the 
South. It is also contemplated to equip a thoroughly 
modern new mill for the production of coated paper. 
This concern are continually enlarging their various 
plants. 

One of the largest orders placed during the week was 
for five engines, aggregating 2200 horse-power. It was 
awarded to Hoovens, Owens & Rentschler of 39 and 41 
Cortlandt street by the Jackson Iron & Tin Plate Com- 
pany of Clarksburg, W. Va. This company are erecting 
an entire new plant, and are purchasing a considerable 
quantity of mill machinery. MecNall boilers have been 
ordered. 

Joseph H. Wallace, whose office is located in the 
Temple Court, 9 Beekman street, N. Y., has placed sub- 
stantially all of the contracts for the equipment of the 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company’s new plant, at 
Webbwood, Ont. These purchases have aggregated 
$225,000. There still remains to be ordered an electric 
generating set. 

Miscellaneous. 

A short time ago mention was made in this column 
of a new enterprise, whose object it was to build a large 
refining plant at Carteret, N. J. The De Lamar Copper 
Refining Works were referred to. This concern have 
now established headquarters at Carteret. H. A. 
Prosser is the manager of the company and has asso- 
ciated with him W. E. Tobey, consulting engineer, 
formerly of 60 Liberty street.” We understand that 
plans for the new plant are being perfected and that 
the preliminary work is progressing rapidly. 

The Almada Sugar Refineries Company of New York 
City, who recently incorporated with a capital of $3,500,- 
000, to operate in Mexico, advise us that they will not 
be ready for two or three months to purchase the equip- 
ment for this plant. The directors are Jorge E. Almada 
and Jesus Almada of Navototo, Mexico; E. J. Johnson of 
Twinsburg, Ohio; Santiago Smithers, George Nordenholt 
and Charles W. Mackey of New York City, and G. V. A. 
Conger of Belleville, N. J. The company’s address for 
the present is care of Santiago Smithers, 215 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Several weeks ago we referred to the purchase of 
machinery for the equipment of the new plant of the 
Porto Rico Sugar Company, more accurately termed the 
Guanica Centrale. Hugh Kelly of 71 Wall street, who 
has been conducting the purchasing, reports to us that 
he has bought almost all of the equipment required. 
There still remain to be purchased a few minor ac- 
cessories. The new plant is to be located at Guanica, 
Porto Rico. It is to have a capacity of 1600 tons daily. 
The 300 horse-power boilers and furnaces have been 
secured from the Sterling Company of 26 Cortlandt 
street. The orders for the engines, mills and crushers 
were awarded to the Farrel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany of Ansonia, Conn. The evaporating plant will 
consist of a Lillie quadruple effect of 400,000 gallons 
capacity, purchased from the Sugar Apparatus Mfg. 
Company of Philadelphia. The crystallizers were ob- 
tained from the Maschinenfabrik Grevenbroich. The 
mechanical filters will be built by the same concern. 
The American Tool & Machine Company of Boston have 
secured the order for the centrifugals. The Chattanooga 
Car & Foundry Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
the order for the railway cars. Percival R. Moses of 
33 Nassau street will place the orders for the electrical 
apparatus required in the project. The machinery is 
to be operated electrically as far as feasible. 

Builders of elevating and conveying machinery, as 
well as engine and boiler builders, are receiving in- 
quiries from the Buffalo Cereal Company, who are 
awarding contracts for the erection of new cereal mills 
and an 80,000-bushel grain elevator. Besides the ele- 
vator, machinery and power plant, there is to be con- 
siderable heating and drying apparatus, including heat- 
ing coils, fans and blowers. The works are to cost 
$100,000. The order for the buildings has been awarded 
to Chas. Berricks Sons of Buffalo. 

It is reported in the trade that the Shaw Electric 
Crane Company of Muskegon, Mich., are about to build 
an extensive addition to their works. The plans, it is 
said, are being prepared by J. H. Daverman & Son of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The order for the two 1000 horse-power engines to 
be installed by.the American Sugar Refining Company 
at their Brooklyn, N. Y., plant was awarded to the 
Providence Engineering Works of Providence, R. I. 
The engines will be of the Rice-Sargent, cross com- 
pound condensing type. 


The London office of the Buffalo Forge Company re- 
cently opened at 39 Victoria street, London, S. W., under 
the management of D. W. Roper, has closed an impor- 
tant contract in connection with the new plant of the 
British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, at Old 
Trafford Park, Manchester, England. This contract is 
for apparatus to be used for heating and ventilating the 
machine shop, foundry stores, the carpenters’ shop and 
box factory of the Westinghouse Company. The ma- 
chine shop building is 900 feet long, 420 feet wide and 59 
feet high. To accomplish the heating and ventilating 
of this area eight steel plate fans, each one capable of 
delivering 60,000 cubie feet of air per minute, and driven 
by a separate induction motor, will be provided; also a 
separate heater for each fan, a total of more than 10 
miles of 1-inch pipe being used. 

The Hazelton Boiler Company, formerly of 120-122 
Liberty street, New York, have just removed their main 
office to the works at Rutherford, N. J. Rutherford is 
only 9 miles from New York on the Efie Railroad with 
satisfactory railroad service during the day. 


_— 
— 


Catalogues Wanted.—Hill, Clarke & Co., Chicago, 
desire catalogues from all machinery manufacturers and 
kindred lines. Address Publication Department. 





——— 


F. E. Bachman, general superintendent Buffalo Union 
Furnace Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has tendered his 
resignation, taking effect on the appointment of his 
snecessor, Who has not been appointed. 
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PERSONAL. 


H. B. Guthrie, formerly district sales agent of the 
American Steel Hoop Company at Pittsburgh, has been 
elected a member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Guthrie will be located in the Empire Building, New 
York. 

An English journal reports that F. C. Roberts of Phil 
adelphia is expected in England to advise on the re- 
modeling of the Consett Lron Works. 

The tube works to be built at Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, are to be under the management of W. J. Waddie, 
recently of the Mannesmann Tube Works, Landore, 
Wales. 

A cable dispatch from St. Petersburg says that Major 
General Retink, manager of the Baltic Shipyards, is 
coming to the United States to study the American steel 
industry. 

H. T. Gause has resigned the presidency of the Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth Company of Wilmington, Del. 

W. E. Berg, mechanical engineer of the Homestead 
Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, has re- 
turned from Europe. 

F. H. Hoffstot, president of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company of Pittsburgh, will in the future make his resi- 
dence in New York City. 

Andrew Carnegie has been unanimously invited to 
become Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s University in Scot- 
land in succession to Prof. James Stewart, whose term 
expires in November. 

Charles T. Schoen, some time president of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, has been elected a director of the 
Tidewater Steel Company. 

Harvey A. Higgins, general manager of the Standard 
Tool Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has returned from a 
five months’ trip through Europe. 


Francis H. Weston, president of the Keystone Drop 
Forge Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has returned from a 
several months’ trip abroad. 

Ralph P. Zint has been appointed assistant general 
sales agent of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Zint has for some time been performing such 
duties, and the past week received official recognition. 


Guy R. Johnson, who was successively connected 
with the Ohio Steel Company and the Duquesne works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, has just been appointed 
furnace superintendent of the Sharon Steel Company of 
Sharon, Pa. © 


Alfred E. Wells, managing director of the Imperial 
Steel Works, at Sheffield, England, was a visitor in Ches 
ter, Pa., on Thursday last, and inspected the American, 
Seaboard & Penn Steel Casting plants. 


Prof. R. A. Smart has resigned his position in the de- 
partment of experimental engineering of Purdue Uni- 
versity, at Lafayette, Ind., and connected himself with 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Boston, Mass., with whom 
he will become the head of a department of experimental! 
engineering which is being established for the purpose 
of investigating all problems relating to blower prac- 
tice and of developing new and more efficient applica 
tions of the fan blower in all lines of industry. 


Besides the election of Geo. F. Baer to the board o! 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company in the place of John 
Lowber Welsh, there have been elected to the board 
Theodore N. Ely, superintendent of motive power of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; F. C. Smink, vice-president and 
general manager of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company, both being included in the Executive 
Committee. They, together with Frank J. Firth, presi- 
dent of the Erie & Western Transportation Company. 
were recently elected to the board of the Cambria Stee! 
Company as the Pennsylvania Railroad representatives 
in addition to Eftingham B. Morris. Mr. Firth will also 
be added to the Pennsylvania Steel Executive Commit- 
tee. Mr. Morris will now be at the head of the Ex 
ecutive Committees of both the Pennsylvania Steel and 
Cambria Steel companies. 
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HARD WARE. 


REDUCING COSTS. 

One secret of the industrial progress which is being 
made by this country and the success which attends its 
efforts to market its products abroad is found in the un- 
remitting pains and marvelous ingenuity which are put 
forth to reduce the cost of manufacture wherever it is 
feasible, no matter how insignificant the saving thus ef- 
fected. An illustration of this is given in connection 
with the management of the plant of one of the great 
consolidations who make it a constant study to reduce 
in every possible way the cost of turning out their prod- 
uct, watching with scrupulous care every detail of man- 
ufacture. The manager of the mill observed that in the 
course of manufacture a certain line of goods were laid 
down again several times, involving obviously the neces- 
sity of taking them up again. To this evident waste of 
labor the attention of the men in charge was called that 
they might siudy on the question as to the way in which 
it could be avoided. As a result of this a number of 
bright practical men are grappling with the problem 
thus presented. It is not to be supposed that it will be 
found feasible to do away altogether with waste of this 
character, but some modifications of method have been 
already adopted which will result in slightly diminished 
costs. The same principle might doubtless with ad- 
vantaze be considered carefully and in a practical man- 
ner by many manufacturers. 


A similar economy might be practiced in many a 
manufacturing or mercantile office in connection with 
the eonduct of the business. Some may be _ sur- 
prised to know that a great corporation, whose 
profits under existing circumstances are very large 
and who are abundantly able to be extravagant, 
should practice careful economy in every department. 
Not long since on looking over the clerical force in a cer- 
tain city where 10 or 12 men were employed it was de- 
cided that one of them could be spared, the remainder 
being sufficient to take care of the work of the office. 
Accordingly the manager said he was given the unpleas- 
ant task of telling one of the clerks, a very satisfactory 
and observing young man, that his services were no 
longer needed. He was dismissed with a month’s pay 
in advance to give him an opportunity of looking up an- 
other place. In this way a permanent saving of more 
than $60 a month -was effected, with, at the same time, 
an improvement in the efficiency of the whole force. 


Bearing on this subject is the recent remark of a 
prominent and successful merchant that there is more 
need and more opportunity for bright and able men now 
than ever before in his experience. They must be of such 
a make up that they fall in with the changing conditions 
and movements, and are able to think out new lines of 
work or to direct with special efficiency, so that labor 
is minimized and the greatest results obtained at the 
smallest expense. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 

The unusual significance of the meeting last week 
in Cleveland is the justification for the amount of space 
devoted to it. The gathering was a thoroughly repre- 
sentative one of both jobbing and manufacturing in- 
terests. Questions of recognized importance were dis- 
cussed, and the views expressed by the manufacturers 
who presented papers will command the attention of the 
trade. 


The National Hardware Association is giving evidence 


° 


f its strength and exerting large influence in the trade. 
It is to be congratulated that it enters on another year 
of its existence under the leadership of R. A. Kirk, who 


s known as a merchant of wide experience and ex- 


ceptional ability. The gentlemen associated with him 
in the direction of the affairs of the association are also 
thoroughly representative merchants of recognized posi- 
tion. The association is thus insured a wise and efficient 
administration. 

Of special significance was the formation of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. This project has often been 
considered, but until now no steps have been taken 
looking to concerted action in this direction. The move- 
ment starts in under most favorable auspices, and there 
will unquestionably be a large accession to the member- 
ship of the association. It promises to exert a wide in- 
fluence and to be a source of benefit to manufacturers 
and the trade in general. 


Condition: of Trade. 


The business situation shows but little change from 





week to week. There is a steady business being done by 
the retail trade, and this is a good indication of the gen- 
eral condition, for when trade is satisfactory with this 
class of merchants it indicates a healthful state in gen- 
ral. With the coming of fall weather there is through- 
out the country a quickening in the demand for fall and 
winter goods, and jobbers report a very satisfactory ac- 
tivity in these lines, but with difficulty in having their 
wants adequately supplied, as there is more or less 
scarcity in many directions. The pressure, however, is 
relaxing on many kinds of heavy goods, especially those 
the production of which was interfered with by the 
strike. The market has witnessed but little change in 
prices within a few weeks except in special instances 
where combinations for one reason or another have come 
to grief. While values, as a rule, are steady, and mer- 
chants are buying in such quantities as their trade re- 
quires, they are not disposed to speculate, anticipating 
that goods are not‘likely to be materially higher. Most 
merchants are conducting their business with enterprise, 
but still conservatism, on the theory that present condi- 
tions, without important change, are likely to continue 
into the new year. They do not find justification for 
buying in excess of their wants for the near future, but 
place orders to this extent with confidence. This view 
of the situation it will be recalled was taken by the 
gentlemen who discussed the subject before the Na- 
tional Hardware Association in the able papers pre- 
sented in our last issue. The jobbers being, as a rule, 
pretty well supplied with goods, the demands which are 
being made by them upon the manufacturers are not es- 
pecially heavy, but stocks in manufacturers’ hands also 
are light and broken, and in many kinds of goods the 
makers are still behind their orders. Export business 
continues without material change in volume, or the 
character of goods going abroati. There is, however, 
some falling off, as the makers are feeling the effects of 
lower foreign prices. The business in specialties, many 
of which and in considerable quantities go abroad, con- 
tinues to increase. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The very heavy pressure under which the Shelf Hard- 
ware jobbers so long labored has been relieved to some 
extent. They report, however, that the volume of busi- 
ness Is still sufficiently large to keep them busy. If they 
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were able to secure a better supply of fall goods such as 
Light Sheet Steel, Tin Plates, Stove Pipe, Elbows, Coal 
Hods, Stove Boards, &c., they would feel much more 
comfortable. The pressure for goods of this character is 
unabated. Every effort is being made to keep custom- 
ers supplied, but available stocks are totally inadequate. 
The demand for staple goods keeps up remarkably well, 
the season being very favorable for outdoor work. All 
kinds of House Furnishing Goods are moving freely with 
a constant tendency toward the purchase of the more 
expensive lines. Heavy Hardware jobbers report them- 
selves unable to keep up assortments, as manufactur- 
ers appear to be incapable of making good deliveries on 
orders long since booked. The supply of such staples as 
Horseshoes and Bolts is under the demand, and stand- 
ard sizes of ordinary Iron and Steel Bars are constant- 
ly running short. The general demand for Wagon Ma- 
terial and Heavy Hardware Supplies is in excess of the 
business done in these lines in previous years. 
St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The tendency in the Hardware market is along the 
broadening line which has marked it for some time. It 
is certainly a source of great satisfaction to the jobbing 
trade to have such conditions prevailing, and nothing 
seems in sight to prevent another record breaking month 
in October. Prices are well maintained on most classes 
of goods, but it might be noted that the price of Scythes, 
Steel goods and other Farm Implements has been con- 
siderably reduced since the dissolving of the association, 
practically making an open market on prices. It is 
rather early to expect relief in the certain lines of goods 
in which scarcity of supply has been ruling, but it is 
hopeful that conditions in this direction will soon be 
remedied. No complaint is heard in the matter of collec- 
tion. 

Philadelphia. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE ComPpANy.—The absence of the 
writer during a portion of the time since his last letter, 
and especially on the dates when letters were due, has 
prevented communications reaching you in the interim. 
During that time we look upon trade in our city as hav- 
ing been exceptionally good and in excess of the pre- 
vious year. During this active distribution of goods 
many kinds have been scarce, and it was with difficulty 
that they could be obtained unless orders were placed 
with the manufacturers at a very much earlier date 
than actual requirements demanded. Many classes of 
goods have been quite insufficient, and there have been 
very few of which there has been an overabundance, 
while goods obtained from manufacturers with usual 
promptness have been noticeable. During this period 
prices have been more than fairly well maintained. 
The interruption of business necessitated by the uni- 
versal period of mourning which followed the death 
of our lamented President recovered quickly, owing to 
industrial demands, and activity in trade circles, soon 
after the feeling of depression, resumed normal condi- 
tions. The published earnings of some of the largest 
industrial companies in steel and iron products came 
as a surprise to many persons in the trade, but gave an 
indication of the distribution of manufactured products. 

It has been recently stated that the products of the 
soil, while in some cases considerably less than the year 
previous, will bring in dollars an equal amount of 
money. This has been generally conceded. The seventh 
annual meeting of the National Hardware Association, 
in Cleveland, this year brought a greater number of 
manufacturers and a larger number of members than 
have usually recorded their names. There was more 
than the ordinary opportunity afforded to compare the 
views of manufacturers as to the present value of mer- 
chandise as contrasted with the past and the near fu- 
ture, the consensus of opinion being that goods would 
continue to rule at not less than present prices during 
the coming six months. On the part of the jobbers 
present it was the universal opinion that trade was in 
a very satisfactory condition, so far as their.own busi- 
ness was concerned, and so far as information was 
obtainable from the retail merchants there was general 
satisfaction as to the existing conditions. As a full 
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report of the convention was given in your issue of 
October 10 concerning work up to that writing, and 
which is obtainable by all readers of The Iron Age, it is 
not necessary to go into the details of that business be- 
yond what information can be found in the columns of 
that paper. 


Nashville. 


GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE Company.—As the fall 
season advances trade continues to improve and a 
larger volume of business is being transacted every day. 
The demand for some lines of goods is far greater than 
the supply, especially such goods as Heating Stoves, 
Stove Pipe, Coal Hods, Stove Boards, &c. The crops in 
the South have been unusually good this season and 
most of them have been harvested, except the cotton 
crop, and the money which the crops have put in the 
hands of consumers is being distributed liberally. 

The trade in the Builders’ Hardware department is 
also especially good. All contractors and carpenters 
have as much work as they can undertake, and indica- 
tions are that next spring there will be more building 
in this section of the ceuntry than ever known before, 
although the past 12 months have been extremely satis- 
factory. 

Collections are holding up very well for this month. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BeLtknap & Co.—The market is strong, an 
advance of $2 a ton having been scored on Iron Bars 
during the past week. We are at the busiest time proba- 
bly of the fall trade. Later on, when the mills are all 
running and bad weather begins to cut a figure probably 
we shall have a sufficient supply. 

There is much interest evinced in the meeting of the 
National Hardware Association at Cleveland this week, 
as questions of general policy and importance will 
necessarily arise. The deliberations of this body ought 
to be of great benefit to the trade at large in securing 
certain uniform methods in business, establishing for 
principals and employees high standards of character 
and bringing about necessarily a better understanding 
between those engaged in the same lines. In short, it 
ought to be a benefit to everybody, manufacturers, re- 
tailers and jobbers. There is no need of any hos- 
tility or of fostering any such. There is a certain class 
of writers who seem to devote themselves to beating 
the bush for topics and discussions which shall go to 
set one of these classes against the other and to all the 
while create and foment animosity. These are gen- 
erally gentlemen of the pen and office, just as those 
who, were most virulent in their utterances about the 
Civil War were those who never participated in it, or 
never smelt powder or felt a wound. People who are 
really engaged in business understand that there is a 
good deal to give and take necessarily in transactions 
running through years. Accusations of a total dis- 
regard for the common interest and bad faith with one 
another ought not to find lodgment in the Hardware 
breast, whatever it may do in other branches of trade. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE Company.—The 
general business situation has not materially changed 
since our last report. Builders’ Hardware, as well as 
all kinds of seasonable House Furnishing Goods, con- 
tinue to be in steady demand, and no changes of im- 
portance are expected, as long as present favorable con- 
ditions exist. Certain staple lines of material that 
owing to the recent strike have been exceedingly scarce 
for some months past, are now appearing in much bet- 
ter supply, thus relieving the pressing requirements of 
the trade for these particular lines. 

Although the corn crop west of the Missouri River 
suffered a shrinkage of more than 50 per cent. of an 
average crop, still the high price prevailing will offset 
in a great measure this shortage in the corn harvest. 
Farmers are obtaining good prices for all their produc- 
tions, and as the small grains crop proved to be in ex- 
cellent supply, coupled with the remunerative market 
prices on all kinds of live stock, the general condition 
of affairs throughout the country districts may be con- 
sidered on the whole as very satisfactory. 
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Portland, Oregon. 
CORBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—While trade is fair 
1 this section it is not what we expected for October. 
his is to be accounted for partly by the abnormal 
usiness done in July and August, which now seems 
uust come out of fall trade. 

We are further handicapped by the low prices pre- 
vailing for two of our staple products—wheat and hops. 
With wheat bringing 40 cents a bushel, and sacks to 
come out of this, farmers are disposed to sell only 
vhere they are compelled to. Hops are not moving, as 
price has opened one-third off from what was expected 
earlier in the season. However, we have the stuff for 
collateral, and when it is sold there should be a quicken- 
ng all along the line. 

Collections drag where we had expected they would 
be better at this time than for several years past. 


_ 
= 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand for Wire Nails continues 
unabated, but it is being comfortably met by the in- 
creased productive capacity. No open change has been 
made in quotations, and while the largest producers are 
not taking the initiative, prices are being met at com- 
petitive points. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 





To jobbers in carload lots...... oe a 

To jobbers in less than carload lots. yataichs's ‘se. nares 2 i 
To retailers in carload lots. Sa EE ee 
To retailers in less than carload ‘lots. bcs alagtn iaswnud a tatels 2.50 


New York.—Wire Nails are meeting with an excellent 
demand in the local market at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations are as follows: 

To retailers, carload lots on dock.................. $2.53 
ET COTE PEE ET OL ELC Ee eee 2.6 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The favorable weather for 

building operations is probably responsible for the con- 
tinued heavy business reported in Wire Nails by manu- 
facturers. They have observed no indication of any 
falling off and expect none until the closing in of winter. 
The slight irregularity in prices at some points, due to 
increasing competition, has not caused any change in 
the quotations made by the leading maker of Wire 
Nails, and it is not expected that any change will be 
made until a greater necessity for it appears. Local 
jobbers report an increasing trade as compared with 
last week. Prices are maintained at $2.45 for carload 
lots and $2.50 for small lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The market for Wire Nails 
is in a very satisfactory condition, and we can note no 
change in the general features. We quote carload lots 
to retailers at $2.50, base, and less than carload lots at 
$2.55 to $2.60. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for Wire Nails continues large 
and the output of the mills is being taken by the trade 
about as fast as made. Were it not for the increase in 
hew productive capacity in Wire Nails, prices would no 
doubt be much firmer than they are now. As we have 
before noted, concessions in prices of Wire Nails are 
being made right along, and in some cases the cuts are 
quite heavy. As yet there has been no intimation given 
of a reduction in established prices. We quote, f.o.b. 
mill, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots. : Riser. 22 ae 
To jobbers in less than carload lots. ie Suihkes ceed 2.35 
TO Seats: Se. CORO BIO 0 66 'o's 4S es cians ewes 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload a it i a 2.50 


Cut Nails.—There is a general complaint among Cut 
Nail mills of their inability to obtain steel. This has 
resulted in delayed shipments of Steel Nails, with the 
accompanying annoyance to the trade. The scarcity of 
Steel Nails has been so pronounced that in some instances 
buyers have been obliged to accept Cut Iron Nails as 
& substitute. Trouble in this direction has not been 
experienced with Wire Nails, as most of the mills make 
their own steel. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus the actual freight to point of destination, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
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Carload lots....... daion whew ama ee pai - $2.05 
Less than carload lots. ar rumba aunt aac ala Sine nice a “$2. 10 to 2.15 

New York.—The general features in the local Cut Nail 
market are unchanged. Demand continues fair, but job- 
bers complain of delayed shipments from mill. New 
York quotations for carload and less than carload lots 
are as follows: 


Ce ee OE MRO, os is ac sac aes ace nen eed eeemees $2.18 
Lees. that. cariced tote Om Goes... ccccccucncceccss 2.23 
TRO RUINS oa) ole a acer biateisinig dager aiaonamelens $2.18 to 2.30 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Cut Nails con- 
tinues very good within the usual limits. Small lots are 
selling at $2.35. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—No change can be noted in 
the market for Cut Nails, and the demand is considered 
very satisfactory. Prices rule the same, small lots from 
store being quoted from $2.30 to $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a moderate demand for Cut 
Nails, but considerable unevenness in prices. In some 
cases fixed prices are being fairly well maintained, but 
at competitiye points material concessions are made. 
We quote for domestic trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
‘Tube freight to point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 
per cent. off in 10 days: 
7s a aa sudo) Novia. Mn aoe Care we wid We oe ane. wget $2.05 
Ee I COIN Ba ia soo eon ch Ra ea anedcda ma 2.10 

Barb Wire.-—Eastern demand for Barb Wire is light, 
and at other points there is less urgency than formerly. 
The general volume of business is, however, considered 
satisfactory for the season. Concessions in price are 
made at competitive points. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers are enjoying a 
sustained demand for Barb Wire, which is free from any 
irregularity in prices. Local jobbers report their trade 
spasmodic, but the volume of business in the main is up 
to the usual average. Carload lots are quoted at $2.75 
for Painted and $3.05 for Galvanized. Less than car- 
loads are quoted $2.85 and $3.15 respectively, with these 
prices firmly held. 

Pittsburgh.—In some sections of the country, notably 
in the South and Southwest, demand for Barb Wire is 
heavy, but at other points is only fair. The general con- 
dition of the market is regarded as quite satisfactory 
for this season of the year. Prices are being well main- 
tained, concessions being made only for desirable orders 
and at competitive points. For domestic trade we quote: 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 in carload oe to jobbers, 
and Painted, $2.60. Terms, 60 days net, 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c.—A meeting of 
the manufacturers of this line of goods was held to-day 
and an advance of about 5 per cent. was made in prices. 
The reports from the different plants are most satisfac- 
tory, both as to the volume of business and the tone of 
the market. There is some difficulty in obtaining ma- 
terial, and most of the manufacturers on this account 
and in connection with the heavy demand are behind on 
their orders. The new discounts determined upon by the 
manufacturers are as follows: 


Discount. 
Common. Oartiage Tents... .... 5 cccscccccs 65 and 2% % 
Machine Bolts with H. P.or C. P. Plain Nuts..70 and 2% % 
Machine Bolts with C. & T. Nuts........... 65 and 7% % 
Machine Bolts without Nuts.............. 70 and 12% % 
DEG Bee Te Ss ac oe betes cwwoeces 70 and 2% % 
Bolt Ends with H. P. or C. P. Plain Nuts. -70 and 5 % 
ee TE Ie a er 65 and 10 % 
Ce a 8 OO Ee re 75 % 
COU ee I MID a cas cas dsc ecdcewsares 75 and 5 % 
NN Files Gare wats:« dade scs adie we p64 daeaaie 75 % 
Forged Set Screws and Tap Bolts................ -60 % 
Plow Bolte and Guard Bokts. ... .ccsccscvcces 60 and 5 % 
Washer Head Coach Screws................. 70 and 5 % 


Plain Wire.—There is a continuance in the large de- 
mand for Plain Wire. Quotations are unchanged. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Good trade in Plain Wire is 
reported by both manufacturers and jobbers. The man- 
ufacturers of Bale Ties are still in arrears in filling or- 
ders, and this causes a steady demand for Wire for 
baling purposes. Carload lots of Wire are held at $2.40 
and small lots from stock at $2.50. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a continued heavy demand for 
Plain Wire, and the output of the mills is taken as fast 
as made. Prices are firm and only for very desirable 
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orders and at competitive points are any concessions in 
prices being made. For domestic trade we quote: 


DO SODRES Th CATIONS DOI s 9 x.6:005 00 vere een coos 20 ls $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.30 
> RROD 1h COTS BOOBs 0 ss on ciniensocse cnn seus 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Registers.—The market for Registers and Ventilators 
is in an improved condition, and some of the manufac- 
turers at least are announcing higher base discounts, 60 
and 10 per cent. being a figure named by leading mak- 
ers. Others, however, are naming lower discounts, and 
the market is thus not entirely even. The prices which 
have ruled on this line for some time are referred to by 
the manufacturers as unprofitably low, and with the 
good demand which prevails they are endeavoring to 
realize more substantial profits. 

Nuts.—A meeting of the manufacturers of both Hot 
Pressed and Cold Punched Nuts was held October 15, 
and the following revised quotations adopted, which are 
subject to the usual abatement on large lots: 


Off List. 
Hot Punched Square Blank Nuts................-. 5.20 
Hot Punched Hexagon Blank Nuts..............+. 5.80 
Hot Pressed Square Tapped Nuts.............-406. 5.00 
Hot Pressed Hexagon Tapped Nuts................ 5.60 
Cold Punched Plain Blank Square Nuts............ 5.00 
Cold Punched Plain Blank Hexagon Nuts.......... 5.30 
CO. T. & B. Blank Baware Nats. 2... ccc sc cvccccees 5.20 
GO: 'T. & B.- Bian HOKReoR NOs, oon ev scscvccsccccsd 5.80 
Cold Punched Plain Tapped Square Nuts........... 4.80 
Cold Punched Plain Tapped Hexagon Nuts......... 5.10 
Cc. T. & R. Tapped Square Nuts........cccccceccees 5.00 
Cc. T. & R. Tapped Hexagon Nuts..............000. 5.60 


Shot.—The market for Shot is in better condition 
than for some time, and prices are being quite firmly 
maintained. The disturbance from the lower quota- 
tions made by jobbers has, to a good extent, ceased, as 
their stocks purchased at low prices are becoming ex- 
hausted. 

Wire Chain Lists.—The Bridgeport Chain Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of Triumph and 
Brown Chains, and the Oneida Community, Kenwood, 
N. Y., makers of Niagara and Eureka Chains, have 
adopted a uniform price-list for the above brands of 
Wire Coil and Halter Chains. This list bears date Sep- 
tember 16, and is as follows: 


Coil Chain, per 100 feet. Halter Chains, per dozen. 


In packages of 100 feet. 41% feet. 6 feet. 
Be ckniss bean enon $9.00 $5.75 $7.50 
| SRR ere ee 7.50 5.00 6.10 
SOS con sksisnee seus ee 4.25 5.30 
Seg eee 5.25 3.50 4.50 
is ce ache eee es a5 4.50 3.00 8.85 
Dil ate Shiela ws ass ake 2.65 3.35 
Bs tes hie enw ice eRe 2.30 3.00 
I rr 3.10 2.05 2.70 
e tku ne ehee neh on 2.90 1.85 2.50 
Den etisienn se ebee 2.75 1.75 2.35 
Di cekenp abe see rate 2.65 1.70 2.25 
Bich schunsew yes hie 2.85 1.65 2.15 
eS ee ere: 2.50 1.65 2.10 


Scythes.—An effort was made last week to secure 
united action by the manufacturers in the matter of 
price, but without success. The market is accordingly 
an open one and prices are materially lower than a 
few weeks ago. The jobbers are beginning to place or- 
ders. and it is anticipated by some that the supply of 
Scythes for next season will be inadequate, as both the 
wholesale and retail trade are very bare of the goods on 
account of the extreme conservatism with which they 
were purchased during the high prices éstablished by 
the association. 

Shovels and Spades.—The report in the daily press 
that the recently organized Ames Shovel & Tool Com- 
pany would build a large Shovel works in the Pitts- 
burgh district, and that it is their intention to concen- 
trate all the Shovel works of the above interests in Pitts- 
burgh, is without foundation. The officials of the Ames 
Shovel & Tool Company recognize that at the present 
time the Shovel business is perhaps overdone, and it is 
not likely there will be any increase made in capacity. 
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The Shovel Association is still in existence and will 
probably be continued for some time. Should the asgo- 
ciation be dissolved at some time in the future it is like- 
ly the Ames Shovel & Tool Company would take over 
four or five more of the principal Shovel works, among 
these being one or two in the Pittsburgh district. How- 
ever, nothing definite in this direction has beendone. The 
new works of the Pittsburgh Shovel Company, at West 
Lechburg, near Pittsburgh, will soon be completed and 
put in operation. This is a very large plant and will 
make a full line of Shovels. The concern will also make 
their own Handles, and have already started up this por- 
tion of their factory. 

Cordage.—The general conditions of the Rope mar- 
ket remain about the same as last week. Manufactur- 
ers, as a rule, quote Manila Rope, on the basis of 7-16 
inch and larger, at 11% cents per pound, with a rebate of 
% cent for large quantities. Sisal Rope, on the same 
basis, is quoted at 9% cents, with 4 cent rebate. 
Lower prices are made, however, by other manufactur- 
ers, as follows: Manila Rope, 1144 cents; Sisal, 8% cents 
per pound, with 44 cent rebate for large lots. Demand is 
fairly good. 

Glass.—Demand for Window Glass for the past few 
weeks has not been up to expectations. One explanation 
is that the weather has continued mild so that dealers 
have not been called upon to supply requirements that 
accompany the first decidedly cold weather. There was 
a general start of the co-operative factories on October 
15. The combine’s plants are expected to go into opera- 
tion November 1. Jobbers’ quotations are as follows: 


Discount. 
Less than car lots, from store.............. 80 and 20 % 
ES A a er Ssand 5% 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The demand for White 
Lead in Oil continues in good volume. Grinders have 
been annoyed somewhat by the scarcity of Oil, though 
not to any serious extent. In other than the local mar- 
ket irregularities in prices are reported. Quotations are 
as follows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6% cents; in 
lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. 


Oils.— Linsecd Oil.—Scarcity of spot Oil is still the 
prominent feature of the market. There is a large crop 
of Flaxseed in the Northwest, but from climatic causes 
it is from two to four weeks late in getting into the 
hands of crushers. Such a small proportion has reached 
the market that crushers have been able to make only 
partial shipments of Oil contracted for early October 
delivery. Demand is active for small lots only, as buy- 
ers expect prices to be lower when present conditions 
change and the market settles. City Raw Oil is held 
at 65 to 66 cents, according to quantity. Out of towa 
Raw is quoted at 60 cents per gallon in five-barrel lots. 
Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—While the local Turpentine mar- 
ket has been quiet, owing to the absence of large buy- 
ers, the firmer tone in the South has caused prices to 
advance ¥% cent per gallon. Business at this point is con- 
fined to jobbing lots. Quotations, according to quantity, 
are as follows: Southerns, 38 to 38% cents; machine 
made barrels, 38% to 39 cents per gallon. 


THE VAN WAGONER COMPANY. 


¥ S. VAN WAGONER, late of the Van Wagoner & 
w 
s 





illiams Company, has organized the Van Wag- 
oner Company, and has been chosen president. Man- 
ufacturing will begin about December 1, and it is ex- 
pected that goods will be ready for the market by the 
first of the year. The first goods to be made will be 
a novel Screen Door Hinge. To this will be rapidly 
added a line of Hardware and specialties. Offices of the 
Van Wagoner Company will be situated in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and New York. Mr. Van Wagoner has many 
friends in the trade, who wish him success: in this new 
departure. 


<i 
—_— 





L.. R. Smpson, secretary of the Wilcox Mfg. Com- 
pany, Aurora, IIl., sailed for Europe on the “St. Louis” 
on Wednesday. His plans are to rest until spring, and 
then devote several months to looking after their ex- 
port trade. 
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CLEVELAND HOSPITALITY. 


One of the abiding impressions made by the Cleve- 
land meeting will be of the cordial and liberal hospi- 
tality which was extended to the association and its 
guests by the manufacturers of the city. The work was 
taken in hand early, and careful preparations made so 
that the entertainment might be, as it was, all that could 
be desired. 


Cleveland Manufacturers’ Committee. 


The committee of Cleveland manufacturers who had 
charge of the general arrangements of the convention, 
and who provided so acceptably for the entertainment 
of the delegates and of the visiting delegates and manu- 
facturers, are to be congratulated on their efficiency and 
their considerate and ample hospitality. The commit- 
tee was constituted as follows: 


S. D. Latry, Chairman, 
The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co. 
E. 8S. PaGcp, Vice-chairman, F. G. SmitruH, Secretary, 
The Cleveland Wire Spring Co. The Osborn Mfg. Co. 
F. F. PRENTISS, A. S. UPSON, 
The Clevelahd Twist Drill Co. The Upson Nut Co. 
C. E. ADAMS, W. P. CHAMPNEY, 
The Cleveland Hardware Co. The Eberhard Mfg. Co. 


LYMAN H. TREADWAY, 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. ; 
W. 8S. BIDLE, A. T. Dp FOREST, 
The Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co. American Steel & Wire Co. 
N. D. CHAPIN, H. F. LYMAN, 
The Billings-Chapin Co. The Upson-Walton Co. 


FRANK W. DAVIS, 
The Lake Erie Iron Co. 
E. G. BUCKWELL, TuHos. P. ROBINS, 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. The Cleveland Hardware Co. 
W. N. BOwLer, R. 8S. PIeRce, 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. Mechanica] Rubber Co. 


C. T. DRAPER, 
American Tin Can Ca 
Geo. W. Forp, Gro. M. NorRTH, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. The Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Wm. BATEs, H. W. AVERY, 
The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co. The Avery Stamping Co. 


Cc. C. PAINE, 
The H. C. Tack Co. 
J. C. BRAINARD, 
The Johnson & Jennings Co. 


H. W. CALDWELL, 
The Cleveland Stone Co. 
and 
F. A. Scort, 
Secretary the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The following are the sub-committees of the Cleve- 
land Manufacturers’ Committee, on which devolved the 
special duties of arranging for the different details of 
the convention: 

Evecutive Committee: 8S. D. Latty, general chairman; DB. 8. 
Page, vice-general chairman; F. G. Smith, secretary. 

Finance Committee: C. E. Adams, chairman; W. P. Champney. 

Speakers’ Committee: E. 8. Page, chairman; F. F. Prentiss, A. 
S. Upson. 

Banquet Committee: E. G. Buckweil, chairman; F. A. Scott, 
Thos. P. Robbins, W. N. Bowler, R. 8S. Pierce. 

Entertainment of Ladies’ Committee: N. D. Chapin, chairman; 
H. F. Lyman, Frank W. Davis, J. H. Early, J. C. Brain- 
ard. 

Smoker Committee: Wm. Bates, chairman; H. W. Avery, C. C. 
Paine, H. W. Caldwell, J. C. Brainard. 

Programme and Printing Committee: Geo. W. Ford, chairman ; 
F. A. Scott, Geo. M. North. 

Drive Committee: F. G. Smith, chairman; A. F. De Forest, C. F. 
Draper. 


Drive Through the City. 


On Thursday afternoon the corridors of the Hol- 
lenden were comparatively deserted, as the Cleveland 
manufacturers gave the delegates and the visiting ladies 
a drive through the city. An opportunity was thus af- 
forded to enjoy a view of Cleveland, with its elegant 
streets and residences, and fo get something of an idea 
of its great industrial and commercial interests. The 
drive was via Euclid avenue, through the parks and 
boulevard to Buclid Club and the Garfield Monument. 


Entertainment for the Ladies. 


The visiting ladies at the convention, more than 70 
in number, weré delightfully entertained, and made to 
feel entirely at home by the hospitality and courtesies 
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extended to them. N. D. Chapin of the Billings-Chapin 

Company had the pleasant duty of entertaining the 

ladies, and was given valuable assistance by the efficient 

committee of local ladies, which was made up as fol- 

lows: 

Mrs, A. I’. De Forest, chairman; Mrs. Geo. T. McIntosh, Miss 
McIntosh, Mrs. J. H. Early, Mrs. F. F. Prentice, Mrs. 
W. P. Champney, Mrs. B. I’. Powers, Mrs. Bert Powers,, 
Mrs E. G. Buckwell, Mrs. B. P. Olmsted, Mrs. S. D Latty, 
Miss Edna Scofield, Mrs F. W. Davis Mrs. H. C. Holt, 
Mrs. F. C. Case, Mrs. H. Rudd, Mrs. Rk. W. Ney, Mrs. F. 
H. Rose, Mrs. Geo. W. Avery, Mrs. Jas. Storer, Mrs. H. 
J. Boggis, Mrs. O. A. Austin, Mrs. Chas. Pennington, 
Mrs. H. W. Avery, Mrs. Moore, Miss Maennel. 

On Wednesday morning an informal reception was 
given the visiting ladies by the local committee in the 
banquet room of the Hollenden Hotel. 


Wednesday evening, from 5 to 8, the Cleveland 
ladies tendered the visiting ladies a more formal 
reception at the Colonial Club, at which supper 


was served. Fourteen large tables in the club’s 
banquet room were required to accommodate the 
84 guests and their hostesses. The effect of the 


decorations was very pretty. Each table was lighted 
with candles, the red shades blending nicely with the 
American beauty roses in the centerpiece. Francis Sad- 





F. G. SMITH, 


Secretary 


“leveland Manufacturers’ Committee. 


lier rendered several vocal selections, adding much te 
the pleasure of the reception. 

A drive through the city was taken on Thursday af- 
ternoon. A stop was made at the Euclid Golf Club, 
where refreshments were served. 

On Thursday evening the Lake Erie Iron Company 
tendered the ladies a theater party at the Empire The- 
ater, the lower tier of boxes being reserved for them. 

Special trolley cars took the ladies to the Olney Art 
Gallery on Friday morning, where they remained for 
about an hour and a half. No entertainment was pro- 
vided for the afternoon, as it was thought that some of 
the ladies would like to have the time to themselves and 
rest for the banquet in the evening, or see the city in 
their own way. 

A detail of the Cleveland ladies was in constant at- 
tendance at the Hollenden, and made every effort to 
make it pleasant for their guests. 


The Smoker. 

On Wednesday evening at 8 p.m. an enjoyable smok- 
er was held in the large dining room of the Hollenden, 
which was attended by about 500 members and guests. 
At each plate was placed a handsome pipe, a pouch of 
tobacco and a stein, which was kept well filled. Those 
present welcomed the Southern delegates with “ Dixie,” 
the Canadians with “God Save the Queen,” and all 
united in “ America.” Excellent music was provided by 
the Saxaphoue Quartette from the Empire Theater, 
Francis Sadlier, one of the best local vocalists, the Ionic 
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Quartette, the Metropolitan Quartette, and Karl Hodge 
of the Kirk-Latty Company, whose flute solo was great- 
ly appreciated. <A light supper was served, and the 
smoker broke up with “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
Entertainment Booklet. 

A feature of the gathering quite unique in concep- 
tion was a tastefully arranged booklet, 54% x 3 inches, 
containing six leaves, and designed to furnish informa- 
tion in regard to the entertainments provided. On the 
first leaf was a brief programme of the various events 
scheduled for the three days. The next three leaves, 
perforated across the center, were in the nature of a 
stub at the top giving the essence of each entertainment, 
a leaf for each, with a numbered coupon at the bottom, 
entitling the holder to admission or transportation, as 
the case might be. The first coupon, for instance, ad- 
mitted the holder to the smoker at the Hollenden, the 
next one covered the drive on the following day, and 
the third admitted to the banquet Friday evening. On 
the last leaf was a tender by the Postal Telegraph and 
Western Union and the two telephone companies of the 
complimentary use of their lines for the transmission of 
personal and family messages between the hours of 


WM. H. POWELL. 


7 and 9 p. m., October 9, 10 and 11, to the delegates and 
Visiting manufacturers bolding entertainment tickets. 


THE BANQUET. 


On Friday evening a banquet was tendered by the lo- 
eal manufacturers. The function was held in the as- 
sembly room of the Chamber of Commerce. The ban- 
quet hall and tables were exquisitely decorated, and as 
the guests to the number of 500 filed into the room to 
the soft music of an orchestra hidden in a bower of 
palms there were many exclamations of admiration. The 
banquet is said to have been the largest of the kind ever 
held in Cleveland. 

At the speakers’ table, which occupied an elevated 
position in the front of the room, were seated the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Richard W. Shapleigh, Brace Hayden, 
T. Jas. Fernley, H. H. Bishop, Jno. Bindley, Wm. Starke, 
Judge Francis J. Wing, Hon. M. A. Hanna, Virgil P. 
Kline, Dr. Geo. H. McGrew, Chas, L. Pack, 8S. D. Latty, 
E. S. Page, R. A. Kirk and Jno. C. Koch. ‘ 

Hon. Francis J. Wing acted as toastmaster. The re- 
tiring president, Richard W. Shapleigh of St. Louis was 
the first speaker. He congratulated the association upon 
its growth, and took occasion to renew the thanks of the 
body to the citizens of Cleveland, reiterating the re- 
marks made in the afternoon that every visitor sincerely 
appreciated the many kindnesses shown. 


Senator Hanna’s Speech. 


United States Senator Marcus A, Hanna was then in- 
troduced and received a great ovation. Senator Hanna’s 
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brief remarks were devoted to the subject of commer 
cial expansion. He spoke, in part, as follows: 

When I accepted the invitation to attend this banquet 
I made it a condition that I should not be called upon to 
make a set speech. The chairman of the committee 
said he would agree to the condition, but that he would 
not be responsible for the guests. 

I believe in organization, and have always appre 
ciated the strength and co-operation, whether in busi- 
ness, politics or public affairs. The combination of 
mutual interests working in harmony together produces 
the greatest results possible to be obtained. 

In the progress of events in the natural development 
of this country we are reaching what I call the science 
of business. The evolution has been going on during 
the last century at a rapid rate, and as we stand to-day 
at the dawn of this new century, and look back to what 
has been done in the last 50 years, we are almost sur- 
prised at the result. And that result is but the begin- 
ning of this evolution in the great industrial forces that 
are now going on in the world. Older nations are main- 
taining large armies, increasing naval forces, and seem 
to be bent upon one idea that their supremacy must de- 
pend upon the force of arms. Not so the policy of 
Americans. 

Not so the mission of the American business man; he 
is willing to meet any condition whatever it may be, 
but, above all, he is content to succeed in the great in- 
dustrial and commercial world. 

Looking to the future what may we not expect of 
the United States ? The growth of our industrial inter- 
ests has reached a point where we must stop and con- 
sider this feature—where shall we find our market for 
our surplus ? That question will soon be brought home 
to the statesmen as well as to the business man, and 
that question is an important one for our business or- 
ganizations to consider whenever and wherever they 
meet on such occasions as this. The organized busi- 
ness interests of the United States are now looking to 
foreign markets, seeking opportunities to find a market 
for their surplus, and we must consider that either one 
of two things must happen—either these markets must 
be found or production curtailed. We have reached a 
point that I have expressed as being on the firing line of 
the world’s trade. 

When these great questions were considered in the 
halls of Congress I have heard it sneeringly remarked 
that the commercial sides of these questions were un- 
worthy of consideration. I say for America it is the 
paramount consideration. 

It is one of the most important questions of our com- 
mercial development, and we should begin to lay the 
foundation which will enable us to compete with the 
world’s maufacturers. We have, as I said, the natural 
resources; we have the finest mechanics in the world, 
and I can safely say that we have the best business men 
in the world, and all we lack is the opportunity to place 
these goods in competition with the world, and in any 
market of the world. 

And I want to say on this occasion that the connect- 
ing link in getting to this condition is the American ship 
with the American flag. 

The captain of every ship that flies a foreign flag, and 
that carries their products all over the world, is an agent 
for the producer. Every time these flags are seen in the 
harbor it is an object lesson to us, because ours is not 
there. 

We are all alive to the great question of an isthmian 
canal, and the American people are in favor of an 
isthmian canal. 

I allude to these facts not because I am advocating 
the Merchant Marine bill, but because I want to impress 
upon the business men of the United States and those 
of you who are at the head of these great industries 
who are pushing your business all over the world and 
trying to extend it. 

Virgil P. Kline responded to the sentiment, ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Honesty.” Mr. Kline made a very interesting 
address and the high standard outlined by him was lib- 
erally applauded. 

In the absence of James H. Hoyt, who was down on 
the programme for an address, but was unable to be 
present, Judge Wing filled his place, and paid high trib- 
utes to the work being done by the business men who 
formed the guests of the evening. His address con- 
cluded the banquet, which will long be remembered by 
all who had the privilege of participating in it. 


—_ 





The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, invited all 
the delegates and guests at the convention to visit their 
new works. A special train left the Valley Depot at 
7.15 a. m., returning at 7.20 p. m. 
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HE banquet hall of the Hollenden Hotel 
T crowded on Wednesday afternoon with the manu- 
facturers and their representatives, who had met on the 
nvitation read by H. B. Lupton of the Oliver Iron & 
Steel Company at the morning session of the jobbers’ 
convention. The object of the meeting was to consider 
the advisability of forming a manufacturers’ association. 


Manufacturers Present. 


Among those present were the representatives of the 
following manufacturers: 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia; North Wayne 
Tool Company, Hallowell, Maine; Hussey, Binns & 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Withington & Cooley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich.; Standard Chain Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; rayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, 
Pa.; the Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, 
Conn.; the Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H.; G. & H. Barnett Com- 
pany, Black Diamond File Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H.; Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Bronson-Walton 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; National Sweeper Company. 
Marion, Ind.; Iron City Tool Works, Limited, Pittsburgh, 
a.; the Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio; Lufkin 
Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich.; Lovell Mfg. Company, 
Erie, Pa.; O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Wabash Screen Door Company, Chicago, Lll.; the Amer- 
ican Axe & Tool Company, New York, N. Y.; McCaffrey 
File Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Oneida Community, 
Limited, Kenwood, N. Y.; the Atha Tool Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; the Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oliver Lron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the 
H. C. Tack Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Reynolds Wire 
Company, Dixon, Ill.; the Columbian Hardware Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Nicholson File Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; National Sewing Machine Company, Belvidere, 
Ill.; Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New York; Tower 
& Lyon, New York. 


The meeting was called to order by H. B. Lupton, 
who nominated Robert Garland of the Standard Chain 
Company as temporary chairman. fF. G. Mitchell was 
elected temporary secretary. Mr. Garland then made 
the following remarks, explaining the object of the 
meeting: 


Chairman Garland’s Address. 


We have met here in accordance with the call to con- 
sider the advisability of forming an association of Hard- 
ware manufacturers. 

Most of us here have been attending the conventions 
of the National and the Southern Hardware associations, 
meeting the jobbers in pleasant relationship and dis- 
cussing with them at their open meetings such trade 
questions as would come up. The jobbers are organized, 
however; we are not. 

Unquestionably much can be accomplished by or- 
ganization. If there are any matters of variance as be- 
tween the manufacturer and his good friend the jobber 
we can discuss such questions at our separate sessions, 
and with both bodies organized we should be able to 
reach better results. Coming here as individuals, we 
accomplish little or nothing. 

The Hardware Jobbers’ Association must be success- 
ful or they would not live from year to year, constantly 
srowing stronger. The Association of Agricultural Im- 
plement Manufacturers is a successful organization to 
which attention might be called. This association is in 
a very flourishing condition, and the members of it have 
been well repaid for their efforts. 

It would be the idea, as I take it, for our association 
to meet, say, twice a year, once during the convention 
of the National Jobbers’ Association and again at the 
Southern Jobbers’ convention. 

Matters of important interest are being constantly 
brought to our attention by the jobbers; often through 
the executive committees of their associations. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, with our own organization we could 
reach better understandings, work out better results, 
than by working along in a vague way as heretofore. 
All around us we see trade organizations—jobbers and 
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retailers—working for the betterment of their business, 
but we manufacturers go along as we best know how. 
All kinds of different contracts are made covering such 
important matters as quantities, term of contract, privi- 
lege of increase, guarantee of price, &c. Some of us 
have, of course, remedied such abuses very materially, 
but there is still room for general improvement. Some 
men, for instance, new in business, will be glad to make 
any kind of a contract, give anything in the way of a 
guarantee or a long term contract for an indefinite quan- 
tity, simply for the glory of selling one of our large job- 
bers. He is simply buying experience, and he can figure 
what it costs him when at the close of his business year 
he examines his balance sheet. Manufacturers of this 
kind are a menace to the manufacturing business; they 
are a menace to the jobbing trade as a whole; and just 
as the jobber, perhaps new in the business or with 
wrong ideas or little experience, has been benefited by 
being taken into the counsels of his organization, so can 
we attain more uniformity in our dealings with the trade 
by a general discussion of leading trade questions. 











FAYETTE R. PLUMB, President. 


We are all, of course, aware that action taken by our 
association (should we perfect one) would not bind all 
our members, but certain measures could be recommend- 
ed and various abuses could be eradicated which would 
certainly be taken up by a sufficient number of manu- 
facturers to be of lasting benefit to the trade at large. 

It is unnecessary, however, to further expatiate on 
these matters, and while it just occurs to me that our 
object here is to form a “ union,” yet we can say to our 
jobbing friends that this is not intended to be one of 
the tyrannical unions to which J. Pierpont Morgan says 
“Incorporate.” We don’t need to incorporate. There 
need be no special frills, simply a modest organization 
to meet with our buying friends now and then, and 
jointly do all in our power to make the rough places 
smooth. 


Cc. S. Van Wagoner’s Remarks. 


Chairman Garland called upon C. S. Van Wagoner, 
president of the Van Wagoner Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for his ideas and suggestions regarding the forma- 
tion of an organization. 

Mr. Van Wagoner said that since the jobbers had be- 
come organized he had been in favor of the manufactur- 
ers forming an association. Manufacturers have some- 
thing of the same kind of troubles as the jobbers. He 
explained that greediness breaks down the friendly rela- 
tions that should exist between manufacturers, and that 
the antagonistic fe¢ling too often present might in a 
large measure be removed by an association. Good will 
is the only ground that will bring manufacturers to- 
gether. He continued by saying that if good will among 
them was the only thing secured, the organization would 
be effective. It should cause the laying aside of the 
rivalry and trade animosity and promote harmony. He 
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went on to say that if organization should cause good 
faith among the members benefit would result. 

A good Executive Committee and a good man for 
the head, a tower of strength such as Mr. Supplee had 
been to the Hardware Jobbers’ Association, he explained, 
would develop a good organization. The first thing is 
to get the man who would give the time to unselfishly 
develop the interests of the organization. Mr. Supplee 
had done more along this line for the other association 
than can be estimated. The great power to be attained 
is in good will among manufacturers, as it is among job- 
bers. He closed his remarks by saying that he would be 
willing to go blindly into the association even if good 
will were the only thing to be attained. 

The chair then called on any one to express his 
ideas on the subject, but as no one volunteered he said 
that the manufacturers present seemed to be modest 
in expressing themselves, but that they need not feel so, 
as they were in a family of manufacturers. He then 
urged an expression of opinion, and asked whether it 
was thought advisable to go ahead. All to whom he had 
spoken seemed in favor if it, but he should like the opin- 
ions of those present of the subject. 


Remarks of R. R. Williams. 


Richard R. Williams of The Iron Age, on being called 
upon to speak, said that those who have considered the 
subject have no doubt seen both advantages and difficul- 
ties in the way. One important benefit of organization 
is that it brings men together and promotes good fel- 
lowship, which is such an influential factor in trade. This 
is a good that can be accomplished in a practical way 
by the proposed organization. The great difficulty is 
that interests are so diverse. One manufactures one 
line and another turns out an entirely different product. 
Without attempting to indicate the various objects to 
which the association might be devoted, or the different 
good results that might be accomplished, the opinion was 
expressed that if the matter were taken hold of and 
placed in the hands of a wise committee the manufactur 
ers need be in no fear as to the result. Things will be 
accomplished that are worth accomplishing. The asso- 
ciation will illustrate the experience familiar to every 
business man when he takes hold of an opportunity 
presented by a new proposition, a new departure ‘or a 
new policy. At first he sees that there is something to 
be accomplished in that direction, but gradually the idea 
or plan expands and broadens. So with this associa- 
tion, beginning with a few things that are worth trying 
to accomplish, the number of things to be accomplished 
will increase. If this project is taken hold of earnestly 
by a group of manufacturers, the association will grow 
by its own merit and value. It will assume such a shape 
that it will appeal to manufacturers. The few manufac- 
turers who form the association will attract others by 
the spirit and conservatism that they manifest. 


Manufacturers’ Associations in Canada. 


Mr. Garland then asked J. Hardy, whom he said was 
the secretary-treasurer of 43 manufacturers’ associations 
in Canada and the provinces, if he would speak. 

Mr. Hardy said that he labored under the disadvan- 
tage of not having heard the previous discussion, hav- 
ing just entered the room. His experience of 10 or 11 
years with manufacturers was that whenever they get 
together they achieve some progress toward matters 
leading up to buying terms, tash discounts, &c., but 
more especially in getting closer to one another. They 
first learn to know one another. He went on to say that 
without getting together to discuss and explain ques- 
tions and actions, manufacturers continually try to go 
each otber one better in meeting competition. He ex- 
pressed the view that the association could not be a 
great success without a careful and judicious Executive 
Committee and officers. The head of the association, 
who will have to work out the difficult problems, should 
be a very capable man. Mr. Hardy then offered to give 
him any information and particulars he might have re- 
garding agreements, &c., in use in the Canada associa- 
tions 
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Address of Oliver Williams. 

Oliver Williams of the Bryden Horse Shoe Company 
a member of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
said that he had noticed a general disinclination of the 
most interested manufacturers to speak. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that all Pittsburgh men are modest. 
He had come through Pittsburgh on his way to the con- 
vention and had caught the fever. He then went on to 
say that the method of most associations was to get to- 
gether and adopt a price. Then the first person who got 
out and sold at five one-hundredths of a cent less was the 
smartest man in the association. An association means 
more than that. He continued by saying that his firm 
make Horseshoes, and that for many years he did his 
vest to know the bottom of the market and that the job- 
ber friends helped the best they could to do that. They 
were never backward in telling what John Smith sold 
at, and that if he went belaw him he would be their 
friend. He said that since they got in the association the 
jobbers had improved. 

Before forming their association, he explained, the 
manufacturers “hated each other most lovingly.” At 
the first meeting one of them took off his hat and Mr. 
Williams said he looked at his head very carefully. The 
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other manufacturer asked him why he did so, and Mr 
Williams explained that he was looking for horns. The 
other manufacturer then stared at Mr. Williams’ feet, 
and on being asked why ne did that said he was look- 
ing for the hoofs. After three months of organization 
he found that his competitors could be trusted and would 
trust each other. To-day he said he has no greater 
pleasure than to go and have a quiet association meet- 
ing. 

He went ou to say that the association had been of 
immense value. Nearly all of the members are old men 
und are honest. The assceciation has not been used to 
squeeze trade. It has been profitable, and each member 
considers each other member nis friend. It is simply 
the type of every association being organized in these 
days. 

The National Association is one of the greatest of all 
associations. Its objects are high and broad, and its 
membership between 2500 and 3000. Among its aims 
are the fostering of mutual friendship; the encouraging 
of foreign trade, along which line some very good work 
has been done; the settling of legal questions for man- 
ufacturers who find themselves in trouble,.or who want 
help and are worthy of it, and for the influencing of 
tariffs and freights. Foreign trade is well worthy of 
fostering. It is gratifying to know that reciprocity was 
favored by our late President McKinley and our new 
resident Roosevelt. He then called attention to the 
fact that soon there will be held a convention of pro- 
tectionists who are in favor of reciprocity. 

He concluded by saying that such an association as 
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proposed would be of value if simply for friendship’s 
sake, and to prove that most manufacturers have neither 
horns nor hoofs. It would also give the members a 
stronger grip on the market. 


Address of Hon. D. H. Goodell. 


Ex-Governor Goodell was next asked to express his 
views on the subject. He replied by saying that he 
was hardly prepared to speak on the subject, as he 
had not studied the conditions. Organization is an im- 
portant thing. All large enterprises are carried on 
through organization. An organization of brains and 
capital is sure to be a winner. Then he explained that 
a man at the present time with but little experience 
could not carry on a business without making blunders. 
By organization blunders are avoided that would be 
made if each party worked simply on his own hook. 


John C. Schmidt’s Remarks. 


John C. Schmidt, president of the Standard Chain 
Company, said that his creed was to get together. Or- 
ganization gives a real benefit, and he had seen the 
benefits of it in a recent labor difficulty. Manufacturers 
are wasting time at the jobbers’ conventions, for during 
the executive sessions the manufacturers have nothing 
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to do, and do it badly. This time could be devoted to 
meetings of the manufacturers in a more profitable 
manner. By organization the members will see that 
there are not as many horns and hoofs on their com- 
petitors as they thought. A decided benefit is to be 
derived from personal intercourse. A double incentive 
to attend the convention would thus be given. With 
numbers questions would be decided wisely that pre- 
viously were vague and unsettled. He closed his re- 
marks by expressing great confidence that an organiza- 
tion would be of important benefit to all. 


F. S. Kretsinger 


of the Iowa Farming Tool Company, on being called 
on, said that in the Steel Goods line they had been 
together for many years, and that he had grown to re- 
spect his competitors. The forming of a temporary 
organization was urged, with officers and a committee 
of experienced men. 


Irby Bennett 


of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, after 
some facetious remarks which caused much amuse- 
ment, calied attention to the good there is in organiza- 
tion and association. Study the work and experiences 
of other associations. Read the handwriting on the 
wall. If the association is formed good will be received 
from the contact of the members. It will take some 
kind of an organization te determine what it is purposed 
to do before further progress can be made. Benefits 
must result from the brains and energy in the asso- 
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ciation. He concluded by urging that this be the begin- 
ning of an organization by which the interests of mem- 
bers would be protected and advanced. 


Scope of the Association. 

The chairman explained that the association would 
in no way try to fix prices, but that its object would be 
simply to broaden their field and make the trade under- 
stand, for example, what 10 days and 30 days mean, 
what a contract is, perhaps to formulate a uniform 
contract, or several forms of contract, to reach an under- 
standing concerning guarantees, &c. ‘The association 
would take a broad view of things, would have no ex- 
pense except a small assessment, and would meet twice 
a year at the Hardware Jobbers’ conventions. He went 
on to say that as no adverse opinion had been heard, a 
resolution was in order to bring the question up for 
discussion. 

General Withington’s Address. 

General Withington, who was asked to address the 
meeting, said that the discussion had covered the ground, 
and that they were ready to take action. He had be- 
lieved that the gentlemen who had gotten the meeting 
up would present a suitable plan after having heard 
the discussion. His acquaintance was with organiza- 
tions that did not attempt to do much, and had not tried 
to regulate prices, but to accomplish three things: 

1. Regarding deliveries and freight allowances. 

2. Determining as to terms and shortening credits. 

3. Definition and limitation of guarantees. 

Such an association as this might do something along 
those lines. Other matters in which they might take a 
hand would be in questions like reciprocity. There is 
a field for the association that can be occupied to ad- 
vantage. The members can become better acquainted 
and good fellowship be secured. 


Committee on Organization. 

A motion that a committee of ten be appointed to re- 
port Thursday was unanimously carried. The chair 
announced the following committee of ten to formulate 
plan of organization: 

H. B. Lupron, Oliver Iron & Steel Company. 

N. A. GLADDING, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

E. G. BUCKWELL, Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 

SAMUEL DisstTon, Henry Disston & Sons. 

C. 8S. VAN WAGONER, the Van Wagoner Company. 

GEN. W. H. WITHINGTON, Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company. 
F’. S. KRETSINGER, Iowa Farming Tool Company. 

THomaAs C. CoLes, American Steel & Wire Company. 
Freb. 8. MERRICK, Standard Horse Nail Company. 

OLIVER WILLIAMS, Bryden Horse Shoe Company. 

The inquiry was made as to the definition of a manu- 
facturer and whether the association would be composed 
of manufacturers and jobbers, or of manufacturers pure 
and simple. It was explained by Mr. Lupton that the 
Membership Committee might be the proper party to 
determine the elegibility of applicants for membership 
and determine whether they were manufacturers or 
jobbers. It was also explained that a concern might 
be manufacturers of one article and jobbers of another. 
The meeting adjourned to meet at 9.30 a.m. Thursday. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
was formed at the meeting held on Thursday morning 
in the banquet hall of the Hollenden Hotel. Chairman 
Robert Garland presided, and after explaining the ob- 
jects of the association for those present who were not 
in attendance at the previous meeting, called upon the 
Provisional Committee for its report. 


The Committee Report. 


C. S. Van Wagoner, president of the Van Wagoner 
Company, chairman of the Provisional Committee, re- 
ported as follows: 

Your committee appointed for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for a permanent organization begs to report 
as follows: 

That this association shall be known as the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 

Oxssect: To further the interests of the manufacturers 
and promote cordial relations with the distributers. 

It is recommended that a permanent organization be 
effected, consisting of the following officers: 
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President: 

Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Samuel M. Nicholson, Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I. 
Cc. 8S. Van Wagoner, Van Wagoner Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. 8S. Kretsinger, lowa Farming Tool Company, Fort Madison, 

Iowa 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
If, D. Mitchell, Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ezecutive Committee: 
Robert Garland, Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Henry B. Lupton, Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. S. Mchinney, McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. 
Samuel Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. E. Adams, Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
James Kelly, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind. 
J. C. Birge, St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Reitz moved that the report be accepted. An 
interesting discussion followed, but when the chair put 
the motion it was carried by a unanimous vote. 

Fayette R. Plumb, the newly elected president, took 
the chair amid much applause, and made the following 
address: 


President Plumb’s Address. 


I desire to thank each cne of you personally for the 
great honor conferred in selecting me as the first presi- 
dent of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. While I greatly appreciate the compliment ex- 
tended, I am fully aware of the grave responsibilities it 
entails, but feel greatly eucouraged when I review the 
names of the Executive Committee, as I know that the 
work of organization will be trusted to able hands. 

There are three points which present themselves to 
my mind at this moment which deserve your consider- 
ation: 

1. Cash discounts. 

2. Contracts. 

3. Special brands. 


THE CASH DISCOUNTS 


have been conceded by nearly all the manufacturers in 
their desire to meet the wishes of the jobbers, but it 
should be understood that when terms of 60 days or 2 
per cent. cash ten days are granted the bill should 
be paid in ten days and not in 20 or 30 days. It is cus- 
tomary, however, for some to take their own time, while 
others have requested that they be allowed to settle their 
account on the 10th of the next month following pur- 
chases, thus securing nearly 30 days before settlement. 
Therefore, by conceding the 2 per cent. under these con- 
ditions we are allowing nearly 2 per cent. per month for 
money, which we all must recognize is a high rate of in- 
terest. There was a time not long distant when all the 
steel manufacturers granted us a cash discount of 3 per 
cent., but owing to improved conditions and the con- 
solidation of interests they have thought it wise to make 
their terms net 30 days. It therefore makes it doubly 
hard for us when our terns are not complied with. 


CONTRACTS. 


Coming now to the question of contracts, I must 
again refer you to the steel manufacturers, who not 
only know how to make contracts, but insist on their 
observance. These contracts state definitely terms, 
price, time of delivery and quantity purchased, and if 
a manufacturer makes such a contract and studies his 
own interests he will soon learn that it is to his ad- 
vantage to comply with all of the conditions mentioned 
in the agreement. On the other hand we are confronted 
with the fact that a contract made with the jobber 
means nothing but their protection. If the price declines, 
or another manufacturer makes a lower quotation, or the 
demand falls off and he thinks it is inconvenient to take 
the goods he simply cancels the order and the manufac- 
turer has no redress. I do not wish to infer that this 
condition has been brought about by the jobber alone. 
On the contrary, the manufacturer must shoulder a part 
of it, owing largely to loose methods of doing business 
pursued by nearly all makers in their endeavor to out- 
strip others by offering additional inducements. 
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SPECIAL BRANDS. 

In referring to special brands I wish to impress upon 
you the fact that a few years ago it was the exception 
for any of our jobbing friends to ask for brands other 
than those mentioned in the manufacturers’ catalogue, 
but new the demand seems to be increasing steadily, 
especially since the organization of the National Hard- 
ware Association, and if the demand continues the man- 
ufacturers’ brands will soon be eliminated from the mar- 
ket, and in a few years those who have worked a life- 
time to build up a business will lose their identity, and 
brands which have become famous because of quality 
and finish will be unknown. 

I have taken the liberty of presenting these three 
points for your consideration and hope you will come 
prepared to discuss them at our next meeting. Our or- 
ganization, formed here to-day, must be harmonious to 
be successful. The formation of cliques, referred to by 
one of the gentlemen in the discussion of this morning, 
would be disastrous to any organization. If the Na- 
tional Hardware Association can be made a success I 
believe the Hardware manufacturers are capable of 
completing and maintaining a similar organization. I 
am, therefore, perfectly safe in predicting a bright and 
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prosperous tuture for the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Before taking my seat I must again thank you for 
the compliment paid me and shall endeavor, through 
strict attention to duty, to merit your confidence and 
esteem. 


S. G. Hobson’s Remarks. 


When the question of foreign trade was brought up, 
S. G. Hobson, the British representative of The Iron Age, 
said that he was present to learn and not to teach. It 
was his privilege, week by week, to address them 
through the columns of The Iron Age, and therefore it 
was hardly right that he should occupy their time when 
they had so much business to get through. He none the 
less esteemed it a great honor to be invited to address 
them, and thought the best thing he could do would be 
to indicate briefly some of the weaknesses in trade 
methods which tended to retard their export trade to 
Europe in general, and England in particular. 

CAPRICIOUSNESS, 

In the first place, he would say to them—avoid ca- 
priciousness both in their dealings with their customers 
and with their agents. For various reasons, there was a 
feeling throughout England that American exporters 
only delivered goods when it suited their convenience: 
that they cultivated English trade merely to dump their 
surplus. He could assure them that English trade could 
not be maintained on these lines. The English trade 
was worth cultivating; but it could only be successfully 
upheld by thorough methods. He would say, if they 
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wanted English trade, they must set aside a certain 
proportion of their yearly production, no matter how 
small it might be, and make good every engagement en- 
tered into on their behalf by their agents in England. 
This was particularly necessary in filling orders for the 
London export trade. Great annoyance was often caused 
to London shippers by the nondelivery of goods ordered 
for various shipments for South Africa, Australla and 
Europe. 

It was also important to avoid any appearance of ca- 
priciousness in dealing with English agents. He recog- 
nized that it was not easy to engage just the right men, 
but if any agent showed that he had the root of the mat- 
ter in him he should be encouraged. It was advisable 
to adopt the right line of policy, according to the special 
needs of their particular lines of goods, but whatever 
method they adopted it was important they should stick 
to it. 

ENGLISH COMPETITION. 

They must not underestimate the capacity of their 
English competitors. Englishmen were very tenacious, 
and would not lightly let their trade be taken away from 
them. The inventiveness of the American was a great 
point in his favor, but the English manufacturer could 
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make goods as well as they, and the English trader was 
a man of wide experience and of real ability. 

THERE WAS A GROWING DFMAND 
in Great Britain for Builders’ and Domestic Hardware, 
for Tools, both Light and Heavy; for Agricultural Im- 
plements; for Wood Ware and Pulp Ware; for Guns. All 
these lines had to be pushed by different methods. He 
would earnestly advise American manufacturers to come 
over and prospect for themselves. He would be glad to 
welcome them one and all to the London office of The 
Tron Age, and would be more than glad to do everything 
in his power to help them in any way possible. 


Membership. 


The following manufacturers have expressed their 
interest in the movement by applying for membership 
in the association. Most of these names were received 
at the Cleveland meeting, but a few came in _ subse- 
quently: 


Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J. 

American Axe & Tool Company, New York. 

B. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. 

Bronson, Walton & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa. 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbian Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Twist Drill! Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Deming Company, Salem, Ohio. 

Grafton Stone Company, Grafton, Ohio. 
Garland Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H. 

Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn 
Hussey-Binns & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. C. Tack Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 
Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Iowa Farming Tool Company, Ft. Madison, 
Jones & Laughlins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn 
Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 

Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
Chas. Morrill, New York. 

Metal Goods Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. 
National Sewing Machine Company, Belvidere, I11. 
Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I. 
North Wayne Tool Company, Hallowell, 
National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind. 
Norton Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Company, 
Ohio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oneida Community, Kenwood, N. Y. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New York. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H. 

A. J. Phillips Company, Fenton, Mich. 

Pressed Steel Rake Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, III. 

Rome Mfg. Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa. 

Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, Pa 

O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Register Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Milwaukee. Wis 
Van Wagoner Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich. 
Wabash Screen Door Company, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 


Committee of Membership. 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Iowa 


Maine. 


Richmond, Va. 


The Committee on Membership, to whom the eligibil- 

of applicants for membership will be referred, is 

constituted as follows: 

William H. Hays, Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George O. Hart, Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Arthur B. Clark, Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Company, 
Richmond, Pa. 

Edward Ingalls, Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J. 

Thomas Almgill, G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. W. Simpson, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Il. 


ity 


Edward Kemp, Wabash Screen Door Company, Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

F. E. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

W. H. Withington, Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


Qualifications for Membership. 

There was some discussion at the Cleveland meeting 
as to the houses which should be eligible for member- 
ship. The general consensus of opinion was that mem- 
bership should be limited to manufacturers, and the 
matter was thus determined as per the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Association 
be composed exclusively and strictly of manufacturers 
of goods handled by the Hardware trade. 

As the matter is thus decided,,any firm or corpora- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of goods handled by the 
Hardware trade may, upon the recommendation of the 
Membership Committee and the unanimous consent of 
the Executive Committee, become a member of the as- 
sociation by subscribing to the constitution and by-laws 
and the payment of the membership fee of $10. It has 
also been deternfined that no manufacturer who is also 
engaged in the jobbing business can become a member, 
nor are manufacturers’ agents eligible to membership 
in the association. Applications for membership should 
be mailed to F. D. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer, 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., to secure 
prompt attention from the Committee on Membership. 
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The National Hardware 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


HE meeting of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, at Cleveland, October 9, 10 and 11, a partial 
report of which was given in our last issue, was un- 
questionably, in point of attendance and in other re- 
spects, one of the most successful in the history of the 
organization. There was a good representation of the 
membership. including jobbing houses from all parts of 
the country, but the number of manufacturers who 
were present was especially noticeable. The discus- 
sions at the open meetings were all more than usually 
interesting and largely attended both by the members 
of the association and the visiting manufacturers. 
The Association of Manufacturers. 

One of the most significant events of the Cleveland 
meeting was the organization of an Association of Hard- 
ware Manufacturers. The call for the meeting for this 
purpose, as published in The Iron Age, doubtless brought 
out a larger number of manufacturers than would other- 
wise have been in attendance. In the preceding columns 
a full account is given of the steps leading up to the 
forming of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, a subject which will doubtless be consid- 
ered with interest by manufacturers who were not pres- 
ent. It will be seen that the movement starts under 
favorable auspices, with men of recognized ability and 
prominence in the trade actively identified with it. 

Syndicate Buying. 

This is one of the subjects wuich was discussed by 
the association, but little was done, except to point out 
some of the objections to the system as urged by those 
who are opposed to it. The proportion of the members 
of the National Association who make use of the sys- 
tem is so large as to render it a very difficult and deli- 
eate thing for the organization to take action hostile 
to it. 

What is a Jobber? 

A definition of a jobber, according to the views of 
the association, was given by Mr. Fernley at the 
Wednesday morning session. After the report of the 
secretary-treasurer had been presented, Oliver Williams 
asked the following question of the chair: 

I want to ask a question which was brought out by 
Mr. Fernley. As a manufacturer I would like to know 
how a jobber is classified. Is it the man who has three 
travelers, as some of our jobbing houses have? Is it 
the man who has two travelers? Is it the man 


*who has no traveler, but is on the list of the Na- 


tional Hardware Association? I am asking in perfectly 
good faith. Are there any jobbers that we are to con- 
sider as such that are not in the association? 

This question I am asking you because it will be 
brougbt up seriously very soon in the association to 
which I belong. That is the reason I would like to ask 
that question—how we are to classify the jobbers. We 
may have men who are classified as retail merchants 
who buy more than the jobbers buy. 

President Shapleigh said that while the question was 
not strictly in order, Mr. Fernley would take pleasure 
in answering it. 

Mr. Fernley’s reply was as follows: 

I think, in a general way, that it is a proper question 
and that it is very well for the manufacturers to under- 
stand what our policy as an association is. In the first 
place I would say that we stand on the principle that 
the jobber is the proper distributer of goods because of 
the fact that he employs a corps of traveling salesmen 
to do for the manufacturer what the manufacturer does 
not do for himself. The fact that a conctrn belongs to 
this association is lost sight of at the time we are con- 
sulting with manufacturers to classify the trade. We 
do not ask any manufacturer to place any concern on 
the jobbers’ list because of the membership in this 
association. Further, we object to no concern on 
account of nonmembership in this association. In 
other words, the buying and selling of goods has noth- 
ing to do with the policy of this association. We ask 
the manufacturer to protect jobbers as a class—we use, 
as an expression, jobbers of the country. In determin- 
ing who is a jobber we must have before us constantly 
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the line of goods that are 
being treated of. A concern 
might be entitled to the job- 
bing prices on one line of 
goods, but not on other lines, 
not being engaged in that 
particular branch or carrying the stock. We ask that 
a differential be provided for all jobbers regardless of 
size. We are opposed to quantity discounts, believing 
that is a matter that will work out itself. We do not 
close the door against a smart buyer, neither do we 
open the door to him. The buying and selling has noth- 
ing to do with the work of this association. The ques- 
tion is whether a man is a jobber or not. If a manu- 
facturer will sit down with us, with an earnest desire 
fairly to make up a list of jobbers, it becomes a very 
easy matter. : 

Mr. Williams then spoke briefly, referring to the 
answer as frank and entirely satisfactory. 


ECONO/PIY IN DISTRIBUTION. 


The addresses made at the opening session on the 
question as to how manufacturers of Hardware and 
kindred lines can most economically distribute their 
product were very interesting, notwithstanding the fact 
that this topic in some form has been so frequently con- 
sidered before the association. It is to be noted that 
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all the seven speakers on the programme were present 
and gave the meeting the benefit of their views. While 
there was a general recognition of the fact that the 
jobbing trade was an economital medium of distribu- 
tion, the attention of the members was called more or 
less directly to the fact that at times it is necessary 
for manufacturers to go to the smaller trade to get their 
goods introduced, and that in other ways the jobber 
has not always been as considerate as he might have 
been of the manufacturers’ interests. The matter of 
special brands, upon which manufacturers of reputation 
do not look with favor, was specially touched upon. In 
addition to the addresses on this subject which were 
given in our last issue we present the substance of the 
remarks made by ex-Governor Goodell and General 
Withington. 


Address of Hon. D. H. Goodell. 


D. H. Goodell, president of the Goodell Company and 
former Governor of New Hampshire, after some humor- 
ous allusions to such natives of the Granite State as 
Daniel Webster, Zach Chandler, Horace Greeley, Ben- 
jamin F. Butler and Harry Wilson, who left the State 
as soon as they came to man’s estate, said he didn’t 
know of any way for a manufacturer to succeed, unless 
he disposed of what he made. It was not enough te 
produce for his neighbors and friends, but he must get 
on a larger basis to succeed in this modern world. He 
referred to the inability of wheat, corn and peach grow- 
ers to dispose of their product to the retail trade. He 
said it was an impossibility for manufacturers to pro- 
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duce goods and economically distribute them; that they 
needed some one with adequate conveniences, parapher- 
nalia and opportunities to sell goods so they could be 
distributed economically and rapidly. They must be 
transported by men familiar with transportation and 
then sold. In his opinion railroad organizations and 
large business organizations were necessary, and with- 
out them we could not have attained the eminence and 
trade we now have. 
LARGE ORGANIZATIONS DESIRABLE. 

He believed in organizations of large caliber, with 
broad platforms, conducted by able men possessed of 
character and honesty. Tuis nation, he said, stood pre- 
eminent among commercial nations, and it would con- 
tinue to grow and become more prominent than ever 
before. A good word was spoken for the secretary and 
the members were asked to sustain him in his work and 
operate harmoniously. 

He contended that the successful way for «» manufac- 
turer to enlarge his business and become great was by 
using men to distribute his wares who understood dis- 
tribution, believing that no man can successfully pro- 
duce and distribute too. While the manufacturer under- 
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stands the business details of manufacturing, the jobber 
is a necessity for profitable distribution. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF MANUFACTURER AND JOBBER. 


The relation between manufacturer and jobber should 
be cordial, his belief being that they were copartners in 
a measure. With interests alike, they should exchange 
views for the common good. If the merchant succeeds 
he can pay his bills, and so encourage the further pro- 
duction of goods. That the organization of jobbers can 
and does assist manufacturers a great deal was evident. 

IMPORTANCE OF JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING 

Mr. Goodell also dwelt on the importance of the man- 
ufacturers advertising, so that the trade may know the 
superior merits of the advertisers’ goods, instancing how 
his own concern had succeeded in producing and mar- 
keting a new line by vigorous advertising. 


The Market Outlook for Next Year. 


The Thursday evening session was thrown open to the 
manufacturers, their representatives and the members 
of the press, a large number availing themselves of the 
invitation to be present. The first collocution was on 
the subject: ‘“ Outlook for the approaching year: will 
present range of prices probably prevail ?” 

Papers were read by Frank Dickerson, general sales 
agent of the American Tin Plate Company, and J. C. 
Brainard, sales manager of the Johnson & Jennings Com- 
pany. These papers were printed in full in the last 
issue of The Iron Age. It was expected that Henry R. 
Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
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would also read a paper, but he was unable to attend 
the convention. 


Greeting from the Manufacturers’ Association. 


‘ayette R. Plumb, president of the newly formed 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, was 
introduced as a fraternal delegate from that organization 
and made the following address: 


Members of the National Hardware Association: I come 
before you to-night as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association to extend 
greetings of that organization, formed to-day and which 
will be perfected in the near future. 

It is our desire to include in its membership all man- 
ufacturers who seek you as distributers, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that manufacturers only are eligt- 
ble, as we wish to eliminate any misunderstanding with 
your association. We are not in line, as you know, for 
membership in your company, and we think it only 
fair that we exclude all who claim membership here. 

The manufacturers of Hardware have been very 
slow in these progressive days to assume that there 
was any necessity for concerted action, but recent de- 
velopments in [ron and Steel have shown them that if 
they are anxious to correct errors in their own business 
the time has now arrived for concentration. 

We recognize, of course, our relation with the whole- 
sale Hardware jobbers and know that we must look to 
them to distribute our wares and, therefore, how neces- 
sary it is for us to work in harmony with them. Our 
efforts, then, will naturally be conducted along such 
lines as will meet with the approval of those whose 
interests are mutual. 

We think you will agree with us when we say that 
unless there is perfect harmony between the two asso- 
ciations neither of them can exist. We shall, there- 
fore, look for co-operation and assistance in correcting 
any evils which may be presented. 

During the last six years most of us have thought it 
necessary to attend your annual meetings, and while 
you were in executive session, which was the greater 
portion of the time, we have been compelled to seek 
amusement as best we could awaiting the termination 
of each session. It has, therefore, occurred to us that 
we could not select a better time than the dates of your 
meetings for our annual convention. We shall thus be 
in a position to entertain any suggestions you may have 
to make for the general betterment of our mutual in- 
terests. I feel confident we shall have your cordial sup- 
port and, therefore, predict a long life for the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


Trade Papers. 


The second collocution was on “ Trade papers; their 
relation to jobbing interests.” 

It was discussed by R. R. Williams of The Iron Age, 
Daniel Stern of American Artisan and A. E. Bolles of 
Hardware. A large audience gave close attention to the 
various views presented, indicating the interest with 
which the subjects under consideration were regarded. 

MANUFACTURERS AT CLEVELAND MEETING. 


American Axe & ‘Tool Company, New York: S. W. Baker, R. E. 


Gray. 

American Can Company, New York: C. P. Draper, Cnas. Stoll- 
berg. 

American Screw Company, Providence, R. I.: J. A. Nealey, 


Henry A. Taylor, W. H. Prytz. 
American Steel Hoop Company, Pittsburgh: J. W. Brainard. 
American Steel & Wire Company, New York: W. P. Palmer, 

A. T. DeForest, C. A. Merriman, T. H. Taylor, T. B. 

Coles, H. T. Pratt, George D. Kirkham, Robert Ney, J. 

H. Early, A. B. Manship, Stephen W. Tener, Stewart 

Chisholhwo, H. D. Pratt, Wm. P. Bissell. 

American ‘Tin Plate Company, New_York: Frank Dickerson, B. 

H. Brooks. - 

American Wringer Company, New York: Geo. Reuter, Jr., R. B. 

Munn, James Richens, R. N. Tufford. 

Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J.: Jos. B. Weed, Edward 

Ingalls, Edward F. Ross. 

KE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: N. A. Gladding. 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, Cleveland: C. R. Harbaugh, J. F. 

Harrison, F. C. Young 
Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland: 

H. Lloyd. 

L. M. Avery & Co., Chicago; L. M. Avery. 
U. Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh: John L. McCartney. 
G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia: Alfred W. Barnett, 

Tom Almgill, Jos. M. Hottel. 

Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio; S. Y. Buckman, Ed. Lang- 
bach. 

Biddle Purchasing Company, New York: Wm. C. Biddle. 

Billings-Chapin Company, Cleveland: N. D. Chapin. 

L. F. Blue, Marysville, Ohi« 


Henry W. Avery, George 
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Arthur Brittan & Co., Chicago: Arthur Brittan. 

Brittan & Mathes Company, Pittsburgh: Arthur Brittan. 

Bronson-Walton Company, Cleveland: A. E. Bronson. 

Brown, Hinman & Huntington Company, Columbus, Ohio: J. L. 
kivans 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland: F. G. Tallman. 

Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa.: Oliver Williams. 

R. K. Carter & Co., New York: R. K. Carter. 

Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Company, 
North, 

Champion Steel Range Company, Cleveland: C. H. Miller. 

Wm. Chisholm & Sons, Cleveland; H. A. Chisholm. 

Clendenin Bros., Baltimore: Geo. H. Harper. 

Cleveland Bolt & Mfg Company, Cleveland: W. C. North. 

Cleveland Cap Screw Company, Cleveland: D. J. Kurtz. 

Cleveland Facing Mills, Cleveland: J. D. Smith. 

Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland: F. R. Beckwith. 

Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland: Chas. E. Adams, 
Thos. P. Robbins, W. F. Gibbons, O. T. Saunderson. 

Cleveland Stamping & Tool Company, Cleveland: Hopkin Wil- 
liams. 

Cleveland Stone 
Giberson. 

Cleveland Tack Works, Cleveland: W. C. Ross. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland: J. D. 
Buckwell, H. G. Smith. 

Cleveland Varnish Company, Cleveland: George Kennard, J. W. 
Hayward. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleveland: E. 8. Gage. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Mass.: C. F. Fairbanks, 
Jr.. Wm. H. Howard, Walter H. Howard. 

Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio: R. B. Jones. 

Columbia Lighting Company, Cleveland: Chas. Patterson. 
Columbian Hardware Company, Cleveland: Wm. M. Powell, C. 
T. Stork, A. A. Fonda. 

George Cooper & Co., @leveland; I. C. 
Pr. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. : 


Cleveland: Paul 


Company, Cleveland: H. W. Caldwell, T. A. 


Cox, E. G. 


Cooper, C. M. Gillett. 
Chas. M. Jarvis, Chas. H. 


Parsons, W. E. Bartholomew, Geo. L. Haven, Geo. A. 
Overton. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn.: Geo. W. 
Corbin, Geo. F. Taylor, D. O. Macquarrie. 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y.; C. F. Carrier. 


Deming Company, Salem, Ohio: Wm. Deming. 

A. E. Dietz Company, New York: C. F. Fernald. 

Dille & MeGuire Mfg. Company, Richmond, Ind.: E. W. Mc- 

Guire, Arthur Brittan. 

Disston & Sons, Philadelphia ; 

Koon. 

Dominion Wire Mfg. Company, Montreal: Albert E. Hanna. 

S. R. Droessler, New York: 8. R. Droessler. 

Dupont de Nemours Company, Wilmington, Del.: R. S. Waddell. 

Eagle Lock Company, New York: H. B. Plumb, P. D. Ford, G. 
W. Carter. 

Eberhard Mfg. Company, Cleveland: W. P. 
Lewis, Geo. B. Shepard, F. F. 
nolds, Wm. Austin. 

Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia: Frank Wiswell. 

Ferrosteel Company, Cleveland: W. M. Powell. 

Garland Chain Company, Pittsburgh: Robert Garland. 

Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland: C. 8. Bigsby, G. E. 


Henry Samuel Disston, Geo. W. 


Champney, Milford 
Conner, Chas. F. Rey- 


Needham, E. C. Powers, F. Z. Weadon, G. C. Duschel, 
B. F. Powers. 
Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Wm. 


Brunow, T. A. Musgrove. 

Geneva Tool Company, Geneva, Ohio: E. M. Converse. 

Gibson & Price Company, Cleveland. 

Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company, New York and Chicago: Saml. 
J. Miller, Charles J. Miller. 

Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H.: Hon. D. H. Goodell, Richard 
Cc. Goodell, G. W. Hodges. 

Grafton Stove Company, Grafton, Ohio: J. H. Faxton. 

Hamilton Rifle Company, Plymouth, Mich.: Williston B. Pen- 
field. 

Hazard Powder Company, New York; R. 8. Waddell. 

W. C. Heimbuecher & Co., Chicago: W. C. Heimbuecher. 

Hero Fruit Jar Company, Philadelphia: John L. Chapman. 

Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn.: Frank M. 
Tobin. 

Horton Mfg. Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind.: C. Marcey. 

Hiussey, Binns & Co., Pittsburgh: R. H. Binns, Geo. V. Willson. 

Independent Register Company, Cleveland: E. C. Fox. 

Independent Stone Company, Cleveland: D. J. Kurtz. 

International Metal Lath Company, Niles, Ohio: F. E. Corey. 

lowa Farming Tool Company, Fort Madison, Iowa: F. S. Kret- 
singer. 

Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh: William H. Hays. 

Iwan Brothers, Streator, Ill.: W. L. lwan. 

Jenkins & Hardy, Toronto, Canada: James Hardy. 

©. T. Jenks Lumber Company, Cleveland: Owen T. Jenks. 

Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.; Fred. 1. 
Johnson, G. F. Salisbury, Thomas Ellis. 

Johnston & Jennings Company, Cleveland; N. S. Calhoun, J. C. 
Brainard. ‘ 

Jones & Laughlins, Cleveland: F. A. Pope, F. M. Campbell, Wm. 
F. Bonnell. 

Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind.: James Kelly. 

Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company, Cleveland: W. T. Kirk, 8. D. Latty, 
William Bates, Norton T. Jones, Karl Hodge. 

KF. E. Kohler & Co., Canton, Ohio: F. E. Kohler. 

Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland: C. W. Scofield, Frank W. 
Davis, John T. Rowntree, Edgar C. Neal. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn.; Geo. M. Landers. 
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Lamson-Sessions Company, Cleveland; H. C. 
Jennings, F. C. Case, Geo. M. North. 
Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa.; A. W. 
Meacham. 

Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich.: Fred. Buck, Theo. Huss. 

McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia: Joseph J. McCaffrey. 

McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa.: J. P. McKinney, C. 
M. King. 

Mann Edge Tool Company, Lewiston, Pa.: Robt. Mann, Jr. 

Mechanical Rubber Company, Cleveland: Chas. E. Waelde, R. S. 

"Pearce. 

Metal Goods Mfg. Company, Cleveland: 8S. D. Latty, Wm. Bates. 

Michigan Barrel Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Arthur Brit- 
tan. 

Chas. Millar & Son Company, Utica, N. Y.: Henry W. Millar. 

Chas. Morrill, New York: Julian A. Hurdle. 

Mound City Paint & Color Company, St. Louis: Geo. B. Lowe. 

H. M. Myers Company, Beaver Falls, Pa.: C. S. Hubbard. 

National Enameling & Stamping Company, New York; E. C. 
Brandt, Albert Johnson. 

National Lead Company, Cleveland: C. C. Foerstner, C. DB. 
Lindsley, W. T. Robbins, W. P. Shook, W. W. Johnston, 
W. H. Locke. 

National Mfg. Company, Cleveland: S. Werntz. 

National Screw & Tack Company, Cleveland; W. B. D. Alex- 
ander, C. W. Brainerd, C. H. Palmer, J. E. Williams, 8. 
Werntz. 

National Sewing Machine Company, Belvidere, Ill.: Henry W. 
Darling. 

National Snath Company, Erie, Pa.: H. P. Sullivan. 

National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind.: T. H. Bedell. 

Edgar C. Neal, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I.: E. D. Fisk. 

North Wayne Tool Company, Hallowell, Maine: H. 8. Earle. 

Norton Tool Company, Cleveland: W. T. Norton, W. E. Greene. 

S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati: E. D. Frohman. 

Ohio Sash & Door Company, Cleveland: J. J. Wemple. 

Ohio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio: Wm. G. Miller. 

Ohio Wringer Company, Springfield, Ohio: E. H. Gager. 

Oliver Ames & Sons Corporation, North Easton, Mass.: Arthur 
Brittan. 

Oliver Brothers, New York: T. E. Oliver. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh: John C. Oliver, Henry 
B. Lupton. 

Oneida Community, Kenwood, N. Y.: Stephen R. Leonard, G. N. 
Allen. 

Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland: F. G. Smith, H. R. Atwater, 
W. H. Moulton, E. E. Streich. 

Otis, Bonnell & Co., Cleveland: F. A. Pope, Wm. F. Bonnell. 

Otsego Fork Mills Company, Girard, Pa.: F. L. Andrews. 

Parish & Bingham Company, Cleveland: P. 8S. Kennard, N. E. 
Parish. 

J. C. Pearson Company, Boston: W. G. Aborn. 

Chas. Parker Company, Meriden, Conn.: Frederick Pease. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New York and Cleveland: A. R. 
Treadway, L. H. Treadway, F. G. Wooster, T. H. Gossett. 

Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati: J. 8. French, T. H. 
Keller. 

A. J. Phillips Company, Fenton, Mich.: Winfield D. Phillips. 

Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H.: E. Warren Smith. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh: Edward Reitz, Wm. C. 
Reitz. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia: 
Plumb, William R. Howell, John J. Teeple. 

Pressed Steel Rake Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: George 8. Kellogg. 

Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa.: J. E. Harbster, H. 
E. England, G. N. Jacobi, T. B. Hendrickson, Fred. L. 
Stellwagen, W. H. Bennett, Orton Hill. 

Republic Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland: George D. Evans. 

Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, Ill.: H. G. Reynolds, B. E. 
Reynolds. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, New York: A. B. Conover. 

Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y.: Geo. W. Turney. 

Rome Mfg. Company, Rome, N. Y.: Geo. W. Turney. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New York; George J. Laighton, 
B. A. Hawley, J. H. Van Newkirk, W. P. Hudson, C. A. 
Earl, T. J. Usher. 

Sargent & Co., New York: Thomas J. 
Dunning, Charles A. Upham. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis: Walter William Birge, 
8. 8S. Gould. 

Schneider & Trenkamp Company, Cleveland: Paul Schneider. 

Wm. Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conn.; Frank J. Scholl- 
horn. 

O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati: O. P. Schriver. 

Peter Scott & Co., Cincinnati; J. 8S. French. 

Seneca Chain Company, Kent, Ohio: Henry R. Sheridan. 

Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa.: Edward H. Ward. 

Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland; D. E. Fisher, 
Vance. 


Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago: Daniel 
Simonds, C. F. Braffett. 

Smith & Hemenway Company, New York: F. P. Tenney. 
Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh: John C. Schmidt, Robert 
Garland, J. E. Pumphrey, Frederick D. Mitchell. 
Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, Pa.: Fred. 8. 

Merrick. 
Standard Register Company, Cleveland: F. R. Beckwith. 
Standard Tool Company, Cleveland: H. A. Higgins, R. T. Lane, 
H. C. McKean, F. T. McGuire, J. A. Fuller, John T. 


Holt, Jno. G. 


Lovell Walker, Charles A. 


Fayette R. 


Atkins, Edward P. 


J. H. 


Rowntree, Chas. P. King. 
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Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn.: A. W. 
Stanley, R. N. Peck. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.: L. H. Pease, D. B. Wood- 
bury. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: F. B. 
Muzzy, A. H. Griffin. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. : Chas. 
E. Sammond, A. W. Wagner. 

H. C. Tack Company, Cleveland: A. E. Convers, C. C. Paine, J. 
W. Hamilton. 

Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company, Cleveland: R. H. Boggis, 
C. J. Morgan, H. E. Doty, Benj. Wade. 

Tower Mfg. Company, Cincinnati: H. A. Weeks. 

Tower & Lyon, New York; John J. Tower, Wm. H. Cole, Charles 
8S. Gallagher, D. W. Patten. 

Townley Metal Company, Kansas City, Mo.: Geo. EB. Garland. 

BEB. K. Tyron. Jr., & Co., Philadelphia: Chas. Z. Tyron. 

Union Steel Company, Pittsburgh: W. W. Hutcheson. 

Union Steel Screw Company, Cleveland: S. Sickels, N. D. Pratt. 

Upson Nut Company, Cleveland: A. S. Upson, O. A. Austin, W. 
F. McKenzie. 

Utica Pipe Foundry Company, Utica, N. Y.: Henry W. Millar. 

Van Wagoner Company, Cieveland: Cornelius S. Van Wagoner. 

Vulcanus Forging Company, Cleveland; A. G. Hathaway. 

Wabash Screen Door Company, Rhinelander, Wis., and Memphis, 
Tenn.: Edward M. Kemp, Henry A. Rumsey. 

Wadsworth-Howland Company, Chicago: W. A. Campbell. 

Wallingford Mfg. Company, Wallingford, Vt.: H. B. Barden. 

J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago: J. D. Warren. 

Wiebusch & Hilger, New York: E. G. Smythe. 

Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill.: D. W. Simpson, L. R. Simp- 
son. 

Willoughby Fork & Mfg. Company, Willoughby, Ohio; Thos. 
H. Jopling, R. M. Bond. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn.; Irby 
Bennett, F. E. Stoddard. 

Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich.; Gen. 
W. H. Withington. 

Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Company, Worcester, Mass. : James 
J. Collins, Mr. Searles. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York: L. H. Pigott, B. BE. 
Magovern. 

Hardware, New York: A. P. Mitchell, A. E. Bolles. 

Stoves and Hardware Reporter, St. Louis: J. W. Bowman. 

American Artisan, Chicago: Daniel Stern, S. P. Johnson. 

Age of Steel, St. Louis: Sidney R. Lewis. 

The Iron Age, New York and Chicago: Ezra 8S. Adams, R. R. 
Williams, H. H. Roberts, S. G. Hobson, H. M. Williams. 


Election of Officers. 


At the session on Friday morning the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT : 

R. A. Kirk, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

FIRST VICE PRESIDENT : 

John C. Koch, John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT : 

Brace Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER : 

T. James Fernley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. S. Wright of Rector & Wilhelmy Company, 
Omaha, Neb., and Col. R. M. Dudley of Gray & Dudley 
Hardware Company, Nashville, Tenn., were chosen 
members of the Executive Committee; the other mem- 
bers being as follows: Samuel A. Bigelow, Bigelow & 
Dowse Company, Boston, Mass.; W. R. Belknap, W. B. 
Belknap & Co., Louisville, Ky.; P. E. Strauss, Fitz, Dana 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; J. D. Moore, Moore & Handley 
Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Advisory Board, consisting of past presidents of 
the association, is now as follows: William W. Supplee, 
Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. H. 
Bishop, McIntosh-Huntington Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; John Bindley, Bindley Hardware Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Richard W. Shapleigh, Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


New Orleans in 1902. 


It was decided to hold the eighth annual convention 
in New Orleans, La. 


Installation of New Officers. 


A very pleasant feature of the convention was the 
installation of the new officers, which took place on 
Friday afternoon, the meeting being thrown open to all. 
There was a large gathering, including a number of 
ladies. The persons chosen to official position were in- 
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troduced to the convention by Mr. Shapleigh and made 
brief addresses. The following are the remarks of Presi- 
dent Kirk, who was received with much enthusiasm: 


President Kirk’s Address. 


I need hardly refer in your presence to my reluctance 
in accepting this very honorable office with which you 
have intrusted me. I could not think for a moment of 
taking on me the labor and responsibility of the office 
if I did not feel assured of the hearty support that I 
may depend upon receiving from the members of this 
association, including our very strong Executive Com- 
mittee. One of the most gratifying features in our as- 
sociation has been the devotion which has been shown 
by its members, and especially on the part of those who 
have been intrusted with the administration of its af- 
fairs. This interest has been manifested in a remark- 
able degree by those who have filled the offices of presi- 
dent and vice-president during our existence. As illus- 
tration of this we may note that every president of the 
association from the beginning is here before us to-day, 
and has given his time and labor to the work of the 
association during this entire week. Among this num- 
ber of devoted men I desire particularly to refer to W. 
W. Supplee of Philadelphia, to whom more than to any 
other member of this association are we indebted for our 
success. In the hour of bereavement which he has been 
called on to pass through during this year in the loss of 
his noble son I am sure that he has been greatly sus- 
tained by the assurance of the deep sympathy of every 
member of our association. 

In the work of our association there are three funda- 
mental principles on which our policy and our labors 
are aligned. First, that Hardware goods shall be sold 
through the jobber. We maintain that the manufac- 
turers’ interests are promoted by this recognition of the 
jobber as the proper channel for the disposition of his 
goods; that in this distribution the jobber can advan- 
tageously collect the goods in the vast number of lines 
that he carries; that he can make better assortment of 
goods for the wants of his customers, and that he can 
secure better rates of freight through car lot shipments 
than the manufacturer can do in shipping small quan- 
tities, and generally, too, at long distances; also that in 
the expense account of salesmen he can reduce the cost 
of selling goods greatly under the expense that must be 
incurred by the individual manufacturer who solicits 
the trade of the retail dealer. We are pleased to note 
the growing disposition of the manufacturers to place 
their goods in the hands of the jobber for distribution. 

Our second fundamental principle is one that neces- 
sarily follows from our first proposition; that in mar- 
keting his goods through the jobber the manufacturer 
shall recognize a proper differential in price, and that 
he do not sell his goods to the retail trade at the same 
price that he offers to the wholesale dealers. We do 
not assume to fix the price at which the manufacturer 
shall sell his goods. That is left to him to do. He is the 
one to judge what his goods cost, both to manufacture 
and to sell, and it is his province to fix the price. 

But in making his price we ask him to establish a 
differential jobbers’ price, and that he do not sell to the 
retail dealer at this price. We maintain that no manu- 
facturer can afford to sell his goods to the retail dealer 
at the price at which he can sell to the jobber in so far 
merely as the selling of the goods is concerned, and also 
that in trying to do this he thereby introduces elements 
that tend greatly to the demoralization of the trade. Our 
position, further, which we believe to be unassailable, is 
that this course is best not only for the manufacturer 
and the jobber, but that it is also best for the retail 
dealer. 

On these points we are not at this time presenting 
arguments. We are stating briefly the ground on which 
we as jobbers:and members of this association stand. 

These two fundamental propositions belong to the 
external work of the association. In this work we are 
brought directly into relations with the great body of 
manufacturers throughout the country. It is most grati- 
fying to note the progress that has been made in this di- 
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rection in the seven years of our existence. The spirit 
that has been manifested by the manufacturers toward 
us, with scarcely an exception, has been most com- 
mendable, and our progress has been equally encourag- 
ing. The attendance of the manufacturers at our meet- 
ings in the past has been very gratifying, and we see 
with great pleasure the organization of manufacturers 
that has been formed here in Cleveland during our pres- 
ent meeting. We are confident that this movement prom- 
ises still closer and mutually more profitable relations 
between the manufacturers and our association. 

Our third fundamental line of work is internal and 


concerns our methods of business in 


our respective 
houses. It relates to the expenses of doing business, de- 


moralization of prices and everything else that affects 
the internal economy of our houses. We realize that we 
have been doing business in many respects at too heavy 


cost, that we have been selling too many goods at 


prices that did not pay for doing the business, and that 
there are many other vicious practices that we must 
weed out. 

We are working on these lines and are making it our 
special object to promote good feeling and greater confi- 
dence among ourselves, and also in cultivating right re- 
lations with manufacturers and the retail dealers, realiz- 
ing deeply that in this way we can help to secure sub- 
stantial benefits, not only for ourselves, but also for all 
interests that are connected with us. We have suc- 
ceeded during these years even beyond our expectations, 
and the future looks most inviting to us. We anticipate 
that when we shall meet in the Queen City of the South 
one year hence, we shall come to that meeting feeling 
that another year’s good work has been done. 


Souvenirs. 


Among the souvenirs distributed at the convention 
by the visiting manufacturers were the following: 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, New York. 
STANDARD Too. CoMPANy, Cleveland. Ohio. 
in shape of Twist Drill. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CLEVELAND Twist Dritt Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Gold 


plated Pin bearing their trade-mark, with miniature 
Driil hanging from it. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
made of Cartridges and Sheli. 

CHAMPION STERL RANGE Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cigar Ash Tray. 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Philadelphia, Pa. 
for Paper Weight. 

Tower Mrc. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
and Rivets. 

LUFKIN RULE Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
Measure. 

LAKE ERIgx IRON COMPANY, 
President McKinley. 

LOVELL MrcG. Company, Erie, Pa. Gold plated Anchor. 

Dover MFG. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio. Miniature Sad Iron. 

G. & H. BARNETT ComMPANy, Philadelphia. Nail File. 

NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, Marion, Ind. Carpet Sweeper. 

READING HARDWARE COMPANY, Reading, Pa. Handsomely 
mounted Clock. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


J. D. Cox of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company re- 
turned a few days before the convention from a four 
months’ trip abroad, which was devoted principally to 
recreation and pleasure. As a careful student of manufac- 
turing methods and trade questions in their broader re- 
lations, Mr. Cox naturally was a constant observer of 
existing conditions and tendencies. Among other fea- 
tures of the industrial movement abroad the great de- 
velopment of Germany was impressed upon him and the 
diminishing importance of England’s production and 
trade. 


Miniature Wringer. 
Rubber Pen Holder 


Silver Pencil Sharpener. 


Paper Weight 
Enameled 
Nickel plated Hammer 

slass barrel of Tacks 
Five-foot Pocket Tape 


Cleveland, Ohio. Photograph of 


Among the new faces noticed was that of J. B. Silli- 
man of the Blish, Mize, Silliman Hardware Company, 
Atchison, Kan. Mr. Silliman is an able after dinner 
speaker, and his popularity gave him ample opportunity 
for the display of his talent in this direction. 


An amusing incident occurred at the meeting of man- 
ufacturers for the purpose of forming an association, 
which was held while the jobbers were in one of their 
executive sessions, from which manufacturers and out- 
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siders are carefully excluded. A jobber, mistaking the 
place of meeting, came in where the manufacturers 
were assembled. Quickly realizing the situation he was 
preparing to leave the room when a facetious manufac- 
turer in loud tones bade him “Get out!” creating a 
hearty laugh as the disconcerted jobber beat a hasty 
retreat. 


One of the most impressive scenes at the convention 
was in connection with the reference made by President 
Shapleigh to those who had died during the year. The 
number was unusually large, including many names of 
men who have been prominent in the trade and in the 
working of the association. While there was no eulogy 
or detailed account of the career of those who had 
passed away, the husu that fell upon the assembly as, 
standing in silence, they listened to the names of their 
former associates, and the tears that came into many 
eyes were more impressive than a formal tribute. 


J. D. Warren, president J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Ili., manufacturers of Hardware Shelving, was 
a conspicuous attendant at the convention. Mr. Warren 
was kept busy explaining the new things in the way of 
Hardware Shelving and Fixtures which his company 
are placing ou the market. 

The Hardware and Manufacturers’ Club of Chicago 
evidently did not altogetherbelieve that f.o.b. cars consti- 
tuted the entire fultiilment of their contract with the job- 
bers who were their guests in Chicago prior to their 
departure for Cleveland. Before the train bearing the 
delegation reached Cleveland W. H. Bennett, chairman 
of the Executive Committee, went through the train and 
provided all those belonging to the Chicago contingent 
with necessary carriage transportation from the depot 
to the Holienden Hotel. There were over 100 in the 
party, and they made an impressive appearance as they 
drove up and alighted at the hotel. 


Geo. W. ‘Trout of Geo. W. Trout & Co., Chicago, was 
a faithful attendant at all the sessions. Mr. Trout is an 
exceeding'y busy man, and as he explains it, it is not 
always feasible for him to secure time for conventions, 
and when he does secure the necessary time, he gener- 
ally uses it to the best advantage. 


Treasurer Sammond of the Stowell Mfg. & Foundry 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., was unable to stay until the 
end of the convention, being compelled to leave Thursday 
evening. The interests of his company were well taken 
care of, however, by their Chicago representative, A. W. 
Wagner, who was in evidence throughout all the ses- 
sions. 


The Standard Tool Company, manufacturers of Twist 
Drills and Machinists’ Fine ‘Tools, were noticeable 
among those who were prominent in the entertainment 
ot the wholesale jobbers attending the convention. 
They invited « large number of the delegates to an en- 
joyable tallyho party, afterward entertaining them at 
their works. Their spacious new office was profusely 
decorated with palms and flowers, and the guests, who 
were provided with boutonnieres, unique souvenirs, &c., 
expressed themselves thoroughly pleased with the hos- 
pitality extended. 

A number of visiting manufacturers were entertained 
on Thursday by the W. Bingham Company, who gave 
them a tally-ho drive. Stops were made at the Euclid 
Country Club and at the Roadside Club, where a lunch- 
eon was served. The return trip was made through 
Wade and Gordon parks, to the Union Club, where supper 
was served at six o’clock. All voted it a very enjoyable 
affair. 

On Tuesday evening Charles C. Paine of the H. C. 
Tack Company gave an elaborate dinner at his resi- 
dence, 367 Amesbury avenue, to the officers of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association. Those present were Rich- 
ard W. Shapleigh, Brace Hayden, T. James Fernley, 


Samuel A. Bigelow, John Bindley and Albert E. Con- 
*aine. 


verse, a business associate of Mr. 
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Cleveland asaHardware and Iron Center, tetce tte inercting’ not 


LEVELAND, the seventh largest city in the United 
C States and the metropolis of Ohio, occupies a 
unique position, for in addition to its great and rap- 
idly growing coal and iron interests, its manufacturers 
produce a more diversified line of goods in the Hard- 
ware line than are made in any other American city. 
Cleveland is in a most prosperous condition. Its popu- 
lation has for vears been increasing with an exceptional 
rapidity, and there is every prospect that this will con- 
tinue owing to its unique geographical situation and the 
many advantages it possesses. 


Cleveland’s Advantages. 


It is at the point where coal from the rich eastern 
deposits, and iron ore from the Lake Superior mines are 
naturally brought together. The best of transportation 
facilities both by rail and boat help materially to make 
it the important receiving, distributing and manufactur- 
ing center it is. The efforts of its progressive and wide- 
awake citizens to attract business and manufacturing 
enterprises, to improve the condition of the workingmen 
in the factories, and to make the city an important cen- 
ter cannot fail to stimulate its growth. 


Growth in Population. 


The village of Cleaveland, as it was originally spelled, 
was incorporated in 1814, when it had a population not 
exceeding 100 persons. In 15 years the population had 
increased tenfold. The growth since then has been al- 
most phenomenal. 

Naturally Cleveland and the whole Western reserve 
in which it was situated was developed by Connecticut 
and other New England people, who thus conspicuously 
shaped the destinies of the city, and still largely con- 
stitute the leading element. However much Cleveland’s 
population has become enriched by wonderfully varied 
contributions, the characteristic New England progres- 
sive conservatism has plainly persisted. The city is one 
of the most typically northern in the country. 

Cleveland in the early days was confined to the east 
side of the Cuyahoga River, but has since grown and 
covers a large territory on each side of it. It is along 
this river that the principal blast furnaces and ore piles 
are situated to which so much of the city’s prosperity 
and growth may be attributed. 

The population from 1860-1900 increased eightfold. 
The following table giving the population by decades is 
of interest as illustrating its steady and rapid growth: 


SE CET CCRT LO CCE Oe CET 48,843 
ES kn de o6 64S eW Ages ba WR oe 92.825 
BES = 5.00 2 OLN AMLESA PAREN SSE SOG SOD 160,141 
BE hakadnndawiha dedaiiseavee cass 261,253 
OE Te ee ee eee ee re 381,768 


According to conservative estimates the present popu- 
lation is about 400,000. From a deduction by the mathe- 
matical law of growth by the “ method-of least squares ” 
using the census figures, the million mark of population 
will be reached between 1920 and 1930. 

According to the census reports Cleveland in 1870 
was the fifteenth largest city in the United States; in 
1880 the eleventh; in 1890 the tenth; in 1900 the seventh. 

From 1890 to 1900 the population of Cleveland in- 
creased 46.07 per cent. 

Banks. 


There are 18 national banks in operation, having a 
combined capital of $12,983,700, and a surplus fund of 
$4,491,876. There are 23 savings banks and 12 trust 
companies in operation. The deposits in the national and 
savings banks exceed $151,000,000. The combined capi- 
tal and surplus of national and savings banks exceeds 
$36,000,000. The exchanges at the United States Clear- 
ing House in the year 1990 aggregated $565,963,262, an 
increase over that of the preceding year of $47,324,495. 

It is said that in the whole history of Cleveland bank- 
ing there has not been a failure of importance.  Al- 
though the bank clearances of Cleveland are not as 
heavy as those of other and even smaller cities, because 
of different methods, and that Cleveland is pre-eminent- 


as showing the actual vol- 
ume of business done through the banks, but as simply 
showing the growth of the city, as the figures for the 
present year will undoubtedly be seven times those of 
15 years ago. 


Extent of the City. 


Originally the city was but 1 mile square, now it has 
a lake frontage of nearly 10 miles, and an average width 
of 6 miles. 

There are nearly 3000 streets in the city. At the be 
ginning of 1900 there were 568% miles. It is claimed 
that Cleveland has the widest streets of any city in the 
country. Superior street is 132 feet wide, Euclid avenue 
is 80 feet, Willson and Case avenues each 90 feet, the 
majority are from 60 to 66 feet wide. 


Buildings. 


Great modern buildings have arisen within the past 
few years at a remarkable rate, and as much of the 
future as can be foreseen reveals a rapid continuance of 
the process. There are many of the conspicuous steel 
structures of the sky scraper class on and near the cen- 
tral public square. Elegant arcade buildings provide 
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covered ways between Euclid avenue and Superior 
street and Euclid avenue and Prospect street. A cluster 
of modern steel buildings is arising around and near 
Association place, a growing secondary downtown busi- 
ness center. The actual value of Cleveland’s buildings 
is placed at $236,000,000, against $150,000,000 ten years 
ago. 
Manufacturing Sites. 


Admirable locations for manufacturing establish- 
ments about Cleveland are almost limitless. This re- 
sults from the level topography and the excellent rail- 
road facilities to be encountered in any direction from 
the center of the city. There is abundant room along 
the lake shore, convenient to railroad facilities, and the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, for ~ long distance accessible 
to boats, offers space for many more factories than the 
many already occupying the “ flats.” 

The phenomenal growth of Cleveland is not more 
strongly marked than the vigorous and rapid develop- 
ment of her suburbs. What were formerly separate and 
remote towns, villages, &c., have suddenly grown to 
such metropolitan proportions as to appear as exten- 
sions of the overgrown city. Superior trolley transporta- 
tion has aided materially in the growth and popularity 
of the suburban districts. 


The Iron Industry. 


Cleveland as an iron ore market is the largest in the 
world. The enormous iron ore industry of Lake Supe- 
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rior and its distribution to the world are all centered in 
Cleveland, and represents an investment of nearly $200,- 
000,000. 

For the manufacture of iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts Cleveland possesses great advantages. More than 
one-half the number of employees, nearly 50,000, are 
employed in this industry and its branches. 

The following table shows the total shipments of iron 
ore from the Lake Superior district for several different 
years, the amount received in the Cleveland district and 
the percentage of the total output of the mines received 
in the Clevland district: 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Product. 


Per cent. of total 
otal shipments. Received in Cleve- received in Cleve- 
Gross tons. land district. land district. 


1SSU 1,908,745 1,057,577 55.40 
1890 9.012,379 5,499,080 61.02 
1895. . 10,429,087 6,400,761 61.37 
1897 12,457,002 7,354,828 59.04 
1900 . .19,121,393 11,865,000 62.05 


The amount of coal (chiefly bituminous) received and 
shipped in 1890 and 1900, told below, shows the large 
amount consumed in Cleveland, and the largely in- 
creased consumption in the last ten years: 

Coal received. 
_. ee 1,960,591 1,229,056 
1900.. 4,670,244 2,300,511 

Cleveland ranks first in the production of vessels for 
the great lake system. During the last ten years the 
Cleveland shipbuilding yards turned out a greater ton- 
nage than those of any other city in the country. Dur- 
ing that time they completed 69 steam vessels, with a 
total tonnage of 194,080, against Philadelphia’s 110 ves- 
sels, of 138,593 tons. 

Manufacturing Interests. 

The Federal census of 1890 reported 2307 manufac- 
turing establishments, employing $77,949,925 capital and 
50,674 persons; paying $65,645,649 for stock used and 
$28,355,505 for wages, and yielding products of an ag- 
gregate value of $113,240,115. The principal industries, 
according to the value of products, were the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, $15,472,199; foundry and machine 
shop products, $11,832,334; refined petroleum, $10,583.- 
501; packed meat, $4,810,993, and malt liquors, $3,011,- 
555. Other important manufactures were clothing, flour 
and grist, lumber, planing mill products, publications, 
ships, paint, iron and steel forgings, railroad cars and 
bread and bakery products. Cleveland is an important 
center of the malleable iron trade, and surpasses all 
other lake ports in the building of iron and steel vessels. 

In this great manufacturing center, with its vast and 
diversified interests, it is not feasible to attempt an 
enumeration of the interests in the Hardware and iron 
lines, ranging, as they do, from the raw material to prod- 
ucts massive and minute in many diversified lines. In 
addition to its rolling mills, blast furnaces, foundries, 
machine shops, shipbuilding yards and other great 
plants, there are many factories constantly turning out 
Heavy and Shelf Hardware, Plumbers’ Goods, Carriage 
Hardware, Tools, Stoves, Bicycles, Bolts, Automobiles, 
Electrical Machinery and Appliances, Street Cars, Brass 
and Copper Goods, Nails, Hoisting Apparatus, Sewing 
Machines, Shovels, Wire, Tacks, Screws, Machinists’ 
Tools, Household Articles, Novelties and many other 
things. The various plants and factories in the Hard- 
ware, iron and related lines are indicated on the accom- 
panying map, the numbers representing the location of 
the factories and works. The solid black spots indicate 
the location of the chief ore piles within the city. The 
numbers on the margin of the map indicate direction of 
plants beyond the limits shown. Following is the key 
to the numbers on the map: 

Key to Map of Cleveland. 
1 Otis Steel Company. 
2 Cleveland Steel Company. 
> Atlas Bolt & Screw Company. 
+ National Iron & Wire Company. 
5 Vuleanus Forging Company 
6 Ajax Mfg. Company. 
7 H. P. Nail Company. 
5 City Forge & Iron Company. 
9 Bardons & Oliver. 
10 Cleveland Wire Spring Company. 
il Cleveland Crane & Car Gompany. 


Coal shipped. 
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Cleveland Stamping & Tool Company. 
Avery Stamping Company. 

Garry Iron & Stee] Company. 
Columbian Hardware Company. 
Cleveland Tack Company. 

WwW. S. Tyler Company. 

Acme Machinery Company. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company. 
City Foundry Company. 

Kilby Mfg. Company. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company. 
Chisholm Steel Shovel Works. 
Fulton Foundry Company. 

Frost Wire Fence Company. 
Cleveland Hardware Company. 
Patterson Foundry Company. 

T. H. Brooks & Co. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Company. 
King Bridge Company. 

Lake Erie Iron Company. 

American Steel & Wire Company. 
Variety Iron Works. 

Van Dorn Iron Works. 

Van Dorn & Dutton. 

Eberhard Mfg. Company. 

Standard Foundry & Mfg. Company. 
Standard Steel Range Company. 
Champion Steel Range Company. 
Cleveland Foundry Company. 


2 Ohio Foundry Company. 


Forest City Steel & Iron Company. 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company. 

Upson Nut Company. 

Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Company. 
Cleveland Steel Castings Company. 
Interstate Foundry Company. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company. 
Cleveland Steel Range Company. 
Tinnerman Steel Range Company. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company. 
Ferrosteel Company. 

Independent Register Company. 
Electric Controller & Supply Company. 
Standard Welding Company. 
Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company. 
Union Screw Company. 

Schneider & Trenkamp Company. 
Standard Lighting Company. 

Dangler Stove & Mfg. Company. 
National Screw & Tack Company. 
Oster Mfg. Company. 

Warner & Swasey. 


+} Cleveland Machine Screw Company. 
7 Empire Rolling Mill. 


Champion Rivet Company. 

Franke Steel Range Company. 
Newburgh Wire Mill. 

Consolidated Works. 

American Works. 

Newburgh Steel Works. 

The Emma Furnace. 

Fanner Mfg. Company. 

Born Steel Range Company. 

Standard Tool Company. 

Co-operative Stove Company. 
American Ball-Bearing Company. 
Forest City Foundry & Mfg. Company. 
Reliance Machine & Tool Company. 
Riverside Foundry Company. 

Maher Wheel & Foundry Company. 
Palmer & De Mooy Foundry Company. 
Bowler Foundry Company. 


3} Osborn Mfg. Company. 


Gartiand Foundry Company. 
Macbeth & Co. 

Metal Goods Mfg. Company. 
Bourne & Knowles Mfg. Company. 
Lamson & Sessions Company. 


2 Hart Mfg. Company. 


Lucas Mfg. Company. 
Farnan Brass Works. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Company. 


} U. S. Bronze & Brass Company. 


Central Brass Mfg. Company. 

Ohio Brass Mfg. Company. 

John V. Kennedy. 

Hunger & Scheidegger. 

Cleveland Bronze & Brass Company. 
Standard Sewing Machine Company. 

White Sewing Machine Company. 

National Malleable Iron Castings Company. 
U. 8S. Cast Pipe & Mfg. Company. 


3} Parish & Bingham. 
7 Bronson, Walton Company. 
8 Browning Engineering Company. 


American Tin Plate Company. 
American Ball Bearing Company. 
Cleveland Galvanizing Works. 
Winton Motor Company. 

Baker Automobile Company. 

Cc. & P. Docks. 
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115 N. Y. P. & O. Docks. 

116 Pittsburgh Coal Company. 

117 River Furpace & Dock Company. 

118 Central Furnace Docks. . 
Wholesale Houses. 

In addition to these manufacturing establishments, 
whose products are sold in all parts of the country and 
in many a foreign land, there are in Cleveland a number 
of wholesale Hardware houses which rank among the 
most enterprising and successful in the country. An 
indication of their progressive spirit is seen in the fact 
that it was here that the National Hardware Associa- 
tion was formed, which has made for itself so honorable 
a place among trade organizations. 

James H. Hoyt’s Tribute, 

The following eloquent description of Cleveland’s 
facilities as a producer of goods in the Hardware and 
related trades was given by James H. Hoyt at a former 
meeting of the association: 

The influence of Cleveland is not confined within her 
own borders, wide and extended as they are. She has 
made herself felt the world over. I have read the Times 
in London by the light of Cleveland oil. The enemies 
of England in the far corners of the globe have been 
shot down by bullets fired from a gun developed and 
owned by Cleveland capitalists. The dense fog of Lon- 
don is even now pierced by the radiant beams of an 
electric light invented by a distinguished citizen of 
Cleveland and first manufactured here, and the same 
illumines the brilliant boulevards of Paris and Vienna 
and glistens on the icy surface of the Neva. The rivet 
holes in the plating of the monster war ships of the 
navies of the world have been pierced by Twist Drills 
manufactured here, and the perspiring and patient 
Nubian, cultivating the lands made fertile by the over- 
fiow of the waters of the majestic Nile, wearies his jaws 
and makes his breath fragrant by the constant chewing 
of Cleveland gum. The secrets of the brilliant constella- 
tions of the far distant skies are discovered by the aid 
of Cleveland telescopes, and a modest astronomer resi- 
dent here has made the name Cleveland known wherever 
learned men “ look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 
Wherever the glaring beams of the electric light pene- 
trate carbons manufactured in Cleveland are used. Gar- 
ments in remote places of the earth are made on Cleve- 
land Sewing Machines. Tramways are run by Cleve 
land cable machinery and Cleveland electric motors. 
Houses in distant localities are builded with Cleveland 
Tools, made secure by Cleveland Wire Nails and Bolts, 
fitted with Cleveland Hardware, and are made beautiful 
by Cleveland Paint. Their hospitable doors swing upon 
Cleveland Hinges and are closed against intruders by 
Cleveland Springs, and the food served in them is made 
palatable by Cleveland salt, which never loses its savor; 
and cooking is made possible in the torrid regions of the 
equator by the use of Cleveland Oil and Vapor Stoves. 
Vessels are unloaded in distant harbors by Cleveland 
hoisting machinery. The nervous systems of far away 
barbarians are paralyzed with electric shocks caused by 
the fierce energy created by Cleveland dynamos. Cleve- 
land ships not only carry the commerce of the great 
lakes, but plow the restless waters of the mighty ocean. 
Cleveland bridges span distant rivers, messages are 
flashed hundreds of miles over Cleveland wires, and 
trains, away West and South of us, rush onward over 
Cleveland rails. 


Shipping Facilities. 

Cleveland being situated in the midst of a great pro- 
ductive center is fortunate in possessing exceptional 
shipping facilities, which materially help in placing it 
in the foremost rank along with the other great commer- 
cial centers. The city has, according to the statements 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce: 

Eight rail and four lake routes to Chicago; two rail 
and one lake route to Detroit; three rail and one lake 
route to Buffalo; nine rail and six lake and rail routes 
to New York; six rail routes to Philadelphia; five rail 
routes to Pittsburgh; six rail routes to Cincinnati; thir- 
teen rail routes to St. Louis. 

Cleveland’s railroads represent all the great systems 
of the Middle West. Between 140 and 150 trains enter 
or leave the Cleveland depots every day. About 75 miles 
of steam track lie within the city limits. 

Cleveland has a lake frontage within the city limits 
of 8 miles and a river frontage of 16 miles, an improved 
public dock frontage of 2500 feet and an unimproved 
public dock frontage of 3000 feet. The famous Cuyahoga 
River is sufficiently deep to allow easy passage for the 
largest vessels up the river, in fact making a ship canal 
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for Cleveland, with 16 miles of dockage front. Cleveland 
ranks as one of the most important lake ports. More 
lake tonnage is owned in the Cleveland district than in 
any other on the great lakes, or nearly 25 per cent. of 
the whole, and the vessels owned in Cleveland average 
much larger than at any other port on the lakes. The 
gross tonnage of Cleveland boats in 1874 was 78,859; in 
1890 it was 193,322 tons; in 1900 it was 376,793 tons. 
Ten years ago Cleveland had 253 boats; in 1900 she had 
326 boats. 

In the fiscal year ending December 31, 1900, the im- 
ports of merchandise aggregated in value $1,498,086 and 
the exports $2,169,379. The entrances of shipping in the 
Cuyahoga district, of which Cleveland is the port of 
entry, during 1900 were 7560 vessels, with a total ton- 
nage of 9,419,860; clearances, 7588 vessels, with a total 
tonnage of 9,488,454; the total number of vessels, 15,148; 
total tonnage 18,908,314. 

The following table shows the total amount of freight 
received and forwarded during the year 1900, according 
to the statistics of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce: 








Articles. Received. Forwarded. 
Anthracite Coal, TOMS. <i. ..6cccerec 138,614 16,481 
Bituminous Coal, tons............. 4,136,696 2,233,607 
Ee ee 394,934 51,552 
I SUNN oo wkipad abe e a weenie % 3,823,314 2,986,856 
Stone, Sand and Lime, tons........ 819,097 126,560 
Potrofemm, barrels.......ccccsceces 587,987 648,563 
Pig, Bloom and Railroad Iron, tons. 464,468 206,560 
Other Iron and Castings, tons...... 276,906 520,407 
Lumber and other forest products, 

IN iecaei katate Ae Kinck ers Gh aes Geeks 44,278 11,234 
BERMMCRCURION, BODE... 6.ciscicccescees 540,388 526,924 
eS ee ee 123,552 33,572 
Ne a ee ee 1,180,605 322,384 
OE rs, ered mee 186,822 18,645 
Other Live Stock, head............ 15,945 1,733 
eS he eats bad we be 3,363,830 1,865,970 
RE pe a ay ee 12,252,878 10.438,967 
Se NIN i ue mnie ab wee aS 12,382,639 9,739,106 
NN Pee 202,257 110,249 
Rye and other Cereals, bushels..... 8,169 339,173 
Agricultural Products, except Grain, 

NG ce aie 6 ene pha an ot 253,386 44,026 
Flour and milling products, tons... 118.272 59,921 
RR IIS fr eho. sie cis cae o's 114,583 49,297 
ES IIE i 6 Gite dis ee cinch Sean ee os 12,436 82,585 
Merchandise and other articles, tons. 689,659 547,032 

Ne re re 13,701,988 8,394,013 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


BY OUR LONDON REPRESENTATIVE, 


S one whose acquaintance with trade conventions has 
A nitherto been confined principally to England, it may 
not prove uninteresting if I try to convey my impres- 
sions at the Cleveland convention. On the surface, 
what struck me most agreeably was the manifest opu- 
lence, good fellowship and vivacity of the general com- 
pany assembled. It was good to see so many business 
men away on business, yet making of it a real pleas- 
ure, not to say a picnic. Manufacturers and jobbers 
opened their hearts to each other. 





A TRUCE TO ORDER TAKING. 


They both seemed to agree that this was the time to 
make friends; it was, I think, tacitly understood that 
“drumming for orders ” (I hope I have the correct term) 
was, in English parlance, “bad form.” I doubt if in 
any other country so many business men, with such inti- 
mate and mutual interests, could stay together for three 
or four days without opening their order books or draw- 
ing checks. This fact in itself points significantly to 
an American conception of business fundamentally 
unique. The delegates had met there, not to discuss 
their own private business details, but unitedly to feel 
their way to a system of trade politics; to discuss trade 
policy; to feel themselves in organic touch with their 
trade colleagues throughout the length and breadth of a 
great continent. It was an outward and visible exempli- 
fication of the old axiom that the whole is greater than 
the part; that it is only by the units conferring together 
that the trade, as a whole, can assert its rightful in- 
fluence. 
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METALLIC DIGNITY. 

Arising out of this new and modern conception of 
business, I noted a proud conviction that to be connected 
with the metal trades confers a dignity which other 
trades may emulate, but cannot under any circumstance 
equal. In England the cobbler is credited with the be- 
lief that “there is nothing like leather.” In America 
the proverb must be changed: “ There is nothing like 
Hardware.” This feeling more than once found expres- 
sion during the sessions at the conference. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE METAL INDUSTRIES. 

For example, the speakers who addressed themselves 
to the future prospects of trade more or less explicitly 
agreed that the state of the metal trade is the true barom- 
eter to the condition of trade generally in the United 
States. It is true that the results ef the wheat and cot- 
ton crops were carefully noted, but the delegates seemed 
to think that these great natural products were mere ac- 
cessories; that Iron and Steel, with its 10,000 variations, 
constituted the real backbone of the country’s undoubted 
prosperity. This pride in one’s own occupation may be 
slightly exaggerated; but it is a valuable asset, adding 
50 per cent. to “ good will.” I think I have sometimes 
noted a disposition in European countries to be apolo- 
getic—as one would say: “It’s not much of a business; 
but I’m in it, and must make the best of it.” Not so the 
delegates at Cleveland. They were never on the defen- 
sive. I observed that many of them were young men 
who had succeeded to prosperous connections built up 
by their fathers before them. 

ENGLISH ASPIRATION, 

In England, too often, the son of a prosperous trader 
wants to become a lawyer, or a doctor, or a clergyman. 
For some inscrutable reason, these professions are more 
highly esteemed in England; they are regarded as more 
“respectable.” I make little doubt that one of the rea- 
sons for the recent American trade expansion is that the 
young educated American is not ashamed “ to talk shop ” 
at college, and gladly follows in his father’s business 
footsteps, instead of (as in England) joining the large 
army of briefless barristers and struggling doctors. Per- 
haps, however, I take too roseate a view of this particu- 
lar American personal equation. 


BUSINESS NOW A SCIENCE. 


I was also greatly impressed with the scientific view’ 


of business adopted by so many of the speakers. Buying 
and selling, under the complex conditions of modern civ- 
llization, is veritably a science. I could see that most of 
those attending the convention were fully alive to this 
fact. It is difficult adequately to realize what a vast 
change is here indicated from the day, not so very far 
removed from us, when each man’s business was just 
himself, reflecting his own weaknesses, imperfections 
and idiosyncrasies. The man and his business were al- 
most interchangeable terms. But the mental attitude 
of the Cleveland delegates was rather that of being leg- 
atees of a delicate machine, which is quite separate and 
distinct from their own personalities—a complex me- 
chanical contrivance, to operate which it is necessary to 
acquire science and skill. I noted this particularly in the 
little discussions, which took place in all sorts of odd 
corners, on the proposal to syndicate the jobbing trade. 
The exact bearings of this new problem were taken 
with as much skill and knowledge as a navigator exer- 
cises when taking his soundings near a_ treacherous 
shore. In short, so far as America is concerned, it is the 
day of the educated Hardwareman. 
WHAT IS IT ALL LEADING TO? 

I could not avoid asking myself the question: “‘ Where 
ig all this going to stop?”” Here was the jobbing trade 
in busy. consultation as to how best it can protect its in- 
terests and consolidate its position. As I gather, the 
manufacturers had previously met at the convention for 
exclusively social purposes. At Cleveland they formed 
their own association with every prospect for a pros- 
perous future. Thus was opened up a vista of separate 
and joint sessions as between manufacturers and job- 
bers. “But where does the retail trade come in? It 
would be presumptuous for a visitor to express any opin- 
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ion, but I could not help feeling that in the nature of 
things the retailer is bound, in sheer self defense, to 
put in an appearance and express himself forcibly, just 
as the manufacturers and jobbers expect to do at New 
Orleans next year. 

MANUFACTURER : JOBBER : RETAILER AT ONE ASSEMBLY. 


If this should ever happen, what will be the result ? 
If the manufacturers, jobbers and retailers should thus 
ever come together, is it not conceivable that many won- 
derful developments may take place? Instead of three 
days, the convention would more probably last a fort- 
night. And is it not quite possible that much buying 
and selling might take place and many contracts be rat- 
ified? It was by pursuing this train of, perhaps, idle 
thought that I began to figure the future Hardware con- 
vention being transformed into a gigantic annual mart 
—a sort of Hardware Nijni Novgorod. No man, least of 
all a stranger, can set rod and compass to trade devel- 
opments; but this forecast seems to me, as an outside ob- 
server, to be the logic of the situation. 

THE TEST OF TRADE DEPRESSION. 

The meeting of the manufacturers contains elements 
of strength and purpose. Both publicly and privately, 
the opinion was expressed that, certainly for some years 
to come, the trade organization of the jobbers must con- 
tinue to be the natural outlet for the manufacturers’ 
products. At the same time more than one manufac- 
turer told me that it was impossible accurately to de- 
tine the true relation of the manufacturer to the jobber 
until both associutions had passed through a period of 
trade depression. I may, perhaps, incidentally remark 
that herein may be an inherent weakness. I noticed 
that must of the business transacted was based on the 
assumption that prosperity is a permanent factor. Is it? 
In England, small though our experience has been, we 
have at least learned that the crucial test of any asso- 
ciation is the success with which it carries itself in 
seasons of bad trade. It is one thing to associate on a 
rising market; it is quite another to keep the organiza- 
tion intact when prices are tumbling like an avalanche. 
It is to be hoped that both the manufacturers and job- 
bers will have commercial statesmen among them 
strong enough and persistent enough safely to steer 
their ships through troubled waters. For this reason 
alone the formation of a manufacturers’ association is 
exceedingly timely. If it develops its full strength 
while trade is good, it will be the better prepared to 
meet and overcome the many obstacles that must in- 
evitably block the path in days of adversity. 

BROAD GAUGE BUSINESS ACUMEN. 

Another point that forcibly struck me was the broad 
minded way in which the manufacturers met the minute 
yet necessarily irritating difficulties of widely differing 
interests. In England, when an association for manu- 
facturers has been mooted, objection has always been 
taken that the common interests were small in propor- 
tion to the number of natural antagonisms. It remains 
to be proved to what extent this objection is valid. 
Personally, 1 think it is a bogy. Apart from the nu- 
merous questions which may properly be discussed be- 
tween the two associations the manufacturers will have 
to consider the prospects of and the methods suitable 
to the growth of the export trade, while, doubtless, the 
eternal problem of capital and labor will come up in a 
hundred different guises. 

THE SPIRIT OF GOOD FELLOWSHIP. 


The visitor, whether from England or Timbuctoo, 
could not fail to be immensely gratified with the spirit 
of good fellowship and comradeship that prevailed 
throughout. Indeed, it grew day by day, so that by Fri- 
day everybody seemed to be swearing eternal friendship 
to everybody else. An instance of this came out in the 
naive admission made by the popular gentleman who 
was elected to the Advisory Board. In returning thanks, 
he remarked that he thought it was not due to any spe 
cial aptitude for the work, but (with a broad and genial 
smile) he had been “ put there by the boys for personal 
reasons.” The convention laughed with delight. But 
may it not be said that this was, in effect, an official 
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recognition of the importance of the social side of the 
convention’s proceedings? 


ASSOCIATION IN BUSINESS. 

I am conscious of yet another impression, which must 
conclude these discursive remarks. It was made mani- 
fest, times without number, that American business men 
have come to believe profoundly in the principle of as- 
sociation in business. As we all spend seven-tenths of 
our waking hours at our desks or in our warehouses, it 
is clear that this principle of association is bound to 
affect our lives in a multitude of ways. Thus it comes 
about that it is the business men of America who bid 
fair to realize the axiom of that great revolutionary, 
Joseph Mazzini. He says: “Association is the basis of 


civil society.” Surely an excellent motto for the National 
Hardware Association. 
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INDEPENDENT STONE COMPANY’S LUNCH. 


The Independent Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave an impromptu lunch to a few of their jobbing 
friends on Thursday noon at the Century Club. This 
club house is one of the most exquisitely appointed in 
the West, and while the dinner was purely informal and 
hastily arranged, it was served in such a perfect manner 
that the impression was strong that it had been ar- 
ranged long in advance. The following gentlemen were 
present: A. D. Baker, Baker Hardware Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa; C. A. Knapp, Knapp & Spencer Company, 


Sioux City, Iowa; J. B. Silliman, Blish, Mize & Silliman 
Hardware 





Company, Atchison, Kan.; P. C. De Val, 
Rector & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, Neb.; H. J. Lee, 


Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. N. Hockaday, Hockaday Hardware Company, Wichita, 
Kan.; James Moroney, Moroney Hardware Company, 
Dallas, Texas; C. E. Thomas, May & Thomas Hardware 


Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Geo. A. Bushnell and B. 
Fred. Tritch, Geo. Tritch Hardware Company, Denver, 
Cel; 


F. Barker, Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, El- 
mira, N. Y.; E. A. Hoffman, Los Angeles, Cal.; D. W. 
Simpson, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill.; Edward 
Ingalls and E. F. Ross, Atha Tool Company, Newark, 
N. J.; S. G. Hobson, manager The Iron Age, London, 
England; H. H. Roberts, manager The Iron Age, Chicago; 
D. J. Kurtz, vice-president and treasurer, and Geo. A. 
McArthur, secretary and general manager, Independent 
Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio. After the most excel- 
lent menu provided by the host had been disposed of 
short talks were indulged in by all of those present. 
D. W. Simpson acted as toastmaster and was exceeding- 
ly happy in introducing the guests as they were severally 
called on to address the diners. Mr. Simpson’s long ex- 
perience on the road as a salesman, coupled with the 
vein of humor of which he is the possessor, enabled 
him to introduce those present in such a way that this 
feature of the occasion is not likely to be soon forgot- 
ten. After dinner the Independent Stone Company pro- 
vided a tallyho for the guests and they were driven 
through the parks and residence streets of the city, re- 
turning to the Hollenden Hotel in season for dinner. 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
HE next 


ASSOCIATION. 
meeting of the New England Iron and 
iy Hardware Association will be held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, October 22, at 6 p.m.; re- 
ception at 5.30. The vice-president of the association, 


Oscar A. Shepard, will entertain the members and their 
guests, and a delightful gathering is looked for. 





CRAWFORDSVILLE WIRE & NAIL COMPANY. 


RAWFORDSVILLE WIRE & NAIL COMPANY, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., advise us that their Wire 
mill and Nail plant are now in full operation, and the 
company are now ready to take orders for prompt ship- 
ment. They are turning out Barb Wire, Wire Nails, Bale 
Ties and both Annealed and Galvanized Wire. 
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NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Paint, Oii and Varnish Association held 
its annual meeting at the International Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Tuesday and Wednesday. October 8 and 9. 
The opening session was called to order Tuesday morn- 
ing with President George M. Vial of Chicago in the 
chair. The morning was devoted to listening to reports 
of officers and committees and to the president’s ad- 
dress. 

A resolution was adopted paying tribute to the late 
President McKinley and expressing the association’s 
idea of his value to the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

The association renewed its position in favor of fed- 
eral legislation in preference to State legislation on mat- 
ters relating to the interests of the trade. 

At present the tin can interests are represented by 
the Committee on Allied Interests, and a recommendation 
that the tin can interests be shown the courtesy of be- 
ing given an individual committee found favor. 

When the afternoon session opened on Tuesday A. G. 
Cox of Chicago reported for the committee appointed to 
see the paint grinders in regard to holding their con- 
vention at the same time as the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, that the grinders were not in favor 
of joint conventions, and that October was too early in 
the year for them. 

In their order, during the afternoon, the Board of 
Control reported back the committee reports for adop- 
tion. 


Wednesday Morning 


was passed in sightseeing, and on the return of the dele- 
gates from a trip down the gorge about noon, a short 
session was held, during which a resolution advocating 
the repeal of the present bankruptcy law was adopted. 

Wednesday afternoon the convention considered reso- 
lutions reported through the Board of Control. One of- 
fered by the New York Club advocated the addition of a 
fire insurance committee to the regular committees of 
the association, and it was adopted. 

The New York Club also offered a resolution favor- 
ing the creation of a department of commerce in the Na- 
tional Government, with a cabinet officer as its head, 
which was adopted. 

The Philadelphia Club offered a resolution calling for 
a readjustment of price on various sized packages, the 
idea being that the purchaser of small packages at the 
present time had favor. The resolution was adopted. 

By resolution the incoming Legislative Committee 
was instructed and authorized to prepare a substitute 
bill that might be offered in the legislatures of those 
States where unfair legislation is projected. 

St. Louis was indorsed as the meeting place in 1903, 
and Washington, D. C., was selected as the place of 
meeting in 1902. 

Through a resolution offered by the Philadelphia Club 
the association requested Congress to empower the 
President, in company with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to temporarily suspend or modify the duties on such 
products as may be proven to be advanced in price to 
the consumer through the operation of combinations, or 
if the combination is extorting a price that is in excess 
of what similar goods may be purchased for in other 
countries. 

The Philadelphia Paint Club suggested that the as- 
sociation adopt as its economic creed the Buffalo speech 
of President McKinley, and it was adopted. 


New Officers 


were elected, the recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee being adopted, as follows: 


President, W. H. Andrews, New York. 

First vice-president, A. A. Eberson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Second vice-president, John J. McMurtry, Denver, Col. 

Secretary, D. Van Ness Terson, Chicago, III. 

Treasurer, A. Sherwood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Auditor, H. EB. Yarnall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Directors.—H. A. Robbins, Boston; M. L. Wieder, St. Louis; W. 
E. Lucas, New York; A. H. Levy, Chicago:.W. L. Davies, 
Detroit; W. M. Bent, Cincinnati; B. H. Shoemaker, Jr., 
Philadelphia: I. M. De Moon, Pittsburgh: Abner Hood, 
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Kansas City; R. B. Dunham, Cleveland; T. L. Blood, St. 
Paul; A. Burdsall, Indianapolis; Stuart McDowell, Louls- 
ville: R. C. Worthington, Richmond; B. F. Whelan, 
Toledo ; J. M. MceGinnity, Denver. 


The pieasures of the convention closed with an elab- 
orate banquet, given at the International Hotel. Over 200 
persons sat down to the tables. The toastmaster was 
George E. Watson of Chicago. The toasts and those 
who responded to them were: ‘* Our Country,” Herbert 
P. Bissell of Buffalo; ** Our Association,” G. M. Vial of 
St. Louis, and W. H. Andrews, New York; “ Woman,” 
Hon. Thomas Vincent Welch, Niagara Falls; ‘‘ Expan- 
sion and Trade,” A. A. Eberson, St. Louis; ‘“ Local 
Clubs,” by representatives of various local clubs. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE regular monthly meeting and dinner of the New 
T England Hardware Dealers’ Association was held 
atthe United States Hotel, Boston, Wednesday evening, 
October 9. About 60 members were present. Mayor 
Thomas N. Hart was their principal guest, and he made 
a very interesting address relative to Boston and its im- 
provements during the past two years. Among the other 
speakers were Jaimmes N. Frye, Charles A. Burditt, 
George S. Saunders and Anthony 8S. Morss, all of whom 
related reminiscences of their early Hardware experi- 
ences in or near Dock Square, Boston. 

The association invited the following, who are the 
oldest Hardwaremen of Boston, to be present at this 
meeting, but the first four mentioned were unable to be 
present owing to their advanced age: Nathaniel B. Dog- 
gett, George IT. Carter, George Allen, Martin L. Brad- 
ford, George S. Saunders, Charles A. Burditt and Dapiel 
Goodnow. Music was furnished during the dinner by 
a trombone quartette from the Lynn Cadet Band, and 
the selections were much enjoyed. 








PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Tne MICHIGAN HARDWARE Mra. Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Catalogue of Stove Boards, Sheet Metal 
Ceilings and the improved Gem Hose Plier. The com- 
pany’s new crystallized metal covered Stove Boards are 
manufactured with the edges on the underside of the 
base forced into the wood in such a manner as to avert 
all danger of projecting outward and becoming en- 
tangled with carpet or rugs or severing the covering of 
the base or wooden bottom. The catalogue illustrates a 
variety of the designs which have been originated by this 
company. The Metal Ceilings shown are also of orig- 
inal and pleasing designs. The Gem Hose Plier is de- 
signed for coupling and mending Garden Hose, and is a 
very ingenious tool, embodying a number of features 
which make it especially valuable in this line. 

J. B. CARROLL, 36 La Salle street, Chicago: Circular, 
illustrated in colors, referring to the Hahn Acetylene 
Gas Burner. This circular gives a number of points of 
superiority possessed by this Burner, which have made 
it popular with the trade. 

Stwmons HARDWARE ComMPANny, St. Louis, Mo.: Cata- 
logue No. 403, 370 pages, relating to Clocks and Art 
Goods, Sterling Silver, Silver Plated Ware, Cut Glass 
and Cutlery. 

BarRNEY & Berry, Springfield, Mass.: Ice Skates. A 
new 48-page catalogue shows a very complete line of 
Ice Skates, and includes two new styles of medium 
priced Hockey Skates, Tubular Racer with heel button 
fastening, Wood Top Racer with heel button fastening 
in place of the ordinary screw, and a Folding Pocket 
Key for use with Heel Button Skates. 

BERRIDGE SHEAR Company, Sturgis, Mich., New York 
salesroom 127 Duane street: Illustrated catalogue de- 
scribing high grade steel laid Shears having the Ber- 
ridge patent lock nut and bolt, in straight and bent trim- 
mers; straight trimmers, oval pattern; straight trimmers, 
left hand; barbers’, bankers’ and paper hangers’ Shears 
in the various sizes. Also improved double cutting Pipe 
Snip, with and without crimper attachment. 
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recognition of the importance of the social side of the 
conyention’s proceedings? 
ASSOCIATION IN BUSINESS. 

I am conscious of yet another impression, which must 
conclude these discursive remarks. It was made mani- 
fest, times without number, that American business men 
have come to believe profoundly in the principle of as- 
sociation in business. As we all spend seven-tenths of 
our waking hours at our desks or in our warehouses, it 
is clear that this principle of association is bound to 
affect our lives in a multitude of ways. Thus it comes 
about that it is the business men of America who bid 
fair to realize the axiom of that great revolutionary, 
Joseph Mazzini. He says: “Association is the basis of 
civil society.” Surely an excellent motto for the National 
Hardware Association. 





INDEPENDENT STONE COMPANY’S LUNCH. 


The Independent Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave an impromptu lunch to a few of their jobbing 
friends on Thursday noon at the Century Club. This 
club house is one of the most exquisitely appointed in 
the West, and while the dinner was purely informal and 
hastily arranged, it was served in such a perfect manner 
that the impression was strong that it had been ar- 
ranged long in advance. The following gentlemen were 
present: A. D. Baker, Baker Hardware Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa; C. A. Knapp, Knapp & Spencer Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa; J. B. Silliman, Blish, Mize & Silliman 
Hardware Company, Atchison, Kan.; P. C. De Val, 
Rector & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, Neb.; H. J. Lee, 
Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. N. Hockaday, Hockaday Hardware Company, Wichita, 
Kan.; James Moroney, Moroney Hardware Company, 
Dallas, Texas; C. E. Thomas, May & Thomas Hardware 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Geo. A. Bushnell and B. 
Fred. Tritch, Geo. Tritch Hardware Company, Denver, 
Cel.; F. Barker, Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, El- 
mira, N. Y.; E. A. Hoffman, Los Angeles, Cal.; D. W. 
Simpson, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill; Edward 
Ingalls and E. F. Ross, Atha Tool Company, Newark, 
N. J.; 8S. G. Hobson, manager The Iron Age, London, 
England; H. H. Roberts, manager The Iron Age, Chicago; 
D. J. Kurtz, vice-president and treasurer, and Geo. A. 
McArthur, secretary and general manager, Independent 
Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio. After the most excel- 
lent menu provided by the host had been disposed of 
short talks were indulged in by all of those present. 
D. W. Simpson acted as toastmaster and was exceeding- 
ly happy in introducing the guests as they were severally 
ealled on to address the diners. Mr. Simpson’s long ex- 
perience on the road as a salesman, coupled with the 
vein of humor of which he is the possessor, enabled 
him to introduce those present in such a way that this 
feature of the occasion is not likely to be soon forgot- 
ten. After dinner the Independent Stone Company pro- 
vided a tallyho for the guests and they were driven 
through the parks and residence streets of the city, re- 
turning to the Hollenden Hotel in season for dinner. 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
HE next 


ASSOCIATION. 
meeting of the New England Iron and 
T Hardware Association will be held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, October 22, at 6 p.m.; re- 
ception at 5.30. The vice-president of the association, 
Oscar A. Shepard, will entertain the members and their 
guests, and a delightful gathering is looked for. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE WIRE & NAIL COMPANY. 





RAWFORDSVILLE WIRE & NAIL COMPANY, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., advise us that their Wire 


mill and Nail plant are now in full operation, and the 
company are now ready to take orders for prompt ship- 
ment. They are turning out Barb Wire, Wire Nails, Bale 
Ties and both Annealed and Galvanized Wire. 
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NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Paint, Oii and Varnish Association held 
its annual meeting at the International Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 8 and 9. 
The opening session was called to order Tuesday morn- 
ing with President George M. Vial of Chicago in the 
chair. The morning was devoted to listening to reports 
of officers and committees and to the president’s ad- 
dress. 

A resolution was adopted paying tribute to the late 
President McKinley and expressing the association’s 
idea of his value to the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

The association renewed its position in favor of fed- 
eral legislation in preference to State legislation on mat- 
ters relating to the interests of the trade. 

At present the tin can interests are represented by 
the Committee on Allied Interests, and a recommendation 
that the tin can interests be shown the courtesy of be- 
ing given an individual committee found favor. 

When the afternoon session opened on Tuesday A. G. 
Cox of Chicago reported for the committee appointed to 
see the paint grinders in regard to holding their con- 
vention at the same time as the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, that the grinders were not in favor 
of joint conventions, and that October was too early in 
the year for them. 

In their order, during the afternoon, the Board of 
Control reported back the committee reports for adop- 
tion. 









Wednesday Morning 


was passed in sightseeing, and on the return of the dele- 
gates from a trip down the gorge about noon, a short 
session was held, during which a resolution advocating 
the repeal of the present bankruptcy law was adopted. 

Wednesday afternoon the convention considered reso- 
lutions reported through the Board of Control. One of- 
fered by the New York Club advocated the addition of a 
fire insurance committee to the regular committees of 
the association, and it was adopted. 

The New York Club also offered a resolution favor- 
ing the creation of a department of commerce in the Na- 
tional Government, with a cabinet officer as its head, 
which was adopted. 

The Philadelphia Club offered a resolution calling for 
a readjustment of price on various sized packages, the 
idea being that the purchaser of small packages at the 
present time had favor. The resolution was adopted. 

By resolution the incoming Legislative Committee 
was instructed and authorized to prepare a substitute 
bill that might be offered in the legislatures of those 
States where unfair legislation is projected. 

St. Louis was indorsed as the meeting place in 1903, 
and Washington, D. C., was selected as the place of 
meeting in 1902. 

Through a resolution offered by the Philadelphia Club 
the association requested Congress to empower the 
President, in company with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to temporarily suspend or modify the duties on such 
products as may be proven to be advanced in price to 
the consumer through the operation of combinations, or 
if the combination is extorting a price that is in excess 
of what similar goods may be purchased for in other 
countries. 

The Philadelphia Paint Club suggested that the as- 
sociation adopt as its economic creed the Buffalo speech 
of President McKinley, and it was adopted. 


New Officers 


were elected, the recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee being adopted, as follows: 


President, W. H. Andrews, New York. 

First vice-president, A. A. Eberson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Second vice-president, John J. McMurtry, Denver, Col. 

Secretary, D. Van Ness Terson, Chicago, III. 

Treasurer, A. Sherwood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Auditor, H. E. Yarnall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Directors.—H. A. Robbins, Boston; M. L. Wieder, St. Louls; W. 
E. Lucas, New York; A. H. Levy, Chicago:.W. L. Davies, 
Detroit; W. M. Bent, Cincinnati; B. H. Shoemaker, Jr., 
Philadelphia: I. M. De Moon, Pittsburgh: Abner Hood. 
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Kansas City: R. B. Dunham, Cleveland; T. L. Blood, St. 


Paul; A. Burdsall, Indianapolis; Stuart McDowell, Louls- 
ville; R. C. Worthington, Richmond; B. F. Whelan, 
Toledo; J. M. MeGinnity, Denver. 


The pieasures of the convention closed with an elab- 
orate banquet, given at the International Hotel. Over 200 
persons sat down to the tables. The toastmaster was 
George E. Watson of Chicago. The toasts and those 
who responded to them were: ‘“ Our Country,” Herbert 
P. Bissell of Buffalo; * Our Association,” G. M. Vial of 
St. Louis, and W. H. Andrews, New York; ‘“ Woman,” 
Hon. Thomas Vincent Welch, Niagara Falls; ‘‘ Expan- 
sion and Trade,” A. A. Eberson, St. Louis; ‘“ Local 
Clubs,” by representatives of various local clubs. 








NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE regular monthly meeting and dinner of the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Association was held 
atthe United States Hotel, Boston, Wednesday evening, 
October 9. About 60 members were present. Mayor 
Thomas N. Hart was their principal guest, and he made 
a very interesting address relative to Boston and its im- 
provements during the past two years. Among the other 
speakers were Jammes N. Frye, Charles A. Burditt, 
George S. Saunders and Anthony 8. Morss, all of whom 
related reminiscences of their early Hardware experi- 
ences in or near Dock Square, Boston. 

The association invited the following, who are the 
oldest Hardwaremen of Boston, to be present at this 
meeting, but the first four mentioned were unable to be 
present owing to their advanced age: Nathaniel B. Dog- 
gett, George IT. Carter, George Allen, Martin L. Brad- 
ford, George S. Saunders, Charles A. Burditt and Daniel 
Goodnow. Music was furnished during the dinner by 
a trombone quartette from the Lynn Cadet Band, and 
the selections were much enjoyed. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THe MIcHIGAN HARDWARE Mra. Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Catalogue of Stove Boards, Sheet Metal 
Ceilings and the improved Gem Hose Plier. The com- 
pany’s new crystallized metal covered Stove Boards are 
manufactured with the edges on the underside of the 
base forced into the wood in such a manner as to avert 
all danger of projecting outward and becoming en- 
tangled with carpet or rugs or severing the covering of 
the base or wooden bottom. The catalogue illustrates a 
variety of the designs which have been originated by this 
company. The Metal Ceilings shown are also of orig- 
inal and pleasing designs. The Gem Hose Plier is de- 
signed for coupling and mending Garden Hose, and is a 
very ingenious tool, embodying a number of features 
which make it especially valuable in this line. 

J. B. CARROLL, 36 La Salle street, Chicago: Circular, 
illustrated in colors, referring to the Hahn Acetylene 
Gas Burner. This circular gives a number of points of 
superiority possessed by this Burner, which have made 
it popular with the trade. 

Stwmons HARDWARE ComMPANny, St. Louis, Mo.: Cata- 
logue No. 403, 370 pages, relating to Clocks and Art 
Goods, Sterling Silver, Silver Plated Ware, Cut Glass 
and Cutlery. 

BARNEY & Berry, Springfield, Mass.: Ice Skates. A 
new 48-page catalogue shows a very complete line of 
Ice Skates, and includes two new styles of medium 
priced Hockey Skates, Tubular Racer with heel button 
fastening, Wood Top Racer with heel button fastening 
in place of the ordinary screw, and a Folding Pocket 
Key for use with Heel Button Skates. 

BERRIDGE SHEAR ComPpaANy, Sturgis, Mich., New York 
salesroom 127 Duane street: [Illustrated catalogue de- 
scribing high grade steel laid Shears having the Ber- 
ridge patent lock nut and bolt, in straight and bent trim- 
mers; straight trimmers, oval pattern; straight trimmers, 
left hand; barbers’, bankers’ and paper hangers’ Shears 
in the various sizes. Also improved double cutting Pipe 
Snip, with and without crimper attachment. 
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MASBACH-DALSIMER ComMpPANy, 117 Chambers street, 
New York: Lllustrated catalogue of a comprehensive Line 


of General Hardware and Cutlery in compact form 
showing a large variety of goods. 
STAR MFc. Company, Carpentersville, Lll.: Circular 


illustrating the Elgin Adjustable Wrench, which holds 
Pipe up to % inch, and goes into angles, corners and 
other cramped places. 


READING HARDWARE COMPANY’S SOUVENIR. 


A handsome souvenir possessing novel features was 
presented to the delegates by the Reading Hardware 
Company, Reading, Pa. Aside from the spirit of good 
fellowship, the execution of the remembrance shows 
the quality of fine, sharp, clear casting of which the 
company are capable. The souvenir, here reproduced, 
was a timepiece set in a satin, silver finished panel, sur- 
rounded by a beaded gold bronze circle, and outer frame 
of similar material, the extreme dimensions of which 
were 5 x 7 inches, there being a swinging arm at the 
bottom, so that the piece can be set on table or mantel. 








Souvenir of the Reading Hardware Company. 


In the frame ornamentation are worked staple articles 
of their manufacture. The gift was handsomely put 
up in a jeweler’s box. 


DUBUQUE HARDWARE CLUB. 


T's second semiannual meeting of the Dubuque 





Hardware Club was heid October 8 It was a 
large and enthusiastic one. The principal business was 
the election of officers for the next six months, the fol- 
lowing being chosen: President, Ed. Healey; vice-presi- 
dent, W. B. Baumgartner; secretary, F. M. Jaeger; di- 
rectors, president, vice-president, secretary, and Henry 
Hussman, G. F. Klein, L. Lindenberg and F. M. Cota. 

After the election of officers the members were re- 
quested to make suggestions regarding work to be done 
by the directors. The business meeting was followed by 
a social session, which was heartily enjoyed by every- 
body present. 

It is just a year since this club was organized, and 
the members have every reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the good results achieved. Among these are 
the material benefits derived in the way of steadier 
prices and better profits, although they have been very 
conservative in this respect and the organization was 
not followed by any radical advances in price; the ad- 
ditional hours of leisure that were afforded by a mutual 
understanding regarding early closing; the benefit se- 
cured by having jobbers and manufacturers recognize 
and respect their rights, to a great extent remedying the 
practice of their selling direct to the trade; and, more 
than anything else, the kindlier feeling that prevails 
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between the different Hardwaremen of the city, every 
one of whom realizes that they have trouble enough with 
their customers without adding thereto by “ scrapping "’ 
with their competitors. The club believe that local or 
ganization is a subject that should interest every Hard 
wareman, whether doing business in a large city or 
a small town. They advise merchants in every 
city and town to get together and join hands; the other 
fellow is all right if you only get acquainted with him. 
Every one is in the business for profit. Just as much 
business will be done, and it will be done more pleas- 
antly, by co-operating than under the system of an- 
tagonism and jealousy which exists in so many com- 
munities. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


Nanz & Co., 127 Duane street, New York, manufac- 
turers of watchmen’s Clocks and employees’ Time Re 
corders, have undertaken the marketing of the Acme 
Magneto Electrical Watchmen’s Time Detector, manu- 
factured by the Holtzer-Cabot Electrical Company, Bos- 
ton (Brookline), Mass., for which they have New York 
and Southern and Western Territory, except Chicago. 
This device is especially adapted for the use of large 
manufacturing establishments and corporations where 
a portable clock could not be advantageously used. It 
is said to embody features not found in any clock now 
on the market, and contains the latest improved record- 
ing device for pricking the rounds of the watchman on 
a paper dial. Lllustrated pamphlet catalogue, fully il- 
lustrating and describing the various styles and mech- 
anism of this Detector, will be sent on application. 

H. A. HicGiIns, manager of the Standard Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, returned October 4 from a four 
months’ European trip, in the interest of the company’s 
business. During his absence their handsome new of- 
fice building was completed, and on his return Mr. Hig- 
gins found his new private office handsomely furnished 
and decorated in honor of his coming with palms and 
flowers. 

A LITTLE PAMPHLET, containing President McKinley's 
last public address, delivered at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, Buffalo, September 5, is being issued with the 
compliments of M. H. Tarbox, treasurer of the Bostoa & 
Lockport Block Company, Boston, Mass. Upon applica- 
tion the company will be pleased to supply gratis any of 
their friends who would like one or more copies for their 
own use. 

RICHARD DUDGEON, 24 and 26 Columbia street, New 
York, is sending out a circular to the trade calling atten- 
tion to the writ of perpetual injunction issued by the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the northern dis- 
trict of Lilinois on June 13 last, restraining the H. Chan- 
non Company from using, copying or imitating the name 
or trade-mark Dudgeon in the sale of Tube Expanders. 

A TOUCHING and unusual demonstration of fraternal 
feeling between employer and those whom he formerly 
employed was given at Ravenna, Ohio, on the Sth inst., 
when more than 100 of erstwhile employees of A. C. 
Williams, manufacturer of Hardware and House 
Furnishing Specialties in that city, visited him from 
Chagrin Falls, where Mr. Williams’ plant was located 
before its removal to Ravenna. The occasion was an 
impressive one, and will probably never be forgotten by 
those who participated in it. lt was a splendid tribute 
to s.r. Williams’ sterling qualities as an employer. 

O. L. MILLARD, president of Millard Bros., 123-124 
Houndsditch, London, E. C., England, sailed on the 
“ Etruria,” October 12, for New York, and is expected 
in this city the 19th inst. He will make his headquarters 
here at the Fifth Avenue Hotel during his stay and he 
expects to return by the “* Campania,” sailing November 
2. The object of the trip is to conclude contracts for 
1902 and find new lines in the Hardware and Bicycle 
trade. This concern are direct importers of American 
and Continental Mechanics’ Tools, Skates, Cutlery, 
Hardware and Bicycles. They also deal in Enameled 
Ware, watches, clocks, jewelry and novelties of varied 
character. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Bathroom Fixtures and Specialties. 


Searls Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J., whose New 
York office is with Frederick Klages, Eastern and export 
manager, 127 Duane street, have added a number of 
new articles to their large assortment of bathroom and 
household specialties. Among them is a line of brass, 
bronze and nickel plated hat and coat hooks, with single, 
double, triple and quadruple hooks of solid metal. In 
this category also is a combination hat and coat hook 
for hall use, the extreme dimensions of which are 13% x 
26 inches, the latter being the width. The arms are all 
eurved, the main or lower arms being of tubing 5¢ inch 
in diameter, while the lesser arms are solid and % inch 
in diameter, there being a total of six arms for clothing, 
hats, &c. Another line consists of two holders for soda 
water bottles, both of which have four gracefully formed 
wires to clasp a bottle, with variation as to base. In ad- 
dition to the goods mentioned there is a very complete 
assortment of combination fixtures for bathrooms in the 
way of holders for various articles, such as a tumbler, 
tooth brushes and soap, a portion of which are fitted 
with mug, brush holder and soap dish, all of china, 
while others are intended for combinations of china and 
glass, there being a total of 20 variations in the combi- 
nations. One of the later additions is a towel rack with 
glass bar, made both single and double, one of which 
with single glass bar has 24-inch glass balls at each 
end of the bar and is very artistically gotten up. In 
match safes there are two attractive styles for table use 
ef heavy cast bronze metal, one of which jis designed to 
hold a box of safety matches, the other having an orna- 
mental receptacle for parlor matches; both have ash 
trays and are handsomely polished. These match safes 
are particularly suitable for libraries, hotels, cafés, 
clubs, &e. 


Steel Key Rings. 


A. Klein, 453-455 Broome street, New York, is the 
sole agent in the United States for a large and compre- 
hensive line of imported steel key rings, which include 
plain finished round shapes, together with various orna- 
mental styles such as triangular, chased, flat, heart and 
twisted forms, of which there are 12 principal styles, in 
from 10 to 50 mm, diameter (our approximate equivalent 
being 2-5 to 2 inches, respectively). One specially useful 
ring is flat, with rounded edges, the inner and outer 
diameters of which are % and 1 3-16 inches and 3-532 inch 
thick. These rings are usually made with the mer- 
chant’s name and address on one side and a terse refer- 
ence to goods dealt in on the other. The rings can be 
finished in either plain steel or dark blue enamel, the 
sunken plain block letters in both instances being gold 
bronzed. This style of ring is manufactured to order 
for dealers who distribute them gratuitously as an ad- 
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Asbestos Sad Irons. 


The asbestos sad irons manufactured by the Dover 
Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, an illustrated de- 
scription of which appeared in our issue of October 3, 
are made in laundry, tourist and baby sizes. A set of 
laundry irons consists of one handle and asbestos lined 
cover combined, three interchangeable cores or bottoms 
and one asbestos covered stand, weighing complete 16 
pounds. The tourist iron includes one handle and cover 
combined, one core or bottom and one stand, weighing 
2144 pounds. The baby iron consists of one handle and 
cover combined, one core and one stand, and weighs 
about 1144 pounds. 

csatinnlsaoaccbtacaiiia dt oneceasaioas 


The Hubbell Pendant Chain Pull Socket. 


Harvey Hubbell, Bridgeport, Conn., is putting on the 
market the chain pull socket for electric lights, here 
with shown. One pull turns on the light, the next ex- 
tinguishes it. The socket is referred to as having a large 
sliding contact, and as of simple and strong construc- 
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The Hubbell Pendant Chain Pull Socket. 


tion. The chain stands 30 pounds’ breaking strain, it is 
remarked. Regular length of chain is 10 inches, but 
chains of any length may be attached without the use 
of tools. ‘The cap and shell are held together by a pat- 
ented lock joint. It is pointed out that the socket is 
more convenient and economical than wall switches, 
that less wiring is required, and that it brings every 
lamp within easy reach. 


saan siiieianamesiies 

Tubular Racer Skate With Heel Button 
Fastening. 

Barney & Berry, Springfield, Mass., are putting on 


the market tubular racer skates with heel button fasten- 
ing, as here illustrated. The skate is designed to fill the 








Tubular Racer Skate, with Heel Button Fastening. 


vertisement, the value of it being in the fact that the 
individual always has it about him. The key ring busi- 
ness of the world is said to be confined, in the main, to 
five or six manufacturers in Austria and France, as far 
as the secret process of finishing and polishing the outer 
surfaces so that they are practically rustless is con- 
cerned. Although some manufacturers here buy them 
in solid sizes and bulk, for a multiplicity of purposes, 
the American market in general takes them on cards of 
ene dozen. assorted in three or four sizes. 


demand for a detachable fastening in connection with 
the tubular blade, by those who desire a speed skate 
without the necessity of changing shoes at the ice. The 
brackets are referred to as being properly braced, the 
tube as correct in shape and size and the welded steel 
blades tempered hard. The skate is furnished in seven 
sizes, from 9 to 12 inches inclusive. The manufacturers 
are also putting on the market a new wood top racer 
skate with heel button fastening in place of the ordinary 
screw. 
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The Pullman Trouser or Skirt Hanger. 


In the accompanying cuts are shown a trouser or 
skirt hanger offered by the Pullman Sash Balance Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. The hanger shown in Fig. 1 
holds four garments; a smaller size is also made. They 
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Pig. 1.—The Pullman Trouser or Skirt Hanger. 

are constructed of one piece of wire, nickel plated, and 
may be secured rigidly to a door or wall, or if preferred, 
hung on a ~ook. As shown in Fig. 2, the garment is sus- 
pended between two of the wires, and may be placed in 
position with one hand. Skirts are hung by the band. 
Hither size hanger can be carried in a suit case or bag 





* 
Fig. 2.—Trouser or Skirt Hanger in Use. 


when traveling, and thus be always ready for use. The 
hangers are designed to carry the heaviest garments. 
The manufacturers mention the following points of ex- 
cellence: That the hanger takes the bag out of the knees 
of trousers and puts in just the right amount of crease; 
that skirts can be held without wrinkling, as the weight 
is evenly divided on the band: that the hanger saves 
room in wardrobes and closets; that it teaches method 
and economy, and that it will last a lifetime. 


_ 
—_— 


The Double Hook Endless Garment Hanger. 





The improved garment hanger shown herewith is be- 
ing introduced by Charles P. Dodge, 67 Payne street, 
Lowell, Mass. The hanger is referred to as being made 


The Double Hook Endless Garment Hanger 

of the best steel wire, bent and twisted into proper form, 
and tinned with the best triple plate tin. The peculiar 
feature of the hanger is that it bas no ends or seams of 
any kind, and that the hook is double twisted. It is re- 
marked that the hanger will not tear garments or rough- 
en even the softest of velvet collars; also that the hook 
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will not bend out of form, thus making the hanger 
adapted to hard, heavy work. The manufacturer states 
that the price of the hanger is low, that the quality its 
good and that it is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

—_— 


Aluminum Tea Kettle, Pudding Pan, Etc. 


Wagner Mfg. Company, Sidney, Ohio, for whom Neal 
& Brinker, 18 Warren street, New York, are the Eastern 
and export representatives, have recently put on the 











Fig. 1.—Cast Aluminum Kettle with Self Raising Lid 


market several additions to their already extensive as- 
sortment of aluminum hollow ware and kitchen uten- 
sils, as here shown. Fig. 1 is a tea kettle, the lower part 
of which is a onepiece casting of pure aluminum; Fig. 
2, representing the same utensil, but showing to better 
advantage the method of automatically raising the lid. 
On one side of the lid, which is also cast in one piece, is 
an arm, projecting at such an angle that by a downward 
pressure of the wood handled bale it raises the lid for 





Fig. 2.—The Lid Automatically Raised. 


refilling the kettle at faucet or on the stove without 
danger of burning or scalding the hand. As aluminum 
absorbs heat rapidly these kettles are only made in flat 
bottom styles, in sizes 6, 7,8 and 9. Fig. 3 represents 
a polished aluminum soap dish. Fig. 4 is an illustra- 
tion of a pudding pan cast in one piece of aluminum. 





Fig. 3.—Polished Aluminum 


Fig. 4.—Cast Aluminum Lipped 
Soap Dish. 


Pudding Pan. 


This pan is made in both 4 and 7 pints capacity, and 
being much thicker than similar pans of stamped ware 
will not warp. Attention is drawn to the side lips as a 
convenience for lifting the pan. 
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The Tower Picture Cord Adjuster. 


A very convenient device for adjusting picture cord 
has recently been put on the market by the Grand Rap- 
ids Brass Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., as herewith 
illustrated, Fig. 1 showing the device and Fig. 2 various 
methods of attaching and using it. The adjuster is in- 





Fig. 1—The Tower Picture Cord Adjuster. 


tended to be attached on the under side of the picture 
frame, and, when the wire picture cord is passed through 
it, the length of the cord can be instantly regulated. The 
adjuster is made of steel, and consists of a reel secured 
to a plate, the latter having a pawl or dog. The end of 
the wire picture cord is passed through a hole in the reel 
and knotted. Then by turning the reel with the finger 
the cord can be shortened to the desired length. By lift- 
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Fig. 2.—Methods of Adjusting Picture Cord Adjuster. 


ing the pawl the cord is easily lengthened. The device 
is offered as a labor saving method of attaching picture 
cord, appealing to every one who has been obliged to 
frequently climb up and down a stepladder when hang- 
ing a picture. 


—_— 
— 


Watchman’s Station. 





Nanz & Co., 127 Duane street, New York, in connec- 
tion with watchmen’s clocks and employees’ time re- 
corders, of which they are the manufacturers, have re- 





Watchman’s Iron Box Key Station. 
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cently begun the manufacture of a watchman’s iron box 
Station, as here illustrated. This is made of cast iron 
properly finished, and is intended particularly for out- 
side use, also in coal and copper mines, as well as for 
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the use of night police in smaller towns. It is 4% inches 
wide, and intended to protect the watchman’s key, 
which is secured by means of a chain and kept in the 
box when not in use. To get at the key it is necessary 
to lift the cover, and after the key is replaced it auto- 
matically closes itself and protects the key from the 
weather. 


” 
——_— 


The Boss Rotary Washing [lachine. 





The Boss Washing Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are offering the washing machine here shown. The 
gearing is composed of four castings, all of which are 
intermeshed to insure immediate and concurrent action 











Fig. 1.—The Boss Rotary Washing Machine 


of all parts when one part moves. There is no lost mo- 
tion, which, it is stated, is an important feature, as lost 
motion is referred to as the principal cause of breakage in 
rotary washers. The cogs and all of the castings are extra 
heavy, it is explained; also that the weight of the cast- 
ings and the simplicity of the mechanism overcome dan- 














Fig. 2.—The Boss Rotary Washing Machine Open. 


ger of breakage of any parts. In designing the machine 
it was the aim of the manufacturers to secure more than 
a full revolution to the pinwheel before reversing each 
time. 
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National Meat and Focd Chopper. 





The National Specialty Company, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
for whom Warner & Rucker, 88 Chambers street, are 
the New York representatives, have just put on the mar- 
ket the National meat and food chopper, as here illus- 
trated. It is made in sizes Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The No. 1 
is the popular size for family use, No. 2 being somewhat 
larger and of the same general style, while No. 5 is 
equipped with legs so that it can be screwed to bench 
or table, for the use of butchers, clubs, hotels, restau- 
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Florence, Ariz. In the past the stock has comprised 


general Hardware, Wagon Material and Paints and Oils, 


but the new firm have added the sale of groceries, dry 
goods, crockery and other merchandise carried in gen- 


eral stores. The business is both wholesale and retail, 


————————————— ———— 


The Fisher Tube Skates 


The Crosby Company, 506 Genesee street, Buffalo 
N. Y., are offering the skates illustrated herewith. They 





National Meat 


rants, &c. This chopper has four separate cutters for 
pulverizing and chopping various food products, cutting 
meat, &c., coarse, medium or fine, according to the na- 
ture of the material treated. The manufacturers dwell 
particularly on the simplicity of this chopper and the 
ease with which it can be cleansed after use. The worm 
screw spindle which forces the material against the 
knife is fastened to the handle with a pecessed screw. 
The thumb screw at the left, which holds the knife in 
position, works against an end piece which has a 





and Food Choppa 


are referred to as strong and light, the blades being of 
thin tool steel hardened and tempered, resting against 
shoulders inside the triangular tube, held in place by 
rivets and soldered. The tubes and cups are sheet steel. 
The process of drawing them into shape, it is explained, 
makes them unusually stiff. The cups are dovetailed 
and soldered to the tubes, to close the seams and to 
make it impossible to pull them off. The toe and heel 
plates are half hard sheet steel-and are seamed to the 
eups. This is alluded to as the lightest and yet the 














Hockey Skate. 


The Fisher Tube Skates. 


bayonet catch top and bottom, and is held in place by a 
hinged piece of metal, that holds it securely in position. 
rhe curve of the standard enables a vessel for receiving 
the material cut to be pushed well under the delivery 
point. Attention is also called to the improved clamping 
device. ‘The whole machine is covered with a coating 
of pure tin. 
—_ 

A. Arriola & Co. are now conducting the business for- 

merly carried on under the name of Spinas & Montans, 


toughest and strongest construction possible. It is 
pointed out that the skates are comfortable and fast 
because they are extremely light, and, having the blades 
ground absolutely flat, except at the extreme ends, which 
are rounded to prevent tripping, the weight is distributed 
equally over the entire surface. The heaviest skater, It 
is stated, will not force the blades into the ice; also that 
the thin blades being ground perfectly flat, there is as 
much surface of steel on the ice as on rocker or concave 
skates. 
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General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goo's | 
—that 18s, those which are made by more than one manufact- | 


urer, are printed i in Italics, and the prices named. unless other- 
wise Stated represent those current in the marxet as obtain 
ible by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 
Very small orders and broken pack 
iges often command higher prices 
frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations priated in the ordinary type 

Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 

responsible for their correctness. 
the prices to the smill trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices 1s indicated by means 
Thus 8315 @334 &10% 
price of the goods in question ranges from 3346 per cent. dis- 
-ount to 331g and 10 per cent discount. 


facturers or jobbers. 


of the symbol @, 


while lower prices are 


They usually represent 


@ S'goifies that the 


Hardware 
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1901. 


Cut Prices.—In the present 


Prices. 


condition of the marxet there is 


a good deal of eutting of wrices hy the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers. 
of manufacturers see the 


—For the names and addresses 


advertising columns and also THE 


Iron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT ( Apri 4 1901), which gives a 
classified list of the prodncts of onr advertisers and thus 


serves as @ DIRECTORY of the 
trades. 

Standard Lists. 
Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


—A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merc hants. 





Aajusters Blind— 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. . ~~ BEOS8/4E 10% 


NOPER’A. . ccoccccccccccccccosccccescsecoee 


Zimme -rman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 
Window Stop— 

ives’ Patent......... ee cceceeesesese ee 

Taplio’s Perfection. . ea + Wh 


aimaiiion-tee ‘Com, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils........00-.+e0e pi Db » TOT 


Hay-tudden, Wrought.. - Y@O4e 
Horseshoe brand, W rought.. .9@9 4¢ 
Trenton, Wro ght........... ® D SisanKe 
Impourted— 
Peter Wright’s.......cccccsceces -9'4@O%Ke 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00...........+06. 20% 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appice, &t. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
tiull Bros, UO.: 
Luts of 1 dus...... eoecccccccees -253% 
oma er Lots.. 
Lots uf 3 duz.. 


Augers and Bits— 


Com, Louble Spur......... 70@70a 10% 
Bormng Machine Augers,....... 

60d 108: 10@ 204 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist........6U@60d lus 
Jennings’ Pattern 






Auger Bits.... corn S08: eter * @0K 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits.. - 40108 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.............. 254 
Cc. & Jennings & UO.;: 

No. Luext. lip. ie dennings *List....40% 

No. 30. Kk. Jennings’ List m . 50% 


Russell Me mony 2581 % 
L’Homimedieu Car wiisigeig ioiog’t 
May hew's — sink Bits..... 
Pugs anti nnscecscbese 
Pugh’s pone HD Pattern...... e 
Snell’s Auger Bits........... ecccccecess 6 
So «’s Bell Hangers’ Bits......... 
Sacii’e Car Bita, 12-in. twist........... 60% 
sada ~ Jennings _ (CR, Jennings’ 





Bit ‘Stock Drilis— 
Standard List......0+....+ G5@65R5% 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s sinall, $15; large, $26 .....50%10% 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No, 1, 

doz., 226; No. 2, $18 --508 10% 
>. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..... 
Swan's beceeenescnseveetscsen . 
Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 
German Pattern......gT0. $3.25@4.50 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11. ear 








- 25% 

‘Ship Augers and Bits— 

PORE Micnccens« coasecevenecs cone we 
Ss re Brcccseocs 

E. Jennings & Co 

l, ‘Hommedleu’s 

WEE iui tad inane ccdisesonnknekesal 40% 


pe Be Hafts, See Hasts, Awl. 


.~ Abe: 0. $2, 

an eccceeccones 76 3.10 
Unhandled, Biicutaered. arourda6ie 
Unhandled, Pateni,....gro. 66 


Peg Awls: 
-97ro0. 31@34c 





Unhandled, Patent.. 
Unhandled, S houldered. gro0.6E@70c 
Scratch Aryls: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@'.0) 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11.50@ 12,09 
Awl and Tool Sets—Seo 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 


Ax 
i iret Quality, best brands.$5.50@ 5.75 
F ivat Quality, other brands$5.25@5.50 
bbers® Speciaa Brands : 
"Good Quality....... + %4.50Q4.75 
Best Quality .. oicceee. $5. 9@S5 25 
1000. 85.50@5.75 


Cheap, Hax-dled Ares. 
Beveled add ¢5c doz. 
Axle Crease—See Grease, Arie. 









Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord. Loose Collar....444@5c) 3 
Concord. Solid Collar... 4M@ Mee | = 
No. 1 Common.. - 344@ '%c \ 3 
No.1 « Com. New Style..3 4@': els 
No. 2 Solid Calor plowiaas IM4@'%e{ a 
Vos. 11 to lh.. » -70@M 10% | 3 
cS rae 75@ 5&19%| & 
1708, 19-6 GB. vcccccccexs = 15D SEI | % 


Boxes, Axle— 

Common and Concord, not turned., 
1b, 44 @Ohue 
Common and Concord, turned 


lb. | %4Q5e 

Half Patent........ccesse.. LW. 8Q@IC 

Paianc cos Rew _ 
Caldwell new list . coccccccesccsce DOE 
UIE a retinas. ve atacn tac cdoenad 60% 

Sprin 

Spring Balances ; FB e10@5 Ih 10B5% 
Ch — ae: tea 

i. wht Soe. Balances. 0 +: 

StraightBalances. ........c0..++s le ~ 
Circular Balances .. wae a ae 

EG SEs ciccceccsces Gupetecsncquess ane 
Pe ous oe 5Nt 


Barb Wiggs Wire, Barb. 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., . lb.. 


£h4@3e 

Beams, Scale— 
Scwle seams, List Jan. 12, '82.408:10% 
Chattillon’s No, 1........... sotinioencced 30% 
Chattillon’s No, 2.............05 evececes 40% 


Beaters— 
Standar.i Co,: 

No. 5 Steel Handle Dover.#® gru. $6.50 

No. 10 Cast Handle D »ver..#® gro. 28.00 

No. 10 St. et Handle Dover. # gro $5 vu 

No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel dau e, 

# gco. $1: 5.00 

Rival, @ gro.......... dee beeneeeenil $i 
Taplin Mts Co.: 

No. 50 Small Family size... 

No. Lu0 Regular Fanilly size., 2 

No. 102 Re,ular F uimily size ‘tinne: 





“sit. 00 
Lyon ‘=, Standard gine... socevees @ Oz. $1.75 

es had & & Co, aetanall gro. $7.50 
Blacksmttn, Standard List.70@70&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Biacksinith. -60& LU% 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand .......... 33)4% 

Blacksmitns— 

Inch.. 3) 32 3% 36 38 Lo 

Eac $3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5. 35 6.15 
Ext. a Length 





Each.$4.00 b.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 x 
Molders— > 
Inch.. 9 10 11 12 & 46 [4 
Doz. ..$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | 2 
Seana & 
Inch... 6 10 12 
Feeheos 75 696 6-50 6:00 EF 6.76 | 
Belis-: Cow— 


Ordinary goods.........75@5@75e10% 
Higit Grade, ..00.seeeeeess0e7IHQ? 704 10% 
JOTBOY .. .cccrccccccccecccce $8600.08 T5&LV¢ 
TORS Stak. ....ccccreccccccce 50% 
‘Door— 
NO BOs cnc ctteds cdcscecce- conc: cet 45% 
Barton Gong.. 


waome, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s: 55&10% 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s 3.2 240@40&10% 
Y@MKCO GODZ..00.6 -ecccccccccssececsces 55% 


nd- 
Hand Bells, Polished. +++ 60L5 @ 66368 
White Metal ........ oe DO QDSKIIS 
_— Plated........ eee e DI@S ILO’ 
eeerescetes -60@608? les 
Silver “Rieter agent 8344@ 3844& us 
Miscellaneous— 
Ferm Beils.. lb 2@24c 
Steel Alloy Church and School...... 


50L10B5@S4. 
National Bell Foundry Co, 9 !#5@ 508 
7 Cast Steel Church oy School 
eeececce seeceervccces & 10& 5 @60% 
Wilm. it ‘ Hobbs Mfg. Co, linen aes 70% 
Belting— Ru bber— 
seeing: (Low Grade).75&:10@80% 
Commm Standd........75@7i&104 
ENED civcasawinesceenss wee % 


+eeeeeee wee 


cect conan Ldis 
High Grade..... ee "‘euelodioen: . 
Boston Belting Co. 
Sea nless Stitched, l~pertal...... 45&5¢ 
BUEED ncnageceduccenssseesenecenses 50&5% 
SEE n6uanconietasee. ~ ax ceebdibed 60854 


Leath 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .-“0#10@604 








Regu’ar Short ae vee 00 Ff IQ60E5E 

ee EE 608: 10@55 & 10% 

Taght Standard. ...ccccocsccce 65 QUE 
Cotton -— 


Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
a kee 60&10% 
Durable Bran‘. . Z inet Gouna ee 
Bench Stops—SeeStons. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 

Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Upere 4 


Stoddard’ 3 Lightning Tire Ursetters.. 


40@50% 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Son’s 13899 list; 
CGE... cv cccecocosesensceeses @cccccece 50% 
3, eos exécasevnn jesedeavcuanaen 
Spokes..... iegdecsont ane Senseeusnseews 50% 
We Wesswancceccestanssonces evesnseesee 60% 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bit:. 
Bit Holders—see Holders. 


Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 


Blind Fasteners -—See Fae- 
teners, Blin t, 

Blind Staples—see Staples, 
Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... 108s: 9? 70#10% 
Cleveia id» teel........... 10 G70% 
Ford’s Star Brand Self tiubileating « ‘ 

6« 0&1 % 

Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star ae + 
0% ” 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

LN PS TR 30% 
a mp 83 Novelty, 

also Machines, Hoisting. 


Beards Stove— 





Zinc, Crystal, &c...... - LO&10@..% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 3), °95.. 6545Q@..% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list on. A as 
5% 


Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list es 2h, i. 
80950, #108 
Bolt Ends. list Jan 30,°95.7087%@. s 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99 ...... Wki@. .% 
Machine with C. & T. ar lian dca 
65A1@.. 
Note—The rapid advances 7 
facturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices Jreely. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Irun Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
Pes 8-5 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 .80 .89 A? «65 
Cast Iron Spring ers : 
Tnch ...cccccccce 8 
eee $1.00 1.25 
om t "Tron Chain, Flat, ennee: 
neh 


10 
1.75 


Per doz ....... $0.7 Py 05 iso 
Cast Iron Shutter, Briss Knobs: 
{aEProseerse: wa 8 10 
OP Os vsawces $0.5 80 1.00 
Wrowaht Barrel Brass K uae 
Tneh...0.<+- 6 8 
Per doz . $). “Lh 50 é1 -70 1,28 
Wrought Barrel... .. -.70810@2545% 
Wrought “ Bronzed. LOLS @50L 10% 


Wi voughé Flush. B, K..5u@19@6010% 
Wrought Shutter. ..0@108 10@602:54" 
Wrought Square Neck..... -60@504£10% 


Wrought Sunk,.......ceee a 
Eves? Pa8O18 DOG. cccccscvsccececcecce 
Stove and Plow— 

Pe viinecenwanante sans --60€10@,. * 3 
BONG  cccewsseesves (tee Cevcccscces ell 18% 
Tire— 

ORES ASS ee eres 77%% 


Norway Iron..... - B0@S80k5 4 
Aimericac S*rew Company: 
Norway Phila.. list Oet. 16, "34... .8: 
le Phila., list Oet. 16, 84 
Bay State, list Dev. 28, ’99.. 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila . list Oct. 16, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84. 
Eclipse, list Dee. 28, 82 kein 
Port Chester Bolt & Nut Cor npany 
Empire, list Dee. 28, 4 77% 
Keystone Phila, list Oct. *84.........85% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84....... "182 o% 








Borers, Ta 


neh... 2 
Per duz.. ” $4. 30 3.00 5 5.15 7 25 
Rr 24 2% 
Per Doz.. on : $8 60 11.50 

Enterprise Rica = $1.25; No. 
2. $1.85; No. 8. ‘904, ‘shal, 25% 


Borine shachines it Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes, Mitre—— 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. esccoosceves MON 
Seavey’s, per d GB Oss acceneces one 40% 
Braces 


Note Most Braces are sold at net 
pricea, 
Common Ball, American. .$1. 15@1 25 


WON. isc cccvcscocs FOX: 0&1 0@60& 104 

Fray’s Genuine Spofford s....... 240% 

es A s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
Dinddicntecnensuvnéndes decscen) exena -60 

Cc, an Jennings & Co..........0.08.-- — 

May OW 6 TMNOTIOE. 5.5, <<<ccenasaced 

Ma: hew's Quick Action Hay Patent, ‘50% 


P.,8.& W.Co Peck’s Patent 


60&10@65&54 
ts— 


Bracke 
Wrou ft Steel 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf 

Pull COSOS ...ccccceccecececceccscesces % 

Broken cases. ecccccce. coe FE NOS 
Griffin's Pressed Steel.......-.. 220040 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets.. «++ T0&10% 

Bright Wire Goods—See 

Wire and Wire Goods, 


werollers— 


NE Maik anc cageicelaitceunease 7% 
“Buckets, Well and Fire— 
p oucks Saw— 

3 ea near ®R gro. $48.00 
| aed punameseeneexésseawege # gro. $36.00 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— brass— 
Wrought list Sept., ¥6.. 


40 & 
Cast Brass, Tlebout’s............. -- Sc 
_ Cast tron— 
Fast Joint, Broad,,.......50@50@10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.,. .....f0@50e10% 
Loose Joint... .0.00-+-- 10k5@704104 
10086 Pi .cccccce -- 7085 C704 10% 
Mayer's Hinges.........70&5@70¢10¢ 
Parliament Butts..... **70 *5@70# 10" 


Table and Back Flaps...é6ucd-10% 
Narrow and Broad...... 60& 10% e 


Inside Blind. .........06.....60%4' RM 

eS ee 614:10% sy 

Loose Pin, Bali and ‘Steeple se 
Tip 7 a 


Jupamnal Ball Tip Butts.. . % 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. one Inside Blind 
DCE. ccccccsecesssees hE R2O@AE LESS 


Cases, Bird— 
Heudryx, Brass: 
30v0, = 1100 series... 
1200 se 





700, 


0 series eege rececccoce eco 40& 
ir lo 


nameled............... 40&10% 
ailper. —Ssee Compasses, 
oe and Heel— 






pee 1 prong... per Lb. 34u@he 
Sharp, 1 prong... ‘per 6... L@'“4c 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe ‘ 8D sige 
Perkins’ Sharp foe.............. PDs ¢ 


Can Openers—See Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 


5 8 
Illinois Pattern. - 75 2 
lowa Pattern. i 2.40 
Buffalo Pat tern. “ 2.4) 
20 


New York Fatt'rn3.09 3.25 
Balt more P .te’r 12.50 255 


Cans, I- 
Bulfalo & «mi:y O1 Cans: 
3 5 10 gal. 
$48.00 6000 108 gro 
apg percussion- 

E. B. 


10 gal. 
25 


2.60 each, 
2.50 @ on 





° -60e 
ee per M 2a3te 
soece so Der M 87QWwe 
per VM 47(@50e 

ver M 57@60¢ 





Musket...... Ceecceces 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers. $1.00.. 
I. Caps (Sturtevant 


sas?" 


All other primere 





Carpet Stretchere~ 
See Stretchers, Come 
























































ee 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 
89 OC. F., $5 50 ... 00 -10&5@ 108 108 
88 C. F., $7 0)..-- v0ees 10h5@ lu lu% 
£2 cal, Rim, $1.50... ..--10k5@ lWwk10% 
82 cal Rim. $2. 5...000 1045@ 1v&108 | 
B. B.C ape. Con.. Ball Swgu.$1 80@1.85 


B. B. Caps, Round demeatte - $i, 11@1.15 
Central Fire eee -25@2 #5 4 
Pistol and Rifle.. Sateen shi 5@1) 11 


Primed Snelis and Builets beeays 
15é ise 4 


Rim Fire Sporting. .........50@ 05% 
Rim tire, Military. rr15 5 @ ISL 108 
asters— 

puneters 00008000000 eve Oe 
ee e000 75 Q@75H10% 
Philadelphia. or cocvecees 15@?. ty 
— Anti-Friction....  ......0-++. M04 
Martin’s Pateut [Foantes » neenenennel 
Payson's Anti-Friction iit 
Standard Hall Bearing. ...........+..+- 
Tucker's Patent, low list..... eccoccces 30% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders. Ca’'tle. 


Chain, Coil— 

Notr.—The Soliowing prices are f.0.d. 
Pittsburgh. mpofuenesve in quoting 
meualiy add ht to tination 


‘Ameriean Cou, Cask lots: 
83-16 “4 5&6 16 we 7-16 9-16 
7.75 5.80 4.85 4.00 8.86 38.75 3.56 
%& %%tolin. 1m to 134 inch. 
85§ 38.5) per lb. 3. oad 100 lb. 
Less than Cask lots add 2 
German Coil, list July 24, on 7 60 L108 108 
Halters and Ties— 
Balter CRON... .ccvcccsces 22 5081 
= Halter Chain, ow July 2, 
ab bbebdieeborebeunen es 1O@1"4 
Cow ii iicnke’ cvoknn erveedeesese coed 
Trace, ‘Wagon, &o.— 
, Western Standard: 100 pair 
6 —t -3, Straight, with ring. ..830.00 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
6%—8-2. Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
64— roy Stratghs. with ring ..888.00 
Add 2¢ = ir for Hooks 
S¢ per pair higher than 


Trace, Wisen ox and Fancy Chains. . 
50L10@ 50k 1 5% 
Miscellaneous— 
~~ Cham. list July 10, °93: 
pseneweeneouwsm eevee CO@l0L 10% 
pecccce cvcccevee eo. SU@E60G10% 
Safenn Chain.. onenseneee 70.%5 wy 708 10% 
Gal. Pump Chain,........1. b4@L4c 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Breast. ........++ Seetgeeeeeeeeeeeees 85&245 
Halter.........0+ ar 

COl. ..ccccccccccccces evcecccecceccc cep 
BEBE. cocovvcsccoscencescesce-ee ecco DIRQ 
NN < ntkabangnne esvececeeneneeel 35X24 

Covert Saal. Works: 

Breast. eccccessecceece Ceerccesccess 7% 
BRRIRGP. .0ccccce cnvescoccnccepseunpsestiee 
Hold Back...... .ccccssccccessee coccboo de 
7 ee Sen rene 


Oneida C mm: nity : 
Am, C stland Halters....50&19&5@60¢ 
Am. Cow 1l'eS........ «.++. 35h 51@40854 
Eureka Coil and talter.......d0@*0&54 
Niagara Coiland Halter: ... .60@60&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties...... 45&5@415& 10854 
Wire y= Co.: 
npmenoesapewiennensesdl 60&10% 
= Rey Dbl-Jointed Chain....... .50% 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........gr0. 4A2@Ls5e 
Carpenters’ , Red «-- e090. 87@4L02 
Carpenters’, White... »-97T0. 883@35c 
See also ‘Cray ons 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 





Bardsley’s.......s0.ssesess puposectell 40&10% 
Columola.......-seeeee ennestocnnnes 50108 
BBGRINSO. 2.0.00 c00ccccccccccoccccee 60@60& 108 
sts — 
see $35, aes > 
ys’ Chests, with Tools.............. 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........... 4u% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois...... 30% 
Farmers’. . antgpietale etc, Chests 


see eteseerees 








Cc E. ee SS ‘8 
Chiseis— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List. A: 70R5@?7i€10% 
Buck 4 oe oon esecesese s0snasen.. ieee p44 
mrles BUCK ....ccccesscces scvesssecs 5 
‘— Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
giana te ett pert cs 60K 105 
Cc. .. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
seecccccecascceseoe eeccces ss CURING 
me... ——— 7Oa5t 
L.& La. “White.. - 80@30&54 
Tang red— 
Tanged Firmers........ LOPS @L0L10% 
Baek Bros. .. ..000-.cescccevccces covccee BM 
GMSTIOS BUCK. ...0000090000000ccnnneccess 80e 
Cc. E. Jennings & (0 Nos. 191, Tar. 25% 
L. & I. J. Whito, Tanged............ 25254 
Co — 


Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.lbh. B@ is 0 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb, 11012 
Ont a ordinarr’....... lb. 8@ “r oe 
poe Panic each $8.00... — 
poe eels er and Milling. ..... % 
G@kinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks. .40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard: 4 
Drill Chucks, New Mo tel..... 24 
Independent |.athe Chucks. me 
Inproved Planer Chucks.. 
Universal Lathe Chucks.. 





THE 


la 

sglamps-. dammers’, peoveces 2O@20K5t 
Cabinet, Sargent’s ....... .-- DUR1LOS 
Carriage Makers , ?., 3. & W. Go.. 40& 10% 
Ourciage Makers’ Sargent’s 50al 
Bes:y, Parallel..........+. 
Livemau s, pina beset ste fF 


leaners Sid-wa ik— 
Star Sosket All Steel. ....# = 34.00 net 
Stee Shank, Al) Steal. .# doz. $3.75 net 

& '.S sasuke, alt cel, Mgt. . ame 
g3.05: 8 in., $3.10; Big i-., $3.25, 


Uleavers, Butchers’— 






Poster BTOS..0-5 .. cas seeccecesecse 30% 

now fe ie Pl ‘age Tool Co. beats ase me 
s. aceon soncece 508 — 

L, &1, J. “White: cenecrccccecccesesce see 
Clippers— 

Chicago pene & 
Handy ToMtet....cocee cecves 7.20 
Mascotte Toilet ............ M png 3,40 
Monitor roilet.......... # doz. $v.00 
Cline — 2000s oss “'® doz. $10.00 

lips Axle— 

Eagle’ ana Superior 4 and 5-16 

— eovencneebeuee 70 10% 


Norway, 4 ‘and 5-18 inch..70@7 «10% 
cae ine te Netting, Wire 


Cocks, ase— 
Harduare’ By: 
Comprexsion and Plain Bibbs.45@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, r. " 
rere 65@ 10% 
otee | Mitis—See Mills, Coffee. 
ar 
ae Po: S. stosahe lis 40% 
Embossed Gilt, PopeastereiiiiistS0e 104 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list... 40% 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods ~» 20 70810@? i 4 
Bemis & 
Dividers 
Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside. 
Calipers, Double é 
Calipers, wase or Outside. 
queers, © ng 


1 Hdw. & Tool Co.: 









Re 
J. movens A. &T.Co é pashese Si 
resto a k«— 
sGompresscrs Corn S noes 30 
Conductor Pipe, GCalva.— 
L. C.L. to Dealers: 

Territory. Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern.... 702% 7085% 
Central..... 66 10% 70% 
Southern... 65% 65B2 4% 
S. Western. 6081244 608 15% 


Terms 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra 12\4@2% on car. 
loads loose, and extra 124% on car- 
loads crated. 

See aiso Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water-— 


4 
Labr: udor $11.50 $14.00 $17.50 $20. 00 
8 ga 
oe 50° 


3 
leeland.” $33.00, $25. 00 $39. 0 $37 50 
$57.00 Siuo : 
Coopers’ Tools— 
vols, Coopers’, 

Son at a Sash— 
Brasded, CTT lb. 25c 
Braided. White, Common, ‘ib "17@ 18¢ 
Cable Laid Italian,.lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India..... anne @9%e 
Cotton sash Cord, Twisted... -12@I6e 
Patent Russia ..........lb LD % @138c 
Cable Laid Pussia....... mae 12%@lI1he 


lb U.@léc 
India Hem ’ Twisted... .lb. 10@ 12c 
Patent Inc ia, Twisted. .1b.10@12c 
Pear! Braided, cotton . 
Massachusetts, White... 
Oe eee ne D ah. 








--# DB 18¢ 

Oxsawan Mt 
Crown Solid Braided White...® m 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White.......... e 


tb Qu¢ 
Peerless 
Cable L ‘ald ae eoesieness 16¢ 
Cable Laid Russian...,.........0...005 14¢ 
Cable Laid India. ...ccccccocccccsccce 1z¢ 
Braided India.......... pesnseusaeciese 18¢ 
Phoutx, White,,..... D eee sbiasenschil lug 
Samson, Nos. 7 to12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton ..... —— ® 32°6¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp... ...8% B S2\«&¢ 


Braided. SEL spante.-sctncnecs * @ 49¢ 
ed, White Cotton, Spot.® B 28: ef 
4 % Bees “18, 1¢ extra, 


Silver cane ‘Drab, 40 
A quality, Drab, 40¢........... esoeen ies 
A quality, White, 396... pe eeccesece Soees 
B quality, Drab, MR céscivaccchec ce eH 
B quality, White, 30¢..... omeeneen.! 


i ina emp, 40¢ eoecccees 15s 
nen, eeeeces: cessecccees srrerees LOS 
Wire, Picture— 
Braided or Twisted . RIMS5A 104 
Note.— There is a good deal of confusion 
in lists, 8ome using old list and others the 
new list. 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corr 
Corn Planters— 
oe Planters. Corn— 
kers wt— 
uch a fant »N ect soee® BT. $24.00 
Cradies— 
Grain, ° Paeaeenenperereetene 
Cra ayon 
White tle Fr Crayons. gross.5%@éec 
Cases, 109 gro., $4.50, at factory, 
D. M. Stewar i Mfg. Co 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 


20% 


Soapstone Pencils, round, flat be 
OF SQUATC. .. 2... +s eeeeee er.$1.50( 3 
Rolling “i ll Grayons.... er. $2.55 f 3 

Rallroal Craycns (compo-. % 

sition) gr. $2.00)5 


See also Chalk. 

Creamery Pailis—See Pails, 
Oreamery. 

Crooks, "Shepher s’— 


IRON AGE 


Crow Bars—‘ce Bars, Crow. 


yicuitivators— 
Victor Garden 


cooceoccees # des. $10.00 
Cutlery, , Trble— 


Internati »nal Silver Company: 


#10. wath 





Henry Disston & sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grate 


Kraut Cutters 


bac 


Enterprise 
National, ® doz. $21.00 


Sarzent’s so 2and “1 


Bonney’s 


Kohler's Universal. . 
Kohler’s Little Giant. 
Kohler’s Hercules.... 
Kohler’s Invincible 
Koh er’ 8 Rival 


$24.00...... 


Door Checks— 
See Checks. Door. 


Porter's Plain, No. 6.. 


Sis; 2, $15 


Breast, P. 


8 
Johnson's Drill Point: 
Ratchet, Curtis & weenie 
Ratchet, nel . 
Ratchet, Westo 
Ratchet, ‘Whitne 
Whitney’ 
Adjus ble e,No.1 


Gav's Double 
Goodell’s Antometic 








Face — te ae 40% 
ndard Tool Co.: 
el Drill Chuck seeeeee evvenee AK 
Union Mfg. Co. 
Goubinsiion. speceeceeee os secceecseees 40% 
Gaar Drill  .... -.ccc-.cccccccccece ses 30% 
Geared Scroll —.. see cvorcesonsconsed OS 
Independent.. sae ceeesceseceess S0F 
Union Prill eosscceces-cocceesFOh 
Universal. . w00sece-sosccecce. 40% 
Pace Plate JAWS. ...cccccocecee-0~0-+. 306 





Fort Madison, Heavy ........ doz. $i: oe 


Fort Madison, Ligh . poses # doz. 


No. 12 Medium K nives, 1347. 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & cemtee and 


Smith & Heminway Co.... 


13 20 





Enterprise Beef Shavers 
Slaw and Kraut— 


Sargent’s, # doz... No. 2.. 


Washe 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16. 00. 









Oe Sorts. Mor. 


Doors, Screen— 


Goodell Automatic Drills. dikS@ tonne 
} nus n’s sutomst: Dritis ae Zant 


eee weet nee esereeeee 


¥ doz. $3.50 


ADCDOP, ......scccecceccecs doz ty 
Wm. Rogers & Son.. ..@ doz, $25 
Simeon L. & Geo H. Rogers Company : 
12 dwt. Medium Knives,....@d0z. $3.1) 
do. 77 Medium Knives......# doz. $2.5) 
Cutters— Glass— 
BT. H. Mayhew OO...ccce.cee ccccccsceced 40% 


18.00 
dep oncepnoragononspesoanens 30% 
ee | 
eed 87 sio $25 $80 so 
“40 “60° XN se "a. 
2.00 2.25 8.0 8.0' 4.00 
a © .-25@25&7'6% 
os 10 22 32 
ae $2. 83 $4 $6 
Dixon's, # doz..... gocceresee +s + WAGE 
“ORG 2 4 
$14 $17.00 $19.00 $30. 00 
Home No, 1, ®@ dog. $22.75...... -50& LOS 
Little Giant, ® Goz.. ones BGR5@ 4% 
Meo ese s0 ols #74 00 908 00 
Sterling... ........ 5s eae bheennte  BSY6255 
. nap>90ceeecenonenvcees 1 
sonneehntcensthned “92.00 $2. 50 
— _ eee No. 605, ® doz. pent om ins 
Woodruff’s, ® a. 80&10@40% 
Sianeck aeesaxcseren 150 
Ay 


r, &c 40% 
Kraut Cutte e213 x7, 26 zs ‘90x 9.55: 
Kraut Cutters 46 « 12,40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 404 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. "281 Sagz0 
Slaw Cutters, 2 aoe ca —" 





- 0k10&R104 
40% 


D iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole \uger... 
Iwan’ ’s Improved Post Hole Auger.... 
itwan’s Perfection Post ane D 


per doz , $9.00 


r B doz. 
Never. Break Post Hole Diggers, ca dos. 


o. 4, $18. 


tocks— 
Drill..each 

$1.50 —_ 75 
Blacksmiths Self fooding..., 000 . 

74 
Breast. a. Millers Falls, each 98.09 1 






s Hand bins No. i $16.60; 
coors BOVE 


Tw ist. sie 
Standard List......... .C9R5@65R54 
Bit Stock 
ers and Bits. 
Drill Ghucks—See Chucks. 
ly agg Bet ga 
ans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. L5@70c 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
2 ..Inch, $6; 4-in., $7.90 4-in., $9. 40% 
Ruck GE. cccsoe . . 20 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bi 
Chamnion. ........see.cees 
Douglass Mfg. Co......... 
Fray’s Hol. ie ‘dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 = 


esses 


20@2081 0% 


&10&10@50&1 meme 
Mayhew’s Black Mandie 


Mayhew’s Monarch. .......++--+e+. ioe104 
New Eagiand Specialty DOsccccesd 50&10% 
Sargent & € 
Nos, 1,50, 33 and 0B... cecccces See10R10% 
Nos. 20 and 4)......00. evvcees-O9/5X10% 
=mith & re © Co seen senneein 40&5% 
—— sk 
aa Varnished Handles .60&10% 
No soveSeseseoncoesee -70&1048 





| ‘ eat— 
| Spies Hos. 11 @ 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 
Per doz. 


. 25@30% 


-822@3. 
To 

All Iron, Cheap. mor oF $4.25@$'. 50 

25@5 04 

....40% 

458102 

« 00 10% 


ger.. 
0z. $9.00 
By d 1z, $14.00 


9. 90 


Dividers—sce Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


.# doz, $6 59 

Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70. 8 hme Blu, 00 
Drawers, Money— 
Taskers wy Alarm Till No.1 ¥ i 
No. 8, $12; N 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill 
‘ommon Blacksmiths’ 


BORE 





405 


October r 1i, 190} 


_Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Territory. 
Eastern .........s ee 





Seed 
Central...s0 -..75k7%R Carlo 

Southern.......+ 70d18i4¢ [ e=tra 
S, Western....... 708108 1148 


*Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
E ss Beaters—SeeBeaters, hx 
ge Openers— 
See Openers Ey7. 

Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments... £ 105 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & €o.).. coves 
Emery, Turkisn 

ons S4to150 Fl ur 


bbeedens ts peded Se &%c Bye 

be  pommecsaanie “- ae oie 
=e 

10-Ib cans. 10 in case be te 6c 


10-lb.cuns less than 10 10e€ 10¢ fe 
Note.—Jn lotelto3 tonaa diacount of 
104 is given. 


Enameled |, and, ainned 


are—see 
Escutcheon | — 
Pins, Ese utcheon. 


Extragtors, Lemon Juice 
_ pease Blind—— 


+ 00 00 -eseceece: 105 
Faucets— 
Cork Vined......... , eee " 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined....... 
70@ 70k 10% 


Red Coder. oneness ase 5 
Herta coc cees OOMSIE SS 
Lockport, tietat Plug,reduced listsoass 
I atthe iasiinichia na aeeeth ahi aialll 60 H0R51 
Star. Metal Plug new list... .40@40&5« 
West’ 8 Lock, k,Openandshut k — 10g 
John Sommer’s riess Tin Key.... 40« 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke 

John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.5 50%! 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. 
John Sommer’s Diamond |.ock....... 404 
John Sommer’s I. X. L, Cork |.ined. ..50+ 
John Scruumer s Reliable Cork Lined | 


3 
John Sommer’s Chi Cork Linea or 
John Sommoer’s O. K. Cork oy eka % 
John So:nmer’s No Br ni, Ce lar... ..50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. 4:)« 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P 


5Ot 


Ne dhigcwnincesclD 
Improved, 34 and BROR. vcccccccece +857 

Self teasuring: * . 
Enterp doz. $30.00...... £08108 
Lane's, ¥ doz. $30.00 .....""", 408105 


National Measuring, ® dos. 986.00...40« 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, ae 
Files~Domes tic— 


vised Nov. 1, “— 
Best Brands...... 
Good Brands... Tk D@TS. 10d 18 
Fair Brands.. ... 80@80k 10% 
Second Quality. 2.32... 802 10@30.¢-251 
Imported— 
oe Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2,. 


seccesece 75h 5¢ 






cccccccsocce ete eeerensseeel & 


aFixtures, Grindstone— 
Inch,... 15 17 19 2 % 
For Ges. $8.00 2.75 3.00 ce. 4 40 





rgent’s 6 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Han er., 
# doz. $6.0 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Exir 


Heav of eserccercccvesecccocecs BORG 104 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


6Ux ior 
Fodder Squeezere— 
see C ors. 


Fo rke— 
Sept. 5, 1900, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 


Ss I 6 noe am cama nee 
Hay. |, tine. Header and "Mite, 7) 
Forks. 13 to 16 inches.........66°%¢ 


Manure, tine .... ...... csmeuntee 

Manure, 5 and 6 tine............7(% 

Spading.... cocccecoe Feet eens 70k + 
lowa Dig-Ezy — connsuescecenaesoes 656 
Victor, Hay.. ‘qe 
Victor, Manure.. 708 
Victor, Header......-...... ° 60230'¢ 
Champion, Hay.............+.. A6)% 
Shampion, Manure............ ounvunsss 7S 
Columbia, Hay........... eer coccced OP RA 
Columbia, Manure ...... ....... os 00 8% 
Columbia, Spading ....... bing ae .. 70% 


Hawkeye Wood 


.00; 6 tine, 86.00, 
. & C. Potato a S0d00esceneses« 65 
RIGID coodictssracaceovenn 60R1087 
Acme Manure, 4 tine... -- HORQOR1' 





Acme ageece. # tine... 1042 

Dakota 7 

Jackson Steel Barley 

Kansas He: 

W.&C. Bavorite Wood ? ariey ‘ ii 
# doz., $5.\0; 6 tine, $6.00 





“>> “See Spoons. s 
rames— aw- 
Red, Polished and Varnishe4., ./0:. 


1.15 7 $1 % 
Wis oncéncoccovecccssence 15490 
Screens and Frames— 
See Screens 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 


Bost $145 165 1.95 2.40 3.20 
Good $124 1.40 1.70 2.15 275 °. 
Fair. ae ao “f ‘ore 2.30 2.2 
gr t ar an e esses- 
“Or Fruit Gnd Je Jeity. 
Fry  pane—see Pans, Fru. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse .ocececceccees ee $2.60 





Cotton Fuse,........ oteren saa 90) = 
Single Taped Fuse aoe oneneed ¢: 
Double le Taped a 


ay 
ed 


lod? 









= mee 


ool 








October 17, 1901 





THE 















G dates, Molasses and Oil 


~ ol pop pee oe 
‘Gaug 0 aa £108 ios 


+ se eeenes 


Comb. Roller Gai 
manern lo $6:75@7.25 
suley R. & L. Co's eae ee 


rown & Sharpe’s.. coseeee ae 


25 
‘so@soai08 


Single Cut— 
i 


Cimilets— 
ul, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40 
ike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2. 
‘ail. Wood Handled, ae wee 
pike, Wood mendtedl’ Boe rted 

gro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. 
Less than — ocenaeswen ene 
trloads.. thcaneken — 
£900 Boxes. . corcccccecblh 
Clue—Liquid, “Fish—_ 
ist A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
3734 @50% 
List B, Cans it i qts. React 


L8% 
List C, Cans 25 waa 
lnteraational Kg oa. arcing 


Clue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Crease Axie— 

Common Grode... .00@5.00 

= Bverlaating in 12 neile, on 208 
v . 

Dixon’s Ever ng $1.20: 2 m $2.00 

Bnow F' 


Pcie te BOS Sit 


Cri ones. 
Bicycle inde . -$2.3063.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
imereved Family Grindstones. 
rinch, per doz.. ...... - 
Pike Mowe- pale and oho 
Grindee, each 





Velox Ball Bearing, iced, 7 
Irom BYOHRGS ...00 cccs ccovce Sach 525 
Guards Snow— 

Cleveiand Wire Spring Co, : 

* Galv. Steel @ 10U0..........ceeceee+--B¥.00 
Copper @ 1000. ......0.. -ccrcccces $18.00 


Gun Powder-—See Por 1. 


ack Saws—see Sawa. 
afts, Awi— 


gro. 
Peg Patent, Leather Top. .$4.90@5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top.. <a 50 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. 50@1. 60 
Saddlers’, Brass ne rule. + 35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. vocescccccece $1.25@1.35 
Brad, Common...... +0e0081.50Q@1.75 


Halters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. was 


Web.. eocccescccocece 45224 
Juve Rope. 45&2% 
Siac 1 ky + WE 






Lope 
Covert’s Saddlery Works : 
Web and Leather Halters.. 7 704 
Jute and Manila Les Halters. oe 
Sisal Rope Halte 
Jute, Manila ‘and Lotion Rope Ties. -10% 
a Rope Ties bu& 208 
mmere- 
andled | Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’............ moesoase 
Heller’ 3 FAFPlOPS. ...00.205+20000 oP 


A eee eee eee eee erereeeresesesess 


Peck, Siow & Wisse” en eeeeneees Sai 


Fayette R. igen 
Plumb, A, E. Nall.......... 402108768 
neers’ and Be Hand.d0%10&2\5 
Machinists’ Hammers. 
Riveting and Tinners’. 
Sargent’s C. S. New List 


TOR eee ew et ee teseeee 





Sledges— 
£lb. and under... .lb. 45c 
stos cequrecens . 86c » SO@SOk 1 
Ove? 6 Be coccccees . 80c - 


Wilkinson's Smiths’ +e-eI$C@10c lb, 
nbs Lee Goods and Leg trons 


Agricultural Tool Handies— 


Axe, Pick, &c 9 eccceced 6081 
Iloe Rake, For kbc. esecces ton 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle, 5% 

Grose-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atking’. coccccece Coeeecece seceee Hs 
Champton.. sonee cee coccceccoces 45@454 10¢ 
Disston’s...... 


Mechanics’ Tool Handies— 
Auger, assorted......gro. 


i 2” PR 1, 
: Hn Hand woagece gro. $1.25 1.50 
Apple Ta fy ted 4 ass’d, 
. 50@ $2.60 
x af Doe in ass'd. 
‘ K 50@$3.70. 
Bik ket Firmer, o. awa 


1.85 ; Lorde, “ye 
“fie @ $128, 75; ‘large, #576 @ $8.00 


970.488 
ae a? too large, BE sie8 


1.15 


Jack doz.25c; Jack Bol a 
Fore, dos. 35@38e; ale sage 


*\ghatwon Simplicity Fue Handieot 
Hanegers— 
o yagoneen Regus 

Des. "90.88 120 tne t's oo 






Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Inch Back, Beguter: 














ecece 3 ls ) 
BeSbOCs + esece ~g 1.75 0:50 3.00 
chi 
Fricti 
Oscillating 
Chis } | 
Baggage Car Door. : 50 | 
BUM cocceccccce a See 40% | 
Rallroad.,...c.ccce srcccccee vooee DO | 
Cronk Hanger o.: 
Din edews<énsevees ceastun 60% 
Roll+r Besring.......... 60&10% 
6 Bros.: 
Parlor, Bali Bearing............$4.00 
Parlor, Standard............... $3.25 
Parlor, New Model..............$3.75 
Parlor New Champion...... . 235 
r, Standard........69&1C% 
SP ccunsescscccess 50&10&10&5% 
CE nankesdenenciedcdecds+ 60&10% 
Lawrence Bro 
Advance. -60% 
Cleveland -70% 
- .60% 
New Yor .. 60% 
SIMA dihscecenaoenseedcsed 60& 10% 
Phi cenceudhions “cameos 60% 
McKinney Mfz. Co.: a 
1. Special. $15..........- 60&10% © 
No. 2,Standard, $18.. --60&10% ; = 
Stowell Mig. aut Foundry Co.. | & 
Aame Parlor Ball Searing Furnes 40% | 8 
5 i 
Badger oa Door. mks 
wv. 
Climax ‘Anti- ween. S 
‘i 8 
I s 
$ 
~ 
io] 








fld 
men me & BOK Found 5 
or gis roun ry Cc +0. 
Piader’s ie can en nenteodd SOkI5&10&5% 
Columbian | Seer 
American Trackioes, behead 33442104 


Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Koller Bearing . 
Cc, J. Roller Bearing... 
Cycle Ball Bearing.. 





Dwarf Ball Bearing... 
Ives, Wood Track ............ * .60&10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing.......60%10&54 
New Era Roller Bearing... O&K 104 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... é0a10k54 
Prindle, Wood Track....... eeeceed 60% 
Richards’ Wood I'rack............ i 
chards’ Steel Track.........50&10% 
Syencer Rotter Beaing..... 604104 
Tandem Nos. 1 and2. ............. eI 


% 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing ...4< 
Wiicox Auditorium Ball Bea: ing 20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123...... 
Wilcox Fire Trvuiley, 


Wilcox Le" Roy ‘Noiseless “Ball 
Witeox 4 TY Century... 0k 
Wiicox Trolley Bait Boaring.. 
Harness Menders—see 
Menders, 
Harness Snaps—ee Snaps. 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp #doz...., 50% 
Wrought a. Staples, &o.—See 
Wrought 
Hatchots— 
Best Brands 


Please Brands.. ae 
Note.—Net prices often made. 
Hay and Straw Knives— 

See Knives, 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 








—_ 504 10% 
22,0 @60ce 10% 





(Victor; Natienal; 1868 O P; 
Niagara ; Clarks O. P.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo.) 

BR ccacqasssice 2 8 5 
Zs. eR $0.75 145 2.90 

Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
; “eS ee we ie 
Doz. pair. * $0.60 66 68 bb 
Mortise eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
adc 


ee aa a 

poe eres tig Bila Fi * 
Ey ntomatic Blin xtu No, 
” 2, for Wood, $9.00; 8, for Brick 





1 . 
Parkes ope sees eee povaoios 
Reading’s ee 
Sergont's. Noe. 1.9.8, 1i #38 otsacees 


roatiaiiog 
Staniey’s Steel Gravit; Blind inges, 
oz. sets, without screws, $u.30; 


‘ews. 
Wrightsville H'dware Cou: 


0.8, Lull & Porter..............80&25¢% 
Acme, Lull & Porter........ «15 & 10% 
Queen Cit: Reversibie. 775.8108 
Crenger’s ositive ble i} Nos. 1 & 


ev ecccese reas 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 5 oe ne 
Biegama, Gravity Locking, pene: 1, sa. 
1908, Oid Pat‘n. Noa. i,3& 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1 &'S 
Buffalo Gravity Uockinas Nos. L3& 





vee 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.. 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10... 


ise Rou 10 108 ae 





ts Mortis Gravity os 
“Gate iingee” sel 
Clark's or - cater 
Bess aks 


thLatches. p18 iv £65 


IRON 










AGE 








Hinges only.......... ae 20 1.49 2.00 | 
Latches ouly.. ccceee 60 .60 .66 
New Englund: ; 

Ww ‘ith Latch......... doz ee 
** .doz, ( 

Reversible Self-Closing: sana 
With Latch......... Joz. ....@$1.80 
Without Latch..... Goz, ....@3145 
Vestern: a 

With Latch, 
Without Latch 
Wrigchtsvi ie H’dw 
Shepard's or Clark's, 


e---€02, $1.40@1.7 
oie S $0. 95@1. 
e Co. 

doz. sets, 





2 8 
Hinges with Latches. $1.80 2.00 2.75 
Hinges only..............1.0 1.50 2.10 
Latches onlv.......... 6 .65 .70 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iro..cro. $7. 00@7.25 
Non-Holdback, Cast Tron.......... 


5 Dette gro. $6. 50@6. 75 


) 
Bardsley’s Patent Check! 
Bommer bron: patties aes} 


Bommer Ball Bearing Floor Hinges | 
4s 


| a 
Bommer Spring Hinges. .......... 40% | g 
Chicaco ‘pring Butt Co,; lq 
tab anedinchsnvehuiinsvsanes 258 | 5 
PN inoscs -cineeudeerdeacelil 
Garden City Engine House 25% a 
Keene’s Salooa Door............. 254 | $ 
i. .», Pe aiprereee 


Hoffman Hinge & Foundry “o.: 3 
No.70 & #0 a Detachable $8.50 | o 
Lawson Mfg. Co 3 
{rr -- 85%) 
58) 

} 

a 

© 





Matchless _ 
Payson “fg. Co. 





Oblique onde 

Stover Wfe. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, # gr...... ' 

$12.55, % 

a # gr. $9.00) & 
New Ides No. 1.00.7: # gr. $9.00 | 5 
New Idea Doubis ae senses 45% 

Columbian Hdw. Co.:.................. 
Acme, W rt. Steel...... sececceeseer BOS |S 
NNN, Co ondaueexeguacanuad 204 | ~ 
American... saepoennl ace £ 
Columbia, eae # ar. $9.00 |G 
Columbia, No. 18....... # gr. $25.00 i 
Columbia, pdjestabio biawneet sae at ) 
SCO ME hoses ecndcaecaccane 254 
Clover Leet. Srnnenerhe eee ? gr. orn, 50 | 
Ie NINE UND, kc cncctsceccacsce 254) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
sree and T Hi:wges. &c., list Mar. 

5. 1901: 

Light Strap Hinges.. ..75% 

Heavy Strap whine: 80% 

Light T Hinges........70% 

Heavy T Hinges... ..66°4% 


Extra Heavy T Hinges. Extra 
75€ 10% | 20@2%% 
Hinge Hasps.......... 60% 
Cor. Heavy Strap ..... 89% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy LE teue 
6 2 
Screw Hook ) 1, #5 — —_ 76 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in........1b. #%c 
Screw Hook and E weet 
—* cusses a 
inch.. c<sesereseneienal 
ya-inch.. cane oe 


Mi: salianeE: 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges.... 


Hoftman’s Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 


Hods, Coal— 
16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. $23 708 00 3.30 § 60 ® doz. 
Jap. Open. ..$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 ® doz. 
Gule. un‘el.$3. 30 5.60 3.90 4 20 ® doz, 
“—- Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 @ doz. 
oes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,.. 
6OR5Q@ LOL 1085% 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899... MONE 
BA & Bh, GROUM..006 crccevcccce eaccerecces 
Handled— 
. ~ 1, 1900, List: 
Yield and Garden, .......+++..75E2% 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. 
70 106 10% 
Street and Mortar... ..75@74¢-2% 
Cotton..... occesees LIOR IOS ELE 
SI vaniwicoduent veeeeees T0R30% 
Neicesehenmetecsionee 75% 
acturers aad fobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


Madison Crucible Garden Hoe 


7642 

e agg Crescent ‘Giretes Hoe, . 
-- 7510825 

Fu Madison Mattock H 
Regular Weight............ ‘ doz. $4.50 
PEE i isoceks sone’ acc # doz. $4.00 
Ft. satiocn © routing Hoe, # doz. .$4.80 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe, .75&20% 
<retelager's sCut Easy, per doz....75&2¢ 
 oéeheseabees seeveenen sees op OOK 
W.& C. Ivanhoe.. eoscce -T5& 25 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. eee BR VRI¢ 


Aome WOME: cncccccncasencoses T5&10R2¢ 
~&C. Lighting Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 


$4.85 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rinys a Ringers. 
Hoistin Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow, 


Hoilders— olt— 
Angular, # doz, $24.00...., ecccee 45210 
. vor— 
MEO coc 200+ cv-cogeccgcescoccccccsoes 50% 
e and Too 


Cc. 2. Jennings £0». Model so Hold- 


Cage, Readi ee vist 
Bont Cage, Sargent a 


Clothes Line, Hoffman" ry 
Line, Reading ie 





Tognsaioeio, 


mt’s List50& 
sen —_ based 45£106 
ine, Stowell’s.. 


vs 


Clothes 
Coat and Hat, 
Clothes L: 


Chat and Hat, Stowell’s 
Coatand Hat, teading.....,....... 
Coatand Hat, Wr ightaville Cannes ats 3 
Harness, Reading |. 

Belt.. 


eee eeewegesee 


COCCCe © Hee eeceeseSeeeeccsece’ 


Atlas, Coat and 
te Re ree 
10 Case Lots. “isaion 


Czar a scasec cenomeneand 50810858 
Wire Coat and Hat: 


PR a ep edecccces 
Ey Mi vinikbcdduecleeecasnt ee eeesscssecs 6 
on. Brace, Chief and Czar............. 6 


Bright  Wrousnt Wire. 
rought Iron— 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.76; 
10 in., $2. 08. 
Th doz. $1.06@1.9 
Wrought Staples, Masha, &c.— $ 
See Wreught Goode. 
Miscellaneous— 


Bush, Light, doz. $5.50: Medium 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.6 

Grass.......Nos. 

) $1.50 1" a0 

Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 LAO 1.00 
Potato and Manure ............+. 
[em apes cauvene esesdecncesttl 
Hooks ana ~— 

y Sea nee 


«7086 ln 

Covert Saddlery Works? seit 2 
Gate and Doos Hoo 

Crown Picture. 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nats, Horse 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horse, 


Hose, Rubber— 


— eee, 36 agua : 4 

ompetition. covecsee & Le 
$-ply Standard ...... ft. 6 te 
h-ply Standard,...... ft. 8 g¢ 
S-ply extra..... Kenteden ; /} | 10 ¢ 
heply extra ...0...6s eafe- 31 “we 

Cotton Garden, %-in., cou re 
EM GN occcavcttice’ 6 
Fair quality.........+. . § 33 s 
rons— Sad 

From |, to 10..... ereeen 4 : 

B. B. Sad Troas..... .... 

Chinese Laundry......... 

Chinese BGG. 6ccccccccs bb. i 6 

-—- Potts’, per set ; 

Nos. 50 55 


67 @i&c 64.@é6Ie r7@ Be 74 te 
New Englanc ——. lb.. @IMe 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 1¢& Hy Ng s1@ 


£8c.; 19 Ls 
RT GOR. nnkecaveiwiusdsac 
Smith & Heme» way Co’s 3ets........ wiles 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons.......... ..d0z. 50@ 600 


ack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel. .....cccccccce 452% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’: 


Di lcenigdeepeseseae saben ecccces Me) 
aictor.. Given aaceniaces wae 

c ev esccosunecese ecccccee - ( 
Lane'sSteei.. evccocccsoccscece cose 88 
"inca hes "Were 
Knife s omar eners- 

See S RE re, Knife 


etties—__— 
Brass, Spun, Plain., 
Enamel and Cast 
Hollow. 


K ten 
Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &.............. 
maseees Cutlery a Goes oat 
Smit emenuway Co. seeseed 
Hay and Straw—See Hay “isis 
orn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # dos........ 
Withington Acme, # dos., $ 
$2.75; 92.16: Serre y .20 Sh 
rated, ankee No, 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. ata 
Drawing— 


——e 


C. BE. seanioge 8 & Co. Nos. 46..408 
Jennings OB GREE cce cece cecessed 
Swan's, ..0.e-evsecesces etentens eee 









Wat bessce eves coe eegeres 
eT ey, |” “eeemperings 
Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pat n...per dos. $6. 
Iwan’s Sick! . bg, caewauaia oe = ia 
Iwan’s Serrated... ..,........ 2 $i 
Lightning, ar ‘ania 
SERIE... crccocess- coccgcecoece ria doz, 
Nitncing =" 
TR ancantencctesiescadtns gro. $15.00 
Nisceiianecus— 
Farriers’ 





i Sw dom: $8008.28 


_q oo BB. e 
Bases Oe nck, Birch, er Mi 


ber tip, Gro.....0.... $1. 1.26 
Carriage, Jap, all sises..gro. 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 656 
Door, Por. Jap'd..... Pe 65@ 760 
Door, Por. Nickel....doz. $2. 10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, all 
wtadd BI Civencepdccccccsase 1 

s Sp— 
mie, Bir one 
Exten 
Ready fo for yr 


90.50....... 








Bo:03: 
43.00, 
- 46.50, 
+ 51.06,., 





porer= 








































































) 
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THE 





Ladies- Meiting= 


Ree eh wre Mh ge UODeccceccccsee ceeccreree 25% 
P., Sa W Coedccccceccocccocvesecesek DI 
reading os cnnccouecenscceestesessecved OI- 
Saryeiic’s eee . AU@IVAi 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Arqguia: LUVUUMT . cece G02. D+ 5@ 4.75 
Side Lift Lubutar....doz. x4.75@s.<5 
ere Last suoular.,doz, 34.7 5@s5.% 


Uther otyles. - se lu@ LO 1ULS% 
Bull’ s ‘Eye Police— 
BO. 1, Bay GHCR, 00000 scovecnccsccesboe 
No. 2, 3inch 
Latches, Thum 1b— 
Rugyin’s Latches......... doz. 3\@ 
Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders. Cattie 
se ean nell duz. 
Covert Mfg.Co 
Lemor Saqueezers— 
see Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 
Solid uwrip, r *yson mig. vo 


60C; 


large, 55c 
452% 


19 %) 
2.00 165 
1.70 1,30 


.Ines— : . 
Wire Clothes, Noe... 18 
100 feet... 00.0000 8F.20 
| OS eee $1.80 
Ossawan Mills. 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk. . 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Vo. 0 to 8..... 40% 
a My be ye led Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 3, f 


-B3)3% 





ks— Cabinet— ~ 
akeel Picks.....+..33@3s4e7os 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net prices <1 very often made on 
these 





“axe Co. 
KR. & E . OO. 00-000 
Sargent & Co.....-.--+ 
“Eievator— 
Btowell’6. ........c.ccecccccerseeeeeneer® 40% 
Padilocks— 
Wrceught Iron,. «+ -T5LIO@S0% 
R.& BE. Mfg. _ Wes. "Steel and Brass.50 
» &C.— 
Ritch’s: 
Bronze and Prass.......+++ee00+> 6625 
BBResccc.- covncceseeces seocesese seven WOE 


lwes’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass 
lron 






Wrought Brense and Brass.... 

Ww rought BEGG, cococcescocscccessovesd 
Payson’s Signal. ......6.-+s++2++sserees- 
SIE, vc coscc cco nvenesent 6C &10&10@ 108 
M nes—___ Boring— 

achi Without Augers. 

Upright. Angular. 

buproved No. 3 aX No. 1 $5.00 

improved No. "ee 3.75 No.2 3.38 

improved No. 5. 2.75 

Jennings seee B00 3.00 

Millers Falls . » 9.49 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.7 

Bwan’s, No. 500 5.10 No, 200 6.45 

Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 


ley Block 
Moore’ s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20<¢ 


Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... ,25% 
ice Cutting— 

Ghandler’s. . cconecconele 
“Washing— 

Wayne American..........- # doz. $28.00 

Western Star, No. 2.......8 doz. 2.00 

Western Star, No. 3.......- # doz 30.00 

St. Louis, No. 41.... ....000. # doz. 60.00 

Mailets— 

OT YU. - ++ eee etewee eeeees 5X5 WH 
Hick 45 k5@ 508 
Lignumvttw&....00++..0+5-- LOH 5O% 
Tinners' » dxickory’ ‘and Applewood, 

Reccccesss ereeceseeee SUMIEC 

Mats— 

Door— 

oy trent ek Se UAB s onve coves +++ LO% 

Mattocks— 

See wicks oom Mattocks, 

Meat Cutters— 

See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans— — Cans, Milk 
lis— Coffe 

Ruterprise Mfg. Co................ 25@30< 
Kational, list Jan. 1, *04 30% 


er’s Columbia and Vietor@. 
h0&10@680% 


Parker's Box and Side..... .50%10@60¢ 
Bwift, Lame Bros. ....0...ccoccccscccce + 3U% 
Mincing Knives— 


see Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
See Gates. Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
see Diawers, Money. 
Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are generally quoted, 


Chews... peeekee’ al! sizes, $1.80@2. 10 
Good, ..o...++-00.. all sizes, $2,50@2. 

10° 12 lh 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 450 4,75 6.00 
PERL.» cccusgsespensenesesell 10&5 
SR. ccn6..s cabneeoepanin TO0&5 


Great ane ~— an Ball Bearing. 
otes pEngesheeenadness rund mene 5% 
aiveia.:. oe ccccecccccss oe MOIST 
Pennsylvania Golf Ne 
Pennsylvania Horse 
Pennsylvania Pony 

Faiedelphie : 
«58., C., } 





Styles 8. K., Boscces --T0&5% 
Style A, all Steei eeveeccescees 698" Ut 
Style ° , low Wh eel. sconce ese 602104 
Style E, High Whee!., -70X10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold C oin. iow list... 50&5¢ 


Natis— 


Catand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, sheet d. 
Liat July 20,1899., ; 5 10% 
Bunogarian, Finishin a ee: hetete r- 
ers’. &e. See Tacks 


A. ( 
Ausable 


( Shentpi’ i 


Maud 8. 


Vulcan . 


Jobbe r 3” 


Hec 


Por. 


Cc ee we tl ‘19¢ 


Clinto:... 
Neponset. 
Putnam . 


Amerie an. Nos, 


Brass Head, , 


Horse— 


, No.6 7 8§ 9 10 
cesses 25¢ rd —_— 21¢ 21¢.. 


-40&5¢ 
Vie zse BOG 10 ‘ 
ise 17¢ lhe 14. LORS 
25¢ 2¢ + Z2¢ Vi¢ Vie.......40% 
26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23e¢.. 

40&10&5% 
4¢., 

SOR 10&5% 
23¢ 22¢ Zle Qle.......507 
P Z1l¢ We Me 18¢._.... 404% 

2Z1l¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ ||| BR\s 
“938 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 1S¢,  25%10¢ 
tole # Db VWaVo¢ 
special bra id’...ver Ib, 8@9c 

Picture 


9 4 


n2se 


19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 1571 


.25¢ 





g 4 8 3% in, 
60 £0 95 1,00 gro. 


ud... -. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Plierzsand N ippers. 
Nut Crack kers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 


uts— 
Cold Punched, Tapped : of 
Mfrs. or U 8. Standard, list. 
Hexagon. plain. - -»- $5.50 
Square, plain, .......045 peceses £5.10 
Square, C. T. & R...ccc0- «+ $5.30 
He mage. GC. FT. Be ccccecceses 8.0 
Hot Pressed : 
Mfrs... U 8S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
Square i coe ee ofbel0 
I eg Hlank..... . 86.0) 
ek ee | 5420) 
if ragon Taenes.. | $5.99 
Best or Government ...... lb. 644c 
ES RRS lb.5 ¢ 
hy ~ SaeRaee o0ce cl. Stat 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.,.... Pe 
In carload lots \4c lb. off f.o b. ‘New 
York. 
Oli Axle— 
Snow Flake: ™ 
1 pt. caus, per doz............ $308 | = 
1 qt. cans, per doz ........... 80 > B 
1 gal. cans, per oz....... ++» BEG 001 & 
5 gal, cans, per doz............ $66.00 J 3) 
it Tanks—See Tanks, Vil. 
rs— 
Brass yaa Copper..........50Q50k5¢ 
EE 6 Sosucadinea 608 10A65% 
BORD ccccncovesse ccccsece. « COLIN MESS 
Paragon: 
Brass and Copper............ Lod tue 
eer Steel ieksnesdeeauee 60 10% 
, ongsbth a6sbbedaba wetrensd 608 10% 


Spring 


French, 
lron Ha 


Sardine 


Jute.... 


Roa 





Railroad Oilers etc, 
Oponers—_ 


American Packing 
Cotton Packing... 
Italian Packing......... 
Russia I -acking. 


alls— 
8. 2: : Cen, with gauges. . 


Ziv 
Malleabie, eames Improved, No. 1, 


$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 204 
M ———. Saou rs’ Old Pattern. 
GnmNe LIBS... .0c00-scce0r0000 +++ DOKLOS 


Wilmot & iobba Mfg. Co: 





Bottom Cans.. «+» W@WK10¢ 


-O@H0K 105 


-doz 35c 
doz. 25@27c 


ndle 


Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz 35@40c 


Scissors...doz. §1. 75@$3.0) 





Tip TOP... .cccccccecccvcscece o doz. $0.75 
National, PAPO. ocvcecsvecscss 1.75@$2.00 
Stowell’s ..........+ ante 35@A5¢ 
WOMORE, DONO. seecessss.cc00s.0c,... $8.65 
s— 
aaa per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate........ seoveune per doz., $3.50 
Packin 
isbestos in 7 Bring? Wick and Rope, 
16%@18e lb. 
Rubber— 
Sheet, C,I...c0e sees enreeresse ec UD IZE 
Bhoet, GC. GD. B..cccccessse cc. I@i 
Sheet. C. Oy Rem .. L0@ 14% 
Sheet, PUPC GUM. o.ccccccsoce 50q 70% 
EE EE a ee 85(@ 40% 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢.. 25@25&5¢ 


Miscellaneous— 
-7@l0c lb, 
-13@ 1c lb, 
--4@ 12 lb, 
eeeeeeed %@i4c lb, 
eeeee?@l1le lb. 
Creamery 






eee 


2, $4.75 & doz, me's Cae 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro, 
Quart..cccc. 10 12 BIA 
Water, Regular .. 18.00 21.00 84.00 
Water, Heavy.... 24.00 27.90 $30.00 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 31. 00 83.00 35,00 
Well...... coveees * 27.00. 29.00 31.00 
Pans— ‘Dripping— 
Pt List. +10 000 SO@S0G5S 
Common saps ’ 
No 2 68 Ah 6 
Per doz. 90.40 75 85 .95 1.16 


sting and Baking— 


Regal, S. S. & Co.,. ® doz., Nos. 5.84, 
10 $5.00; 64.50; 


20 $5. 50; 30, $6.00 


Simplex, # gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
834.59; 60 $39 00; 140, #33. 00; 150, 
$37.50; a $43.00. 

Paper 
Bullding Paper— 

Asbestos : Ib. 
Building Felt.......... oon 80 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x | fo ine hes. 4 
end Board, roll, thicker than 1 ot 
Mill Board, roll, 1- “16 in, thick — 

WOR sconwncckss eel evecececeeccece. oe 2e 
"Per roll 

Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt . 20 lbs. C0 7OR...s. 008 $ /.32 
Medium wt., 30 lbs. td roll...... $047 
Heavy w t.. 40 Tbe. tv roll... ..+++.$0.58 

Medium Grades Water Proof 
EE $0.65@.1,25 

Deafening Feit, 9, 6 and 1% sq. a 
to Id., ton....... nonniaae $36.00@3 


TRON 








AGE 
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150 8q. feet PL 


Ked Bone Roofin ng, 
roll 65 
arred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 3uu 8q.ft.),lon..$26 00@27.00 
* ply, oul 103 sq. ft.. .4v@50e 
3 ply,roll 103 sq. ft.. eeeeee-F MGI0C 
Slater's Felt (roll 500 8q. ft.). 50@uc 
RK. h. M. Stone Surfaced ..oofing (roi 
SP Mats anucswusnescyevoneunsoual $2.75 


Sand and Emery— 


List Dec. 23 8, 1899.  50&10Q@50ek1 110% 
Parers— Apple 
Advance 0 it ia doz. $4.50 
| Sete aagerieeco # doz. $5.00 
TL hencauncemmeadianies -.---@ach $5.00 
PE cakesesnsaghshsennenssacon each $7.50 
SORE, MOD, 00 scaccceesesed each $16.00 
Family Bay State........... doz. $12.00 
hudson’. Little Star......... doz. $4.00 


? 
Hudson's Rocking fable....# doz $5.50 
Improved Bay State # doz. $27.00@30.00 


New Lightning.............. Pdoz $5.50 
..  & esate: # doz. $4.00 
EE WU, 5 occ ccccakesenwed # doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98 eocce ? doz, $5.50 
White Mountain........... @ doz. §4.00 
Potato— 
NS 6 dik otek Gebebaeeemed % doz. $5.50 
White Mountain Sobastchnin # doz. $4.50 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899...... e+e. 0@I0L 10% 
Pigeons - Clay 


marke’ 8 Black Birds, f.o b. factory, 
per a 8.75 
See also 7raps, Target. 
Pinking trons— 
See [rons, Pinking. 


Pins— Escutcheon— 
an, Te een 60% 
ir or Fo’. |? eee 60% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil- 
Factory Shipments—Carload lots 


Standard, 2-6 in.... occcc ccc F0G5S 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in.... 2.2... 70k 10% 
RT << nuciitive baiiein Benen ail V5 10L5% 


Nore.—Freight allowed on Carload lots, 
Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 


Tubes, &c.— 
Less than Carloads to Consumers. 


Merchant Pipe. Galva- 
Black, nized 
4 to % inch......... --61% 48% 
44 to 10inch ...... .68%% 6% 
Boiler Tubes Up to 
Steel. 22 feet 


1to 1% inch and 2% to 5 inch in- 





CLUBIVE...+0 . 65% 
2? to 2% inch, inclusive oececes sOO0h 
6 tO 10 INCHES, . ccc cccersceccccesss 69% 

Jron. 
1to1%inch and 2% in,........... 434% 
1% to9vinch........ egccenncccce nett 
eS aaa 53% 

Casing, Cut Lengths. S. & 8. 
$ to 3 dnokh......2+ genweenctces 53% 
344 to inch...... sos cescavess ioc 8 
444 to 12% inch o ccvens clean 


NoTe.—Prices are largely “nominal ow- 

ing to scarcity of Pipe, Jobbers are ob- 

taining almost any price they ask. 
Pipe, Sewer— 

Standard Pipe and Fi Eger to 24, in, 
New England . 70% 
New Y o- and New Jersey....... 73% 
Ohio and Michigan.. 8m 
Carload lots are gene rally ‘icite . 

ered, 


Planes and Piane Irons— 


in-~ 7 
Molding “4 @40e 10% 
Bench, 4 ‘irst ait Pi stg 
45d 10@ LbB1085% 
Bench, Second wena caine 


00. 

Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. C 
50% 10508108106 
354 


ro 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co)........... 
502 10@50810810¢ 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes 10 
or. wee seen, (Stanley R. & L. 
Co. seseeeee ROK IU@25K 10105 
Sargent’s. 50&10&10¢ 
Piane Irons— 





Wood Bench Plane Irons......... 
S05 @ 30 1054 
nett DOGG, ..0nsni0rtesctncsinsseanebscnun 
Stanley R. & 1.. Co.. BUR TO@SIRI ORI OE 
Se Be NEN axvsecescy sented 2&5S25E 


Planters, Gorn, Hana. 


Kohler’s Eclipse............ +» ® doz. $9.00 
Piates— 
e os nesseee $4@QhLe 
Self Sealin Pie Piates S s ry: Gos'G 


doz. $ 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers : 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1, Lb@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1.35@$145 





Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in, 
$1 75 onap $2.75 $3.76 
Acme Nippers. ereccce socce 50R5S 
Bernard's 
Parallel Pliers, oes coeesccede Sens 355 
Paragon Pliers.. terceeees + DURST 
BAG PEOER. 00 00000 csccveces occceces 50&5¢ 
Elm City Fence Pliers...............35% 
Cronk Hanger Co.: j 
American _ 2 ennai eater w 75&10¢ 
aaa eshuved 60% 
Improved Button............. eo  F0810¢ 
Reubh’s Pattera, ... 2.00. ccccccccscscs 50¢ 
Combination —% GEROTB. s osccs ecu 25% 


and Pools 50 sOkDS 
P,, S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting oo a 


10@°.9 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal one’ 


ting Pilers. 
Utiea Drop Forge & Too 1Co.: 
Pla and Nippers. . kinds....... 
Plumbs and evels— 
Plumbs and Levels “IITA IO, 





Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14 
Davis Iron, ae Nus, 6 to49 


amen B. wcccccersse 

*ocket Levels........ 79RTOR 10; é 

Stanley R.&L.Go e768: 
TOR10@70R108 | 

Stanley’s Duplex..... 25&10@2 wae > 


Woods’ Extension. ...................33! 


Poachers, Ege— 

—— Steam E ig Poachers, ® doz 
No. $7.20; oy SLi. 06 No. 3 
$11 06; No. 4, $14 le cocccccest 5 
Points, Slaxiore® - 

Bulk and 1 lb, papers.. th, 10\4c¢ 


%-lb. papers........---: lb. lle @ 

44-lb. papers. ve--. lb 1iK%e@ 
Poke Animal— 

Ft. ro kes, Mawkeve....... # doz. 84 


Ft. Madison, Western. 
Police Coods—— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.. 
_ 33s SE eagle. 
Polish—Metal— 
Prestoline Liquid, ae . (ly pt.), ® rr 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $ 73... 
Prestoline Paste 
Go 


...¥# doz, 83 


ee eeeccccsccecese . “46a10 


e William Hoffman : 
. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, 





— 50¢; # gr. 84.50; %® boxes, + 
oe $1.25; | ® boxes, # doz. $2.2° 

8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.2! 
Uv. gr. $12.00. 


wk ey irr potas Polish, ® doz 


bn’s White 
Wynn s Sih te Silk, ey: pt. cans, 
ilbesact'enkbsabiscctenen pabsesequoens $2.00 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® 5 
ve 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 4 pt. *;, ala 
aoz, 7 NT 
Black Jack Paste, % ® cans. #® (pre. 89.00 





Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00...... 50 
Joseph Dixon's, # gr. $5. Tne Ay 
Dixon’s Plumbago.................. 
Fireside... sata AY * 5S 
Gem, ® gr. ‘$4. DP idaveces notes luz 
coreneee. eccccccccccoeses ecccee * gr. $3.50 
TL nxn ccan peieeetesintine ih % ger. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 4¢ pt. cans.. 

Ww # doz. $1.50 
Black 5 Silk, 5 ® pail............. each Tie 
Black Silk, 44 ® box......... # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box......... 8 doz.80.7 
Black Silk, eRe ® doz.81.00 
Poppers, Corn— 

‘ound or Square ; 

Pibcccsee esee.. oe GTO. $7.00QS7.5 
134 Qt. rceceseccces+ G10. 950@ 1000 , 
ies cnt nee eccseees GTO. 10.59@, 11.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 


Potato Parers— 
See s’darers, Potato, 
Glue— 


Fete wee Pewee tt 


Powder— 
In Canisters : 
ee 2 OL, 5 ccocancnnencnce 
Fine Sporting. 1b each..... . 


Rifle, 8 Sea ee ae 15e 
Bie, 14d. OB0h.. 6000000 ae” 


In Kegs: 
Duck, 644-Ub. kegs... ....ceceee. $2.2 
Duck, 12%4-lb. kegs........... $4.25 
Duck, 25-lb kegs......... 
Rifle, 644-lb kegs... 
Rifle, 124%-lb, keys. 
Rifle. 25-lb. kegs.. 

Ke’ 8 Seint- Smokeless: 

(25 ® bulk).. 


1k). 
Quarter Keg (64 Bb uli) | 


ee ee 


voce ccceSe 








Case 24 (1 B cans oulk)...... 
Half case :1 ® cans bulk).... - $4 5 
Kee s Smokeless: Shot Gun Rifle 
(25 ® bulk)...... $1200 $15.00 
He ” Keg (12'6 ® bulk) 6.25 9.7% 
uarter Keg (644 ® bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 m cans bulk)..14.00 17 00 
, om ease 12 _ ® cans bIk)7.25 875 

re 
Fru uit and Jelly— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co................20@25¢ 


Pruning Hooks and 


Diamond B. No. 2, ca: e lots..# f dom $8 0 
Diamond + No, 3, case lots. ® doz. 7 y 
Gyat with , ® doz. $18; No. 2 2, $1 
Miller's Falls, No. 3. per doz. $13.00. 
15&10) 
Pelican ® doz. $9.00..............40&8108 
Scranton, Case te: 
No. | (large), ® doz. $6.50; No. 2 large 
$s. 75; No 3(small), és. Bt Ze. tS (larg« 
50; No. 3-B (small), $*.00; No. 2-1 
(large), $450; No 3-D (small) $4 00. 
Pulleys—Single wheel; 


te geo 9. pe 
24 ak 
Hay Fork, ‘Swivelor Solid Tye... ee 


“en 


Pm .doz. 70 9 
nch 


doz, $1.35@1 
Hot House.doz $9.65 ——e - 
Inch..... 14% i% 1% c 
Screw..... doz.$0.15 .%G 25 .3 
ixeeties 1% 2 2% at 
GE, ocaone doz. $0.39 10 .56 
Fach... .. 1 1% @ 2 
Tackle doz. $0.30 45 65 1. 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction.. ft 
— manila Friction. ..60&1 
ay For’ n Ficto »} 
# doz. $12.00...... .. oe 
Electric Light ........ 


Side, Anti-Friction................ “én 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or Roun 


End per doz., 1% in., 13¢,; 2in.. 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, pe 
duz. 134 in.. 12c.: 2 in., 15c 


Anger Vortise, with Face Plate, p: 
ad z., 4in , 18c.; 2 in., 156e. 
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v 


.134in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
non ‘Sense, 134 in.... ® doz., 18 ¢: 


¢. 
Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 24ain...... 

ai ~ # doz. 25¢ 
». @, 206 Mice stesiiccccsce «-® doz. 20¢ 
xtra for Plated Finish. ..,% doz. 20¢ 
- xtra for Anti- Friction Bronze 

Bushing. .....00 ..cse.sees # doz 1%¢ 
id Rapids ‘Ail Steel Noiseless. ... 40% 
| No. Ys... 134 in.. # doz., 16¢ 


gara saewen acu 13g _ 16¢; 2 in. | a 
“4, Troy....154 In., 1 ¢; 2in 
3 gat te te eS Bin. 108 
kle Bloc ks—See Bloc 
Pumps~ 
re beece eereerereeeeees .60@ scale 


her Wpowb.cccccscescesseI6Qoo-e% 
os pi eee. 2000000 obi 
mp » isothore “Lower and Plunger 
j alvee—Per gro.: : 
h 244 2% 2% 
$? "20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
b.. = 3% Shy 3% L 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 b10 
rnes Dbl, Acting (low List 50¢ 
nt & Walline’s Fast Mall. tiow list).50% 


ot & Walling’ 8 Pitcher Spout besete +-13% 
id’s Suction Pumps, U. a. Co.,....20% 
iver’s Pumps. low list. .........+. -50¢ 


yntractors’ Rubber Dieonreg= Non- 


yee be & L. Block Co......... -30% 
evolv Shing (a \Phubes). 1 doz. $3. 75@4.25 


Naddlers’ or Drive, good, .doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, good ere 


65@1 75 

Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel oe . 50% 

Bemis & Call Co.’s Check..... Geccese -- 05% 

emis & oa Co. = Spring pesessccecoens oon 
Niagara Hollow Punches............-. 

Niagara Solid Punches... .........55&10% 

Steel Screw, , a > ae. 2 — ..40% 
oliow, P., © CBs cases 

Tinners’ 350i 38é5< 


rinner: Seta, P., 8. veh # doz., 
ere 60% 


Raii- Barn Door, &c.— 


Cast lron, Barn Door: Prange Screw 


Holes for Rd, Groove Wheels: 
se 58 % In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $5.00 100 feet. 
inguler. for Sq. Groove Wheels : 
mall. Med. Large. 
ont. 60 1.95 2.70 100 feet. 


sliding Door, Brnzed Wr't Iron, ft.644c 
Suding Door, Iron Painted....24@3ec 
= — Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 


600 pce 1b. 36. .30% 
crouk’s Double Braced Steel Kail, h 4 


POOL. . occccescceesecscccescecescecccce 
cronk’s O.N. 9. Rali.........>+--« ‘Se 
Lanes’ O.N. T., ¥ 100 ee 7 inch... he thd 


Lanes’ Standard. ¥ 10 


Lawrence Bros.’ .........+-se08 7 


Me <inney’s None Better.. 


McKinney eeesess eve eases f 


stowell’s Cast Rail. 
stowell’s Steel Rail, Pial 





stowell’s Wrought heaex Plain. "Sue 


\ Wj ome; Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 l, 16-tooth 


Shank.....81.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socaet... .$1. 65 1.30 1.95 2.10 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 


Cast Steel....... Gee cccess OT 
Malleable........+ o--. 0B 10@75B5% 
Lawn Rakes, Me tal Head, per doz., 
20 - 22 293.25@3.59 
4, teeth ..... .33.60@3.75 


Fort Madison Red Head Lawn. 2 83 B35 
Fort Madison Blue ‘Hea! Lawn.....83 00 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 aud 80 ieern... 


# doz, “$i. 00 


Kohler's: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, ® doz......$3.60 


Paragon, 30-tooth, ? doz 


Lawn uee », 24-tooth, # doz,....83.75 






Paragon, 24-tovth, ® doz..........838.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz... ..$3.00 
Malleable — 14- tooth ® doz. $2.25 


i Rasps, i ° Horse— 


cecccecetess ra | 


Heller Bros. . -TOR5t 
McCaffrey File Go Horse Rsps. 60K 108! 5% 
New Nicholson Horse Kasp..... AVK105 


See also Files. 
zors— 
BI. ccccgssse8scesecccece +o0e-cebeece 70s 
Fox Razors, No. az. @ doz. $20. 00) 
Fox Razors, No 44, ..® dz $24.00$ 2 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Piatina,® doz , = 

$24.00 


Silberstein : 


carbo Magnetic... 
Griffon, No, 6... 





Griffon, NO. WW... ..scesece. sees. ooo ISD 
40% 


All ober RaZOres..e se. oe cceeesees 
poe deg rs. ececccccoscccce MUS 


Razor S Strops— 
Razor. 
Fishing— 


Secle 
Hendryx Aluminum, German Silver, 
Golu, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo 
auc Salmon, Single <p Mult ply- 
in and Quadruple, all sizes........ 


endryx ingle A Action Series. 1638p" 
N, 202P and PN, 102 PR and 


PRN, 202 PK and P 304 P and 


PN, 60304P and PN, 503 and 502N, 


802’ and 802N, 02084N, Competitor. 
lendryx Multiplying and Quadruple 
Series, 3004N and, PN, 4 and PN, 


stakeapeare,Sty1eC.. +0 eeeceescsesecee 
SRG, cncthsenentaesenteceanns 
i =e 
Vickel Pla ii thiovesadest 


Thereisa good deal or irregularit 
ices af 2, especially in 


2004N, 2904Pand E PN, N.00200¢PN, 0924 
1 002<N, 5009N and PN 40& 


Registers t Sept. 2, 1901. 


‘onzed sete were e OOO eeeettetenee 





£570@70e5% ict 


ectro Plated...... 


‘apanned, and some jobbers and manu- 


Se are using the old list. 
volvers— 


ney CLION, co esscccceccesss BO@S5EC 
nuble ACHON. ..ccccccccccceses+ «1.90 
ULOMAHE 20c.cccce coccccesceecePe75 


SGU ERNNS cas Ses cdaccceecee cuts 





Cc yee, Ke yhole, SR vccne 


aie Crain ortant Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt. .+Der gro $7.50 


Hack Saws— 


# doz. $5.50@6.00 


eas and oe 
oceseee @ doz. $3.00G3.19 


He + Saw r rains: . cudichucicsenwer ot 


Hack Saw Frames. 
Sa 


Bemis & Call Co "3. 
CED GEE, cc cccceccses seeeeeseceesees 
a. new Pat... «60 


Hog Rings and Ringers—_ 
Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, $'..' 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 5 


Griffin's Hack Saw Frames > _ ; 
Hill's | Ringers, Mal, pe doz 


Griffin’s Hack Saw ®lades 


Star Hack Saws and Blades.........i5 Disston’s Star and Monare! 


Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00 
Nos. 5 ond 4, Cross Cut,$23 


Blair’ s Ringers. . 
Barnes’ No. 7, $15 
Barnes’ Scroli Saw Biades.. 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Serolt Saw, 
boring attachmont, 
with boring attachment, §$2( 
Lester, comple e, $10.00 
Rogers,complete, $4.00... 


Scale Beams— 
See Beams. Scale. 


...per gro. #6 06.3 25 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $1.00@,1.10 
SI cs noxoewaten oo gro. $6. 00 








T >, 
‘Rivets and Burre— aintor F ositive, ® doz. $18 
‘op Shar 
Chicagi + hee! & M 
Smith & 4emenway & ay 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $1 4. 402. 
Sharpeners Sk ate 
Eureka Skate Sharpener.... 
,ahaves, Spoke— 
ee — os 


a6tntecsess 70@70410% 
ivet Sets—See "ae 


Scale 
nd Pomity. “Turnbull's... .80Q@30k 10% 
s—See ee 7, oak anc 


Hatch. Piatform. Yoztollbs.do2z$5. 

\% ee 
neler Anti-Fricts Two Platforms, 4 0z Bailey’ s (Staniey R. * i. Co 
arn Door, Sargent slist ~ Union Platform. : P “ “ o Me on 
. Striped$1 85@2.15 


Cronk's Rrinkerhoff. 


Btowell’s Barn Door Stay...® “doz. $i. 35 
Grocers’ Trip Seales .. 
Pelouze Sea'es—He weehoid.. 
Confectionery, Postal, Ice, on. 
“TheStandarda”’ Portables .. 
*‘TheStarniar?” R. R. and Wagon. 


Straight “Trim mers, Pe 
Best quality, Jap 
tet ecco 00% ine we 


e— 
asi 7-16 in. and laraer 
- ++01d. UM@IZ 


Acme eis NG cn accde wo 
Hetnisch’ 8 Tailors’ (a i “ “ 
Wilkinson’s Hedge 
Wilkinson’s Sheep 

Tinners’ Snips— 


Manila Hay Rope. Ship, No 1, doz. $3 50: aad 


a Ye oe pe (s. rn’; & L. Co. ) 
30& 


Sisal.7-16 in.and largerlb. 
Sisal............34-inch.,lb. 
Sisal .\4 and 5-16 in. ... 
—— Hay Rope, 2 to 10 


*™ rred, Medium 


Steel Laid Rlades il 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Rerlin : 


ram 
Bonanza Window Screens..... 40@4 
| *fnch & Griffin Mfg. Co's. 7 to \ 
i 


Fiver Pattern W ndow Scr en. 60@8085% 
MaineWindow Screen Frames 4081 ORS 
Perfection Window Screens 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. . 


\4-in, and larger Ib. 1 Niag: +. patee Lae Weeseeked ceuGunnaienenl rth 


~in, and larger Ib. 
“-in. and larger lb. 


Ssoscocceceecescoesese 204 

Pruning Shears and Toois— 
Cronk’s Grape Shea 
Cronk’« Pruving ahe ars, 
Disston’s Combined 
and Saw, 2 doz. $15.00. 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # don. $12. 00 


Porter’s Hummer Window Screens. 


~ 





Thread No. 1,% in. and up Ib. Porter's Klondike Window Scree: 18 oo 


Thread No. 2, 4-in. and up Ib. 
lb 


Y 4 } Wabash Spring a Screen. 
arn, 4 in and up 


Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers. Screw. 
Screws- Bench and Hand— 


John T. Henry Mfg. Company ~ 
Prunieg. Shears,all Lot” 8. ,soqeoass 


er Hammock - 
Covert Mfg. Co........... ccecceesee eS XIE 
Covert Saddlery Works........... 8085: 





Nz aie v’s Dg runing Shears. 


Sheaves—Siiding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction 50 
Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, om nt’s list, 


Hand, R. Riiss “iid ‘tag Hi 
Coach, Lag and Hand Fail 
Log. Common Point, 


ules— 
Boxwood, .75@108 104104 10@.754h10 


. Sik 10L10@ Lk 108 10 108 10% 
Cc hapin- a spinaaus ns Co. : 


et 





Coac h and ‘Lag. Gimlet Pi int. *-F 


tee eereeee "508108 


‘iaetbeina7 5LINK1N&I1NG 
oaawt 35& 1LO@35& 108107 


t . 
— sL _ - Pena Rail, ‘hist aon, 


Jack Screws 
Standard List.. 


Millers . alls, Roller 
eceqeenegeessoeduenen -- 506 a: 50k Vt 


f Shells, E tea ort 
— Sne Is, Empty 
First quality, all vauses 60454 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 gauge.. 
B5&5% 


ad trons—See Irons, Sad. 

Emery Paper |; 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth, 

Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
ash Locks~—see Locks, Sash. 
ash * Weights— 


Sausage Stuffers or Fill 


Flat or Rou —, Head, Tron.é Paver Shells. E eA 


Flat or Round Head, 


Set and Cap—" 
Set (Iron or Steel) 


New me Primrose" 


20 ange pesteeeeemeshees+psasecdcaed 15 


Saw | Frames -See Frames, Saw. Climax Club, angen. aniage 10 nnd 
ets—See Sels, Saw, 


ools—See Tbols. Sa.v. Man ufac ture: rs’ pr inted dise ounts ; 


ee oesee e537 Q@I04 
aig 


Nitro. Repeater, 10, 12 iéand a0 
ga 15% 
timp end Metal ‘Lined, 10, 12. 16 and 


Loaded with Black Powder.....L0@54 
i Smokeless Powder, 


Round He ad, Tron, 
Flat Head, Brass 
Round Head, Brass.... 
Flat Head, Bronze...... ee 
Round Head, Bronte 


a ead’ eed peseencésesie 50@50&10< 
Seam eaei ee HPCmE A a aie 


s Cuts 
Mulay. Milland Drag . 
Man Saw 


NoTE.— Extra 5@10¢ 
Scroll Saws—Scee Saws, Seroil. 





Hand. ‘Compass, &.. Smokeless Powder. 


Garealer om ¢ one suserted Tenth, enon, Horse, | Mule, ac.— 
F. o. b., oe 
Tr0W ous servasene 





See Trade Report. 


Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaihs, Scythe. 


a Crosscuts........ 
Mulay, Le = “me 2 


Woodsayv ~ tudes 
7 Lg Nos. 38, 99, 9, 16, aii, 


72? 
Pilon "Noa *5 107, 10 
0, 00, ee. ° 


pardon *s,all sizes. e keg.. 


ot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb, bag.. 
Drop, B and larger, per 25- 5-b. bag. ; 





TRAST PCIEG, ccc cccess- seccccccccccs 25@304 


Awl ‘and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets :  25-Ib. bag. 
“ ‘ood Hdle., _— herr $2.00@2 Chilled, 25 Wb. bag.. 
Dust Shot, 25-lb, baa.. 
Tatham’s Chilled.......--..........) @17 
Note.—There ts some trreqularity in 
prices because jobbers often underseii 
the sn ge turers. 





A'ken’s Sets, Awl and Tools 
No. 20, ) Ae me Pid. 00.. 

Compass and Key Hole § aw 

frames wees Saws.. 





Staz ey 8 ie :Xeelsior 


No. 8, 
* JOR O@d0d nabs 
Garden Tool § 
Ft. Madieon Rakes, att l ond Hoe... 


Circular ana Mill ....... 

CrossCuts. list Jan.i 

Hand, Panel and Rip 

reales and Mill. 
nd. &c 


gh cuts list Jan. i, 





9.90 

C ie cveland Pate 10.20 
Cs. 

8d Grade. kth Gra le 





Ri nd. Blk. and Poi.. 





50% 
Crescent Ground Gross Cut Saws..35< 
Man Cc 4081 





cee 8. 
Cleveland Pat'n 8.40 
All other sizes add 30c dae 
Black deduct 30c doz. 
Note.—The above are the regular Asso- 
often shaded 





a. Lene and Drag’ Saws. es oq 
Cannon s Diamond Point. # gr. ‘sis. 255 | 








Saell’s Corru rated, C up Pt. }ergro,$7.50 ctation prices but are 


66 


THE IRON 








Jobbers $0.50@1.00, and Common, Plain 
Back Shovels aregenerally sold by jobbers 
at avout $6.75. 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunier’s Imitation.gro. $11. 00@ 11.50 
Buffalo Metallic array SxS & Go... gr: 





Arg 

Siz $13.80 $id-00 
PJ. ° Mfg. Co.: 

Eclipse sapend esboncenesesooes ¥ gr. $11.00 

Electric Light caeees # gr. $11.00 

Hunter’s Genuine. # gr. $12.50 


No Name, Hunter's 
| IE -? _— 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour ‘Sifte: 
# doz., $2.00 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
rer 1h 16 18 20 
Black. full size...$096 98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size . $1.05 1.08 1.10 1.80 
Black, scant... f $0.78 80 .838 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nesied, GOZ. 22... $0.65Q@0.75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz...... s 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz ....... .90@1.00 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list .......:..0.0% 65@65a 108 
Note.— There ts not entire uniformity 
lista used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel— — 
New Era, Galv’d and Enuameled,. Bhar 4 


see Oe weer sees estes eee eeese 


New Era, Painted .........-+.0-+++ 60&10% 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Galvanized........ 50% 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Enameied...........- 50% 


Skeins, Wagon- 
Cast Iron, ... cecceveecees oe TIPl0@75% 
Malleable Iron........+-++-4O&10@50% 
Bae .ncreoccce ovecececsss oMIQ@WE10S 


Slater” ctory meted - 
“D” Slates.... ..-.-. 50&10&10k 108 
Unexcelled, etc., ‘Noiseless Slates .60 
@& 8 tens x 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates ..60& 





7 tens &54 
Wire Bound. ......+0+e000-50L10R5S 
Web Hinge........ ebtneen: mnnehen 50% 


law Cutters—See Cutters. 
licers, Vegetable— 


Sterling $ B.00.....c.cccce.cece oo .0e0 BBM 
Snaps, Harness— 
German........++ scecees. AO QWEI105 





Covert Mfg. Go. 
DOPDY. ...2--s000 eoceccoccce 
High Grade. .......scescesssevcess -- 45824 
JOCKEY ....-0--eeeeee eoecce ccccccces 4u&2% 
Cs eeeeceoesscess co ecccccce coos 45825 
y oy STREP once encnerenateses - W&2 
Covert’s Saddiery Works 
CLOW. <.ccescccee co o00eeee coccece oe008US 
German, ....+0+ eocece sseesceeeeees OOS 
Model. .......00 ecvvccevcece eccccccece 606 
Triumph. .....0+.++. c00e0 eserececoccos 608 
W. & #. T. Fitch Co.; 
BristOl ......20-ccccccescevccecees 
BAM pil. ....eecceeeeee 
GOTIMAD..ccceccccce 
National... 
Perfect.. 
‘Slipper. . 
Champio 
security... 
VACCOP. ....cccccccccccesccese 
Oneida = wade 
Soud Steel.. epee 10% 
Solid swite:. *°85&10@85 10&10% 
Sargent’ 's Patent Guarded ...... 66362102 
Snaths— 
Boythe...ccccesscecserees one AS PERS 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
ering trons— 
Sgids Bes frone Ruiderina, 
oke Trimmers— 
Spoke. tg eG st 
ons an s— 
Spoons Jer Plated— 
Good Quality....«.. seme 
Oe eae: d0@60k 
International Stiver Co. 
ae ao Bros. and bere 


ePTETEIeTeree ee ees 


Anchor, Rowers Brand. .............. 


wm 

Wm. Rogers & Son............+0+ -00& 105 
Simeon L. & Geo. i. Kogers Co,: 

Silver Plated Flat Ware............. 60% 

No. 77 ohie Piated Ware. re doelus 
pe 


German Silver..... 608 108 108 
Simeon L. & Geo 4. —— 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special -. 


Tinned lIron— 


a oseeeeper gro, L5@5Jc 
Tables ...ceee bonne per gro. 900°@ $1.00 
Springs— 
P & _Beor= 
Gem (Coll).. = - 





Star (Coil). 
Torrey’s Rod, 
Victor (Cotl).. 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
ay and Wider: 
lack or % Bright, lb........ ee 





Bright, b.. eovebpensesé Sac 
Painted Seat ‘Springs : 
1% x2x 26 and smaller, per pr L5@48c 
1% 22228 perpr.. .... - 5244 @56c 
1% x82 28 and narrower, per pr. 
70@75c 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise icinash ebheneeeesenmenell 25@298 
Phila ote x. 1, @ dos. $12; No. 2. 
BLS; No. 9, GBS. ....ccccccccccccescees 30% 
Sauares~ 
Nickel plated.. 2 Sed Jan. ee 
Btecl and Tron... { .s.se.000% 75% 
Rosewood Hdl Try wares & — 
DEE <st6nestiacnsinll 608 108 10@7 “0% 
R.. Hdl. Try my Bee 
1 10@f 
eston’s Try Sq. and Tberate. suite | Sea 


8q 
interbottom’s Try and Miter..... BOa108 





Squeezers— 
Lemon— 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@#ss.60 ; No. 1, $6.25@$6E.. 50, 
Wood, Porcelain 1 ined: 


Cheap cia ...doz. $2.00R22.76 
Good Grad>...... doz, $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron........ .. doz. $0.75@1. - 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. ow? ce 
Jennings’ Star......... #® doz. $1.55@1.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. ......0.0<...l. 7@7Mec 
Electricians’, Association espe 


8081041048 10% 
Fence Staples, same pri ue Ba 
Wire. See Trade t. 
Poultry Netting. Saphee.. — b.. 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... S4Osie 
Steels, Butchers’— 


EEE sovcee 30% 
Foster Bros’............. pace ooenseee 
ay. Cutlery CO. ...... 2.00.00 0OS 
C&A. MSTA. 2.0.00 cccevcccvaccened 40% 


Steelyard,...............25@s5@10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
 —_ ae L0@ 
Gavgner pe cae be ny. Peet - wf 
ardner Die Stoc 
Green fiver. ne jer 
Lightning Screw winegnes o eeccceeesccscece 25¢ 
Little Giant 
Reece's New Serew 25@30¢ 
Curtis a Ratener Die Stock. 254 
Ston 
"Scythe puenee— 


6% inch, $8.00 per 


“ inch. §: $10.30 
gro. nec 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1301 lis 
Black Diamond 8. 8 # gro. $12 
Lamoilie 8. 3 .......... # gro. $11.0 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. $9. 
Green Mountain 8. 8.. $ ge. .00 | 
To 


xtra Indian Ponds. 8. . $7. 
No. i Indian Pond 8. S..#® gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. $4.50 
Leader ked End 8.8.... gro OD 
Balance of 1¥0! list SBi4% 2 
Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Of], Double Grit..... Sum 
Grit, Corundum Axe, Single or —. 








Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: # Db 
Arkansas Siono.No, 1, Sto5\¢in.$2.89 
Arkansas Stone.No.1,5}¢tosin. $2.50 
Arkansas Slips N i pave _ceese .00 
Lily White ashita 4to81:....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... 60¢ 


Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in..50¢| % 
Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 in. .40¢ [a 
Washita Stone, me a. 4 to8 ia. .30¢ 
Lily White Slips. . © veces cecce BU¢ 
SREY DONE ED, «. cancasteveconteeed 90¢ 
Washita Slips, pete. . seve BOG 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... ........- 70¢ 
India Oil Stones (cutine eae 25% 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® B &¢ 
Hindostan No. 1Small....... "8D wet 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ............ 8844% 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 to8 in. # D&0¢ 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... We 8 
Queer Creek Slips..........-.s.0++ hag 
SL INO, winenenerenstan sevenn 


FORE eR Oe Hee meee ee ee ee eeeeereee 


Natural ¢ Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife Hones, 
® doz 


PRR TES: AA 
or Kitchen Sand Stone, ¥ 
mi .. ~ neg etGaee nak akissaiel ; 
Emery Oil, # doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
ee 
Stops, Bench— 


seeerecccce 


Stops, Window~ 


 £. — | eRepeteters 


Stove Boards—_ 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 


Straps, Box— 
Cary’s Universal. case lots..... «+8010 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55 
Socket... cccccrcrcesssece ov eeeGOZ. $1.75 


Strops, Razor— 





Smith & Hemenway UO........ .....06. 70% 
Stuffers, at 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ S@2saTMS 


ee ay Mfg. = list oa 


oe eee POPS ee cree eee teeteres 


TV ects Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, ‘99. 

Carpet Tacks, American 90B25 

American Cut Tacks... .90€80: 

Swedes Iron Tacks ...... 90 S0@ .... 

Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks 


Trimmers’ Tacks. ae ..90k26Q 
Looking Glass Tacks 
Bill Posters’ and 


Hungarian Nails.......... 
Common and Patent Brads 





Nors.— The above prices Se 
yy ht r Weights =a bd oi. extra Paty is given 


38 On 
Weights. 





AGE 


October 17, 195] 








Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks.....90-6 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. 


4 Ra - «508 10@ 60% 
See also Nails. Wire. 
is Tanks, Oil— 
merald, S.3. & Co.......... 30-gal . $3.20 
Emerald, S.S. & Co.....""... 60-gal., 3: 00 
ya City S.S. &Co., » O-gal........ $3.50 
ueeu C.ty 8. S. & Co, 60-gal.......8 





Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin. .... .40@10@50% 
Patent Leather. cccccccec cee tO Q@oueos 
a SE ig alee a eave LO@LOE5E 
Chesterman’s..........+. - 25@25R5E 
SN UII... cunenvnneson pas 40@40854 

Eddy’s Metallic. 7." 4k5% 


@33\4 
Keuffel & Esser Co. steel eps 
Lower list, 899. . 35% 


Lufkin’s Steel ae gies vos SSHGRES 

Lufkin’s Metailio.” - g0@s0esE 
Teeth Harro 

Steel Harrow Teeth. W plain or head- 

ed, bas? per lb... . —— eee 8346 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case..... caesend 8048 10@S08 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire...... oesees SOPIORSS 


Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland Wire Spr'n 
Galv. st el 532 x #14 nt * 1000.810. 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x os te. ? 1000.811 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x}1%in ® 000812. 
Galv, Steel 5 32x15 4 # 1000 $14. 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears. Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and UOpset- 
ters. Tire 

Tobacco Cutters— 

See Cutters, Tobacco. 


00 
-00 
00 
06 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
ee Oy ED nite oossenens ced 20@20854¢ 
aw-— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 404 
Simonds’ Improved......... er ccessas DSRS 
imonds’ Crescent.......... «+.» eres 090% 
Shi 
L. &1. J. White.. ell eeteccse coe -- 25% 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transoin. 


Traps— Fiy— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.. 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $10. 50@ 11.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon 
oz. $1.25@1.40: gro. $12.00@12 50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern. .....75@10k5S@SI0k54 
45@45&5¢ 
Hawley & Norton. _...... 65854658104 
1 


Victor (Onelda Pattern) ec ania T5@75&5 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 65&10@70&54 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.... 
en 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. $0.85 > 1.00 
American Pattern French Rat and Mouse 
No. ‘1, Detrott Marty Pattern, ® doz. 


~~. n‘e gro. lots, ® doz....... $4. 
No. ‘Detroit Marty’ Pattern, ® doz. 
sis: in 4% gro. lots, ® doz. . $3.90 


pear rr Pattern Mouse, # doz. 


lots, ® doz..... $1.75 
Diasond J At Traps.. _per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 
meat | French Rat and Mouse Traps 
e 


nuine): 
No. 1, Rat, Each $1.12\;.® doz. $12.00 
No.8, Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz. 
No. 314, Rat.® doz. $4.75; onto, 4 b 
OZ 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 


$2.75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 333s 


oe oe s Rat cae, No.1, 8 wy 
J 2, # gr. . $30.06 3 ere 
$18.00 panensesconncedsosunies evcecccccse 

Target— 

SE, GOK... cerdutecseotencscce oll 5.50 
Trimmers, Spoke— 

Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2........ccsccsee 408 
Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Pointing...........80% 
Disston Plastering a0gecccepncooosaness 
Disston “Standard Bran: "and Gar 


ie GREE. «00s oo snathboemsnenennad 40% 
Never-Breax Steel Garden Troweis._ a0 
Peace’s Plastering .......+-0.sseccsses- 30% 
Rose Brick and Plastert ng + 00eD&5t 
Woodrough&MeParlin,P’ st’ring natal 25% 

Trucks,Warehouse, &c,.— 
B. & L. Block Co.'s list........occce-s00 


Stove Trucks, Improved pattern 
oeuy ¥ doz. $18.50 
hodel Stove Trucks. . . doz. $18.59 

bs Wash—_ 

Tubs, No.1 @# 


: 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 550 6.00 
Galvanized Wash , Cubs 8. 8. S$. & Co,): 


10 80 
Per dos $5 25 6.00 675 6.50 7 25 &.00 


Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 

Flax i BC B. 
No. and %-lb. Balls..22c the 
No. 19 and %-lb. balls..18¢ 20c 
No. 18, 4. and %4-lb. Balls..16c 8c 


No. th, 4 and %-lb. Ballsi5%ec 17%c 
No. 36, %4 and %-lb. Balls..16e 7c 





Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls. 
2 2@ * a 

Cee Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. 
Colton ‘Wrapping, 5 Balis to it 
according to quality. ..10«c 
a 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and - 


American $ Ply Hemp. i i-lb. Balls 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and Ke 
a ring Twine)..... .... ye 
India &-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Dalis.. C 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... > 
2,3,4 and 5-Ply ute, %-lb. Balls. 
9 ’ 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. 


No. 264, Mattress, 4 and ena. $7¢ 
PPO © OO Bc ceccascccveseceea Dh 


V ises— 


Solid Boz.. 


4 


Co cevcccoceccs - F0Q Hix 


Paralle!l— 
Athol Machine Co,: 





40% 
Fisher ! 5 Norris Double Screw... .15&10 
Hollands’: 


ES Eee ee 40 M 
SRA eet eocecces 65&5 
ET EE OEE cua d we seascccencced soa 80% 
Massey’s Perfect.........0..+++005 15@20< 

Meitamer. mes 
n swansed % 
Combination. , Quick ‘Adj... sb ukeueeéens 40< 
MPRENTI is 50 coceicoccetsecess 15@Ws 
DINE catneetubastentons edeheshtse- 20 
Miller’s Falls. . . 560&104810¢ 
Parker’s: 





Victor... 
ulars 
Vulcan’s 
Sennen Pipe.. 
Prent 
Sa — 3 
Snediker’ sX.L 
PE cnschnecantebentesensass +». 20@25¢ 
an A BI OO <contnensentsetecnced 40s 
Saw Flilers— 
Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; No.3, $16..... 50¢ 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp ‘and Guide, # doz 
= 25% 
ND, cane piadubisetears metanede sss 60¢ 
Wertworth’s Rubber “Jaw, Nos. 1, 
are shbos ha nke ndittiecconean anew 45&50% 
Miscellaneous— 
- ¥ & Keeler Combination ee * 
pakepenscesbecacobsasngnsneeesesees % 
Parker’s Combination Pipe 
BT Bartes... .ccsccccccsccece ecccecevecece 
187 Serels........ cevececcece ooeeee OORSS 
1D. BTO. ccccoccccccccccsecccocescccs 6.008 


W ace—Price Per M. 


eee are 60¢ ) 
9 and Dicsuebkcanscesskseha 


Dis Luk2% 





ly’s B E., 11 and larger. .$1. 0@1 75 
Kly'e P. E., 18 to 20'........ $3 00@3.25 

Wagon Jacks— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 

Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 

8.8. & Co, Reduced List...... ......408 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove Hollow Ware: 


Ground. TeTTererr iit itr er Titre 66% 
Un ound. «oe ccererceccccc cece 70% 
White ‘Enameled War 

Maslin — meee * 15d 1945 @50% 
Covered Ware: 

4inned and Vurned...... 


Lok 10@.041085% 
Enameled and Plain .50@50dé 10d 5% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
| Steel Ware, list July ’99. 
Agate Nickel 8: 8 “Ssge 
L. &G. Ona  — ne Ware.. aoe $4 
4 CREE WON e 0 c0000200020sh0 s0000 WA 10% 
Never Break Enameled. - 50&5@5081 0s 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized cn —e 


8 9 
Kach..... Se bee 55c 68c 
Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery Spiders va panmeannerul - 65@65454 
Avery — 40% 
Porcelained.......... ..... "5OR5@50& 10% 
Never Break ees and Griddles..... 
peg 
Never Break Kettles.................. 
Solid Stee} Fm ry Griddies. | “aba 
Goliad Steel MRettles. ....ceccscccvese 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled ....... “bonss 
Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: # dos 


Crescent, faraily size, bent frame.$3.00 
fied Star, — size, — 
protector... ates 3.00 
Double Zinc Surface 3 
we roteotor. family sise, Cate 


he queaenesaeete qnencsedanes $2. v0 
Single Zine Surface : 
Naiad, family size, open back perfo- 
Peibeccianesscovtaveien . .40 


flaginaw -- lobe, 
size, Ventilated 








a a. a 


ee ~ sé 
ee NO ee 


za 


QDWNDOHO VD 


fo) 
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34 Surface Some Foundries make price $1@$? | Brass and C Wire = Spools.. Combination Black... 
Mraas ‘King. | Single Surface, open wer. $108 ——= soc @60d 0% pa aw mp | Bri 
yeep -seensese s+eeeee$3.00 Well Buckets, Galvanized | Brass, list Feb. 26, WD sin wa gip eens 25% erences ce Gas Bigs ) Fuge. aeeeens ‘ 
Pails, Galvanized. Copper, list Web. 26, '96.......---..15%| Merrick’s Fattern........... elenaiee 
1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surtees, See Pails, van Cast Steel Wire AR yy Oy -= 
= Wheels Well— Stubs’ Steel Wire... ....$6.00 to &. 40% | Bindley Automatic..............00.., 
Washers 8-in., $1.56Q@1.75; 10-in., $1.30@2. 10; Wire Clothes Line, see sift re crcertancce ere 83 
Leet Axle 12-in.. $2.36@3.75: Lb- 3. Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. Coes’ Genuine...... 
a. eeneiletoanges| Winstertwie ites” rie arferuire Coote, |e tmaimis initia 
temteeceses 8 cerress 8510 " ae List April 1, 1901......... 35@10@...% | Ponohue’s Engineer............... 
l % 1 % 4 Inch, Bright and Annealed : Wire Cloth and Netting — Eagle.........ceccccccerccccesccoress SOR185 
El im Wrenches. 40% 
10o tio ie isc per 100 6109. --.verersee «a: I8APS@I2KLIOS | Galvanized Wire Netting. .35@35&5% E ‘lg’ Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws.. 83146 
wen or ee 10 to is... 78%4@10@7- 4d 005% | Painted Soren Cloth per i00 ft om Pocket sss.see-vosseee-ensestsrooe® 
cedolt.... 16 % % % % | 19t086......75RI1E24@75¢ l0k74% $1.00@1.10 | Hercules.............:sssecssess.cacuee 7 
isher8....$6.10 4.20 2.90 2.70 $.60| 27 t036.........75L108744@80k2%4% | Light Hardware Grade : Knife Sandie, “Machinista’ (W. & B.): 
l lots less than one keg add \4c per a 1 “ae 10@ 70254 2-18 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) - ft. - Case lots, tam Sa it aiedcwtigedian die 501 
add \c to list, o . . @1%c so 
har wget Alisa 19 to 26.. ..-.724@5Q72%4e108 | £-18 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) 29 ft... | Lmproved Pipe (W & 
Cast Solld Handles, P.S. & y: “bitoaiog : 
7 C a ” eeeee 
er % inch, barrel lots. per lb.,.... Coppered ?*” 724 L1@72 4 P1058 wi a Trade rs 4@? 4c RR dactdeawanscensivackes cxeeusd 
146@ Ic : re, Barb—See SDOF Wrought CGoods— 
C809.....00 éuseneneswan 7085 Q@ 70k 10% —See Ro Wire. s 
Washer Custers— 10t0 I... eb m@nenen| Wye, Rok i eee ee 
washin ing M Machines— oo Some . 7674 @ 1510248 Agricultural........... 70210Q75¢10% Carag or sates onal 
Washing. ho’ + yalacatan I@75h 10454 alas PUG iienceseeseceeonss: oo Covers Saddlery ny Works. Teimme cones 
water Coolers 6 0 th. .sevcrcee reassess TEQISETIGE | AMIRMUGE sees ceanssnnnesneoonngag 108 a 70% 
Mt . 16 to 18... seeseevenee ae oT 7814E5@754 | Baxter's 8....-.s.cssserseesserss-«:-O0810% | Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
> > = a b. #.90@3. 10¢ 97 to aerate aoe ome Galva eOveseccees S0bececeseceses Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters ., 
Weights. Sash-- Annealed Wire on Spools. TOREQ 30 Adjustable S........-..00s ieahuans S5&ds 
"e 22.50 Adjustable S Pipe...........see.-ceee Zinec— 
POF Cot, JD FUSSY... LED-SOGAELD Belgas Pattern 22.2 SORLOR | Shett..ececsccecessee seeveld 40@OG0 
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PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 













































White Lead, Zinc, &c Green, Chrome, pure......... 16 @29 |B Vv Linseed, City, bolled........-.. @68 
Lead, Foreign white, in Oll..... 714@ 9% | 4284. Red, bbis. 4» bbis, and kegs : -idoeag A oa aa 10 *at2 | Linseed: Siate and West’nraw 03 oon 
Lead. American White. in Ol: —_ 500 » A —.. sees ee @ 6 | Green, Paris.. 24 1 — Calcutta seed.... .. 5 

Lots of 500 ® or over........ > an Lith Sm PR Mini deteatonies @ 6} | Sienna, Raw.. 13 Lard, Prime......... coccccceces 16 OTT 

Lots less than 500 D........... <. $ 7 OE ig bois. and = Stenna, Burnt. 13 Lard, a WHE Es cxncaeseseaeue @54 
Lead, White, in oll, 25 ® tin Toros } bay oe @ 6 | Umber, Raw.. 12 | Lard. No. 1.......... eocccccecees 45 @46 

_ Dalle, ad d to keg pr ee aiegeate @ | ocher.French W 0 Benen +++ +34 @ O46 | Umber, Burnt....iiecciicee. O6@12 Cotton-seed, Crude. ...:.: ligw? *° @.. 

fad, White, tn ol 1956 ® tin Ocher’ Dutch Washed teeeeeees i: 4 5° — -seed, Suramer Yellow, eeu 
6. DEE Certs PS NTR iccncsenccennvetasenssedt 
alate in oft? to 8 as- ° a my EH ng va As aris Miscellaneous. cotton raced Summer Yellow.  88@89 
sor tins, to rice.. @ 1 off grades........... oe eee 
Lead White. Dry in bo. ance 5h 6 $* Orange Mineral, French... Ts 1deila a ceosian, © ten. beg XY es Wat: CN as cesnacunecaresd-e4 @.. 
Lead, American. Terms: On lots of 500 Orange wine German. ioaanee 846@ 94 eee ee 9.00510.00 Sperm; Natural Spring......... 60 @é6t 

Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 24% for cash if od. fed . ° peewee -- 8 @ 8% Chalk, in bulk. @ion 2. 508 2. 80 Sperm, Bleached Spring.. 63 @85 

paid in 15 days from date of invoice. ped. a ye ss eeeeteeees 444@ Hh) Chalk’ in bbls... #100 > e Sperm. Natural Winter........61 @63 
Zinc, American, dry........ DB 436@ 4% | Roa’ Turkey. E lise @ 3 China Clay English. .# tn 12.00.17. * perm, Bleached wae, soe. 56 @68 
gue. Paris, ed Seal, ory aan ak @ 8 Red: ween Engllah $ es Cobalt, Oxide 100m 9.269 2:50 ot Frime.... Wanceauscdgesvoune > esr 

nc, Paris, Green Seal, dry.... .. @ o SD ewencoseccccoos § GLU | a sate fnew ee ° oe 
Zinc, Antworp Red Seal, dry. .: @ é 83 Red’ Vouuon Engush os. 8091.75 Whiting: Commoa# aes . Abiga $5 where Natural Wnts” oo 
=e. vow Fe Green ea, dry -° @ 7M | Sienna, Ttallan. “Burnt and" o | Whiting. extra Gildere’.... “069 63 | Wome Bleached Winter........49 @49 
Zine, V v rench. in Poppy on” an urnt ou, g. . . Menhaden. Grade, Sound. .... 3 ozs 
Green Beal: “(i i‘“(C*(C#*C*@d*éC ggg WGC... .... 2g. wan nne- nee bern: 2: 

Lote of | tonand over.......... 1246 Sienna, Ital.. Raw, Bowd....... S50 Ti Putty Menhaden, Bleached Winter...31 @32 

Lots of less than 1 ton. .-....... ey oiane —, American, RaW. a0. Lig@ 2 ° Menhaden, Ex Bleached Winters @35 
zinc, V. M French, in Poppy Oil, on  pennnene jurnt gna gq | In Dindders.........s0.seeerere-see+- 82.25 | Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... 7@ 
feed Seal py —~— Soeapeoe 4 160 14@ In bulk. . see eeeseeseeeee evee]e20 | Cocoanut, Cochin.. 

Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 104@114 | Tale ees #100 M $1. 25 @1.50 | In cans,it toS®.... ..... oiie.ee03.25 | Cod, Domestic........ 

Lots of less than I ton............ 11@11' | Terra Alba, Fre COD is 60 9% Bi:h0 | In cans 12 ® to 25 B ws 1222.28 | Cod, Newfoundland 

Disoouxts. a M. 3 French Zine. —Dis- | Terra Alba, Ens mish >. et ro Red | ies 
counts to uyers 0 ots of one Or | Taees Alan’ 12... ee CSO I CO Aaniri¢t¢a Tisenantina £§| rneasaponined....... 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 24; 50 roe Alba, American oe eae | 4 Spirits Turpentine. — 

. Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. #® In Southern bbis.... ..........38 @33i¢* | Done peime Lagos. RD 

Dry Colors. Umber, T urkey. Raw & Powd, aie 3 In machine DDIS ...+0.....4..9860.39 ¢ | Palm, prime, Lagos........¥ ® "sue 
Bleck, Carbon See #D 8 @20 Geet, Bat. Am . ceeecccese 3 @ 3 cl 
blac rop, Amer.......... Zero 7 ’ ° mer. hescsevcces ° ue, 
black. Drop, Bng.......020-000+ 7 @li Yellow Chrome oe vee Bt @%5 | cabinet 114018 Mineral Olls. 

e8USbSCoos Seceeseoces meé ican Lead... Raamesvewes 9 

— pom. ap es ene 3 yore Quicksilver ynuik’. .. 70 — 1s @33 a 20 gravity, 25@30 — — 
Blue, Uelestisi......".. 18 D4 @B milion, Quicksilver, bags... .. @71 | FTORCN..-....+ , eapecccconcssacassesee 
Blue. Ohinese..... pees | a4 Vermilion, english impors.. 80 235 pape m my oa Black, a0 gravity, idcoida ehes. 10%@ ul 
Blue. Prussian...... '28 @34_ | Vermilion, Chinese. . + $1.0591.20 | er Gre White.” 1444916 | Cylinder, light flitared.7~-777"" 1430173 
Blue, Ultramarine... 7 4 2% @otere rn oll beseeeeoncessos Cylinder, pf ape ee line! 
grown, Vandy ke, Amer........ - Animal, Fish and Vege- — Ps pad gravity..... -- 124@12 
Oarmin Nowe. sen, * Ds si ve table Oils, Par: amine, ses gravity... ; 

oceeseercoe araiiine, re sereccceces 
Green, Chrome, selinang occdes “s Linseed, City, raw....... #gal 635266 In small lots 46¢ advance, 











THE IRON AGE. 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


UniTep STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 


Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, . . . . . : - - - $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THinD THURsDAYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 “ 
Dollar Edition, large number First THursDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, . - I.oo 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 

ONE INSERTION, = = = = = = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, -_— = = = = @ $45.00 

ONE MONTH, (stimes - = = = = 11.25 ONE YEAR, = = = = = = = 75.00 

THREE MONTHS, = = =» = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), - 232-238 William Street, - : - DaVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs 
Philadeiphia,-— - : Forrest Building, 117 119 South ‘Fourth Street, - + THomMAS Hopson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - : > - - Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - - gg beg se Manager, 

—_ . §H. E OBERTS, Business Manager, 

Chicago, ° * ° - - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - ) Geo. W. Cope, Resident Asso, ba 
Cincinnati, - +  «  « © Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager, 
St. Louis, - © «© «© + Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, oe ope ket ioe NEWELL. Manager. 
gS oe Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - - -  - WatterC, ENGLISH, Manager. 
Cleveland, - - - « + The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - = : - Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager, 


LONDON OFFICE: Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 


Remitiances should be made by draft, payable to the orderof Davip W1tt1ams Company, on aay banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O, Money 
Orderon New York. Whee Cesep comet stained, postage stamps of any countiy will be received, 

Newsdeaters or Beokseliers cay pet of the world may obeain 7" tron Lae ee through the American News Company, New York, U.S, A,: The International 
News Company, New York, U. 8. a ad London, Englard; or The San F ews Company, San Francisco, Cal., 5 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
a lron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # B; Square,0.8¢ 8 DB 
in. round and square 
ing wo tin x % to Lin... 
Refined Iron 


- ® D 1.85@1.95¢ 


? 














Ito 1% in. round -— square....... ¢ 
1% to 4in. x % to | —— SEE ; # BD 1.90@2.00¢ 
14 to 4 in. x4 to5 # Db 2.05@2.15¢ 
Rods-— and 11-16 round ‘and. square. # BD 2.25@2.35¢ 
Angles : Cts ® Bb 
Bin. x M4 tm. and larger....... cee ccceesecece cece 2.307 
3 to 34 RB, K BBG Miccoce..cocccccsccvnceccoretes SOE 
136 to 3 in. X34 10 ee wee 2.30¢ 
14g to 2% in. x 3- 16in and thicker. . 2.10¢ 
1 to 144 fm. K 8-16 IMm....... 2.00 -cevcersoveesseces 2 20¢ 
1 tO 13g KM ID....... 2.0. e cee ceereecccooccs coco B08 
BEEBE IR. cn coccccccccccccccceccvcsscccessosceccece 2 40¢ 
if XZ VG IM... .ccccccccsccccgceescccesene . 2.50¢ 
BE EE BE UR, .cccncvesdecvcncetecsenvecseses ° 3. 50¢ 
v2 X B-SS im....ccccee eoccceccccece oe 4.50¢ 
8: 
Tin. osccce do cocosessecce pebbs cebSdes es 66tenneensooese 2.x0¢ 
144 IM... ceccesscccces eves 2.600 
ing ~ and ‘larger... vee 2500 
Beams. . coe 2.506 
Channeis, 3 in. anc OS ale era a . «. 2.50¢ 
Bands—1%¢ to 6 x 3- 18 to Tal Rm 2.30¢ 
* Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price............8 B 3.15¢ 
Burden's “H. B & 8. Iron, base 
TIGO... ccccccccccccccs coe ecrserscesscoescoess 
* Tlater ”’.....cccoccccccccececcsersseseserees 
Norway Bars......--.+++++++ a eoece 
Norway Shapes. ........0--eeceersecererees 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per > 
Bessemer Machinery.... .... tovecesees e+ 1.90 to 1.95¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe «  eweses-B.00@2.50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smali iots..... 74¢ 


Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
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T H E IKON AGE Oc: ober =, b 19 
OCTOBER 16, 1901. 
The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 
Sheet and Bolt— Common Hi 4 Brass. | fa.) in. in | in.j in-| in. jis 
January 19, 1900. Net. der t ‘ 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 36 
Ss og Ee and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34) 36 i 
Sheet 7 x60. ___ | To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 I-50 {185 |.00 [a 
i wa Nos. 21, 22.23 and 24. 40 |.43 |.47 |.51 |. 56 |'81 f 
es | Nos. 25'and 26. ... -41 |.44 |.48 52 |.57 |.63 7 
flo jae | Nos. 27 and 28 42 1.45 |49 1°58 1.58 [65 
£ on ols y 
g a 4 oie (8 ise 3 ~ Js). *Spectal prices not less than TY ‘ents. ai 
£ Sis +5 | cl ont! me ed ape Add ‘s¢ ® ® additional for eash number thin 
: 5 | " 35/22 Sm =~ _— & | than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List 
5) te) os Si ye 8 jaf ae“ 3 
-— e a 58ic .o 4, ~ i 
ra ai. i oy. 818~ | a= i. 8 Wire in Colls, List February 26, 1896 
Zz 12/8 : 4 2Fis° 0 © | = 
a ig ld . Gil 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge om. Low bronx 
aos ay ee ee eS ee ee es ae, en the standard. Pn oad | brass. and 
Ins, Ins.' Ins.| | ass. copper 
92) ceare 21} 2 7) ein oe ae ak geo ee aT 
“4 oa ~] os | oul xl sel. os 3,» | All Nos. to No. 10 inclusive... (90.28 _|80-27, |80.28 
30 va..| 96] 2x | 92] 22! 22] go Above No. 10 to No. 16. -23 276 QR 
36 ga\.....| 22 | 2t) 22) 22] 93 31) No. 17 and No. 18......0..0,0008.] 02 -28 »* 
36 96| 72) 2 | 22] 22| 23] 93 TO, BOING EEO: BOs ccncnnccccctssct 25 -29 33 
36 120| 96) 28 | 21| 25) 23) a4 No. 21 “ 30 4 
76 wees} 220) 22] 21) @2| 23 31 35 
2 72) ..0..| 22 | 2%) 22) 23] 9s | .B2 of 
2 96) 72| 22 21; 22) 24, 26 4 38 
“2 120) 96) 2r 21; 23, 75) 29 36 40 
@ laws m0} @t | 22) 24) 27 39 43 
60 72) wrevee ar | 22) 22| 24 27| 32 | 42 | 46 
60 96| 72| 2m | 23) 23) 25 30) | 46 5 
60 120| 96) 2x | 22) 24| 27 49 54 
7 Bsns 120) 25 23, 75 29 -52 62 
72 en ar | 22) 24° 29 55 "87 
72 144) 96, 2 | 23) 26, 3 "659 "73 
me ae 144, 22 | 24) 29 63 82 
108 120)......| 22 | 24) 30 68 05 
BEB fccesee 120) 24 | 25 "74 1.30 
atte } ROE) covers 25 | 27 ‘80 | 150 
mn 208 vz lees fem Whew | 1.04 | 1.70 
1.34 | 2.00 
Dates Round Copper, 3 ach diameter and over, # ® Sho 3.25 








GMAT BOW. 2.0000 voscccscevcccscccseveccocccce os ¢ 
pest Stee! Sheets— 
imoh,........-..0.. 2-20¢| No. 14..... ereveceeeee 3.008 
8-16 inch..........+. 2.30€¢ | NO .16....cccee-evcene 3.20¢ 
No. eueouarepescocn 2.40€ | NO. 18....ccccccccrcee 3.406 
NO. 10....00200000 2.60¢ Ze - 3.70¢ 
CR ccchsccscccency UOT 3.80¢ 


Sheet Iron oes 
Black. 
One Pass, C. R. 
; Ly Steel. 
Nos, 14 to 16..... eececcecces 80.. 





Nos. 18 to 21........ ecoeccece # B, 3.90 

Nos. 22 to 24. ......see-cccees # m, 4.00 

Nos, 25 and 26.. ° @ m, 4.10 

BEG. Be cvcceescoces coe evecces « ¥ B, 4.20 

WO. BB....ocpcccccccccccces reece # m,4.30...... 
Russla, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, according to assort- 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # ® advanc> 
over price of Sheet Copper required tocut them from, 

Coid or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz, ® square foot and 
heavier, |¢ ® D over wd foregoing prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled eee". lighter than 14 oz. # 
square foot, 2¢ # ® over the soregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 29 in. wide and under 4 #»D 
advance over the price for Cold Rol'ed Conpe' 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in, wide, 2¢ ® Bb Fydvance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1é¢# ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fliats— 


14 oz. to square foot and heavier, ® B® .......... oo B¢ 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, ® B D.....00...35¢ 
BO OG, COE GP OP 10 Cin © Mveccdecccvets cccescvccocs aie 
Og SEER 3l¢ 


Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ a b addition al. 


| Circles over18 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—E. &3. Gauge. 
dast March 2, 190d. 





















MONE. .... 0... cere eeeweereeeceee: coeneees pm 11@llwKe 
Patent Planished............. # D A, 12¢; B, 11¢, net. 
Galvanized. 

B. B. 
NOs. 10 tO 16........ccccccccccrseccevcccces RD, 12¢) 
NOS. 17 tO 21.......cceececceccereces evesees # bh, 13¢) 
Nos. 22 to 24...... OG a © coos @ Dh, 140) 
Nos. 25 tO 26.......ccccccvcccscescocceeeces # Bb, 15¢|° 
NO. 27 .....eceneeneeeecseee seeeeeees eeesees # b, l6e(R | 
BIO, BB. ccocccecccccnscsoece= soecsseccovcess eB, 17¢\s | 
ge. 38 LS, ececee eves @ BD, 196 
OE * Ett. cccccccccceon es! BD, BIG 
80 = 1¢ ®@ ® higher. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 
Best Cast ..........cccccccccceeeveceecseeeseeses D115 ¢ 
een MSE. ccoccccecescvcoseccs sesccccese # D158 @ 20 ¢| 
Od, CASt.......scceecrccnerereceseeenereses #16 ¢) 
Best ee # D115 ¢) 
Blister, lstguality...... -@DBi3 ¢| 
German Stéel, Best ....... -# D110 ¢ 

Vd quality........se-seeeeees 2b 9 @ 

8d ey | oeegceseserecescecs . Dd 8 ¢ 
Bheet Cast Steel, Ist quality... -@ Dd 15 ¢ 

2a gees y senbesnensbeccebocvesenss -@Dil4 ¢ 
B Mushet's Riaantosansagsssut> svresevers “Z » 4 ‘ 

et’s “ GN” . wvcccvescpoocesoncnces 

~ pe Annealed ............ #D 75 ¢ 

« bad “Titamie™ .....0.0.cecvceseccce - @D19 ¢ 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best.............. # Db 35 ¢ 
gemep Self Hardening. .........6 ...sseeeesees ¥D45 ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel....... Pee iF 
Hobson’ s“ Soho” Special Self- Hardening. B2Dn43 @€ 

METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per ® | 
Banca, Pigs.........ce0--secercecsececcccescees 25 '4@25 Ye 
Straits, Pigs.........ssssecceccerceees seers os oe 25'4@25ige 
Straits In Bars........---+ eeeeercseecersceess 26 @264e 

Tin Piates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 

BED, 16 Sf BO. ccocccevcccscecenceece ees 

IX, 14 x BO ....-. wc cececccocccccesesccsceccoscoocecs O20 
me n Grade: . 

14 X 20)...06 PPTTTITITT TTT TTL eecccece tome 

x. 14 x 20. 900000b0sc0cseeeecoeocesosecccccccce ss te 
Allaway Grade* 

Ic, 14x oen0e cor ccccccceeOoeces sscecesces 6.75 

Ix, 14 x 20...... occereee ves 7.55 

American Coke Piates-Bessemer= 

IC, 14 X BO . ...e000. eornnlenincenese eocecesces 37. on @7.15 

LX, 14 & 20.....-2-- nee e ee newrereneeeees «. .87.50@7.75 





American ” Terne| Plates— 


IC, 20 x 28. ecccccocce ..$11.75@1.200 
IX, 20 x 28... siebaboawes shunt 13 75@14.00 


Tin Boiler Plates, American— 








IXX, 14 x 26........ eee 12 SECTS. ..0+000sccecccee 16.00 
Xx, 14 x 28. eoec ll 2 SMCCTS..coce-ceceoscccee 17.00 
XxX, 14x31. evecld 18 BMNECKS...ccccrcoes veoee 18.50 

Copp er— 
Dury: Pig, Bar and ingot and Old Copper free 
M: vnufac tured, 24¢¢ ® lb. 
ingot— amenasi 
Ae eee » abeneepnenes @iTKe 
Jens iu grade Casting...... eee oes 165G17 ¢ 





Nos. ..0000 to8 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base Ke 4¢ ® ® adv. 
Nos..... ose 18 14 15 16 
e Lo@ ye 1¢ 144¢ # & adv. 
TS OE, | 18 19 20 
V6¢ 2¢ 24e 2%4¢ @ ® adv, 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. wet 
e 


Feb. 6, 1899. Outside Diameter. 





















































bs Ss. | | . 
at Ps sacl 4) 9-16|96| 44 | 76) 2 mi 1% 
tines ana (rat vas WA Wie Psd 
eu 9 3X | 3°) 29)25)27) 25 a4 
12 to |.. 7 3t |30]29]28 27) 25 | 24 
13 1x | ..+] seeee.| 37) 35 133) 3% |30) 29) 28127) as 24 
4 12 4™ (37) 35 |33| 3% |3°)29/28)27| es 24 
7 33 42 | 38) 36 133) 32 |32/3°}30/28| 26 | as 
1 14 43 | 39) 37 |34) 33 |32|31)3°]29| 26 | a5 
z 15 44 40] 8 35 34 |33)38)38)30| wy 26 
1 16/61) 46 (42) 39 136) 35 | 34/32) 32/30 27 
19 17 |62| 47 \43| 49 /37| 36 |35)34)33)32| 90 | 29 
20 mB-19 |64) 49 (44) 41 139) 38 \37 96/35|34| 32 | 31 
sr go |66| St (46) 43 |41) 40 |39/38/37/36 35 | 34 
2 x -|7') 56 |48] 44 142) 4% 140) 39/38137| $7 | 36 
23 22 (76) 6t 50) 46 |44) 43 |42/45|40199 99 | 30 
24 23 (1) 66 53] 48 146 45 (44/43/41/40 40 | gx 
3s 24 «686 71 56) SE 49) 47 46 45/43/43 44 | 45 
Copper Brorze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 

iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
Pee Es ek RE 336 4445 G6inch 
36 $2 29 27 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 23 25 27 23¢R0 


Copper, Bronze or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ ®@ ® additional 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1896 





Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, - 
‘er 
| Plain Rouna Tube, aim apeo St. pocsecse ecccecces $0.35 
i. . . Ps . 
e - , oe 
“ “ ste ~ 
. 1 “ 
= ste = 
@ = a se of 
Smaller than 44 inch. ........ 06-0 -scceeceeeeeeerces Special 
ye Tt Ca een 40 
Over 3 inch to 3‘ inch, inclusive .................. 45 
ee Tee re 50 
Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass List, 3 vents. 
Discount from list Gionstwuesdoent cos ccees coe SUD 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 

















(Brown & Sharve Standard Gauge.) 
Common High Brass| in. oo AMA, 4th, faa 
Wider than 313] 14 ie 18| 20) 22 4 
and including 12 | 14] 16 {18 20) 22} (24 26 
To No.20 inclusive. |.22 |.23_ 25 |-37}- ges 31 33/.36 
Nos.21 28,23 and24.22 .24 |. ; a|-3e 37 
Nos. 25 and 26 ......|.23 24% 3 eer 3 ‘35 ).38 





Nos. 27 and 28 ......'.83 (1.25 |.28 |.30) 32 Bal: 36.39 























Discount, Brass Wire, 204; — Wire, Nar. 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance. 
Tobin Bronze— 
oe ~Y aut not turned, ewvtgm 54 tu 3 in. diameter, a 
20¢ 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


” , Sveltor— 
ut n Blocks or Pigg 1¢ ® BD 
Western 3) coemeccce evecsece © escccesses.- - 41GG4.60¢ 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® B. 
600 B casks....... «+. 6546 | POrD ...,..ccoccccee oveees 74 





Lead. 

Duty: Pi pant Bars and Olid, 2\44¢ ® ». P 
Sheets. ise Db. ‘ ipe an 
American Pig...... 000 cecccce Seteesesceces ces 4.62'4@1isie 

ner ococcesseescce coesseeerccccce aspnaanensecsacecedt bg 
Tin Littet Pi0e....sscccssescssssscooee Loge 
Block Tin Pive.. ne 
Sheet Lead, full To eeinaaapReaegp 
3 eee . 
Old Lead in ex shange. ie R Db. 
Solder, 
a 1+ SOMTARIIOG . 00.6 0.0.0.0002020002 000008 + «oe L7TQ@IS 
pagnenbnte nebesanimatnes cercectecceseress 14 @1H 


Pinas of Solder indic ited by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ #\b. 





Alumi num— 
Crude, 8¢ # a wee Sheets, Barsand Rods, 


Duty: 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
Small lots.. ° P 
DA ccttethdidanehe-nens athecoessnnnn ie # DB: 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 pure), in 




















ingots for remelting: 
ED canccbtnpsesionsnseeands osovecacoces -# D Ste 

100- li onetasoheen*sonnes sesame heeenoneane [¥ BD 33¢ 

Aluminum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. 50 ® or more 
Wider than .......... . 6in, 14-Im, 24-in 
And including. .....c0sceeccceecceeeces 14-in, 24-in. 30-in 
?>. br 
Nos. 13 to 19.. $0.42 $0.44 $0.4 
No. BO... .0000 44 46 « 
Nos. 21 to 23 46 .48 
No. 24 46 .50 5 
No .47 51 54 
No. 47 54 5 
No. .48 .57 
No .48 57 f 
No .49 .60 
ho. 30 .50 .64 
Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ ® B extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 
Larger (han No. ¥.# B 40¢| No. 15...... ecocccee Da 
No. ¥ to No. 10..% B we BO. 17 ...ccoccccccce BD KX 
No. 11.....+0 oon BD No. 1G. wsoreeeeneee ® 5 
“) ee oe b sige No. 19.......c0c00.8 BD 60 
No. 13...... wee @ BD 42 GC) N», 20.77." cocceee BD 65 
NO.14 ..ccecceees #D 424¢¢ | Fo. BL. .cccccepsoee! @ US 
Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Rerenarng ie Paid in New York. 
coeee® BIAS 
voees @ DIVKR 

#oa9 
-* DB 7 
#2 4 
enenes BRB 3% 
PB 2% 
F MIT 
— = | LY 14 
‘in Pirate . .@ton $8 
Wrought Scrap tron... -.--¥ gross ton $10.50@11./) 
Heavy Cast Scrap............ -¥ gross ton $10.254@ Ww.5 
Stove Plate Serap...........66 # grosston $7.26@ 7.5 
Burnt Iron.......+.... «-¥ grosston $5,00@ 5.50 





